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PREFACE. 



Thr original intention of the Editor of this work was to makn 
it a guide to the better comprehension by English readers 
of the immortal works of Robert Burns and Walter Scott, 
and of the beautiful Scottish poetry to be found in the ancient 
and modern ballads and songs of the "North Countrie," — and 
not only to the English but to all other admirers of Scottish 
literature, where it differs from that of England, and to present 
to them in accessible and convenient form such words as an? 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish lunguago than in 
the English, or are altogether wanting in the latter. The 
design gradually extended itself as the compiler proceeded 
with his task, until it came to include large numbers of words 
derived from the Gaelic or Keltic, with which Dr. Jamfeson, 
the author of the best and most copious Scottish Dictionary 
hitherto published, was very imperfectly or scarcely at all 
acquainted. 

"Broad Scotch," says Dr. Adolphus Wagner, the erudite 
and sympathetic editor of the Poems of Robert Burns, pub- 
lished in Leipzig, in 1S35, "is literally broadened, — i.e., a 
language or dialect very worn off, and blotted, whose original 
stamp often is unknowable, because the idea is not always 
to be guessed at" This strange mistake is not confined to 
the Germans, but prevails to a large extent among English- 
men, who aro of opinion that Scotch is a provincial dialect of 
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the English, — like that of Lancashire or Yorkshire, — and not 
entitled to be called a language. The truth is, that English 
and Lowland Scotch were originally the same, but that the 
literary and social influences of London as the real metropolis 
of both countries, especially after the transfer of the royal 
family of Stuart from Edinburgh to London, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, favoured the infusion of a 
Latin element into current English, which the Scotch were 
blow to adopt. 

In the year 1870, the author contributed two papers to 
BlaeklPOOCpl Magazine on " The Poetry and Humour of the 
Scottish Language." Those papers are here reprinted with 
xuch copious additions as have extended the work to more 
than treble its original dimensions. The whole has under- 
gone careful revision and emendation, and will, it is hoped, 
be found to contain not only characteristic specimens of the 
peculiar humour, but of the abounding poetical genius of the 
undent and modern authors who have adorned the literature 
of Scotland from the days of Barbour, Douglas, and Mont- 
gomery to those of Allan Ramsay, Robert Burns, and Walter 
Scott, and down to our own times. 



November 1887. 
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THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE AND ITS 
LITERARY HISTORY. 

The Lowland Scottish language is not a mere dialect, as many 
English people believe ; bat a true language, differing some- 
times from modern English in pronunciation, and more fre- 
quently in the possession of many beautiful words, which have 
ceased to be English, and in the use of inflexions unknown to 
literary and spoken English since the days of the author of 
Piers Ploughman and Chaucer. In fact, Scotch is for the 
most part old English. The English and Scotch languages 
ore both mainly derived from various branches of the Teu- 
tonic ; and five hundred years ago, may be correctly described 
as having been Anglo-Teutonic and Scoto-Teutonic. Time has 
replaced the Anglo-Teutonic by the modern English, but has 
spared the Scoto-Teutonic, which still remains a living speech. 
Though the children of one mother, the two have lived apart, 
received different educations, developed themselves under dis- 
similar circumstances, and received accretions from indepen- 
dent and unrelated sources. The English, as far as it remains 
an Anglo- Teutonic tongue, is derived from the Dutch or 
Flemish, with a large intermixture of Latin and French. The 
Scotch is indebted more immediately to the Dutch and Flemish 
spoken in Holland and Belgium, both for its fundamental and 
most characteristic words, and for its inflexion and grammar. 
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The English bristles with consonants. The Scotch is as 
spangled with vowels as a meadow with daisies in the month 
of May. English, though perhaps the most muscular and 
copious language in the world, is harsh and sibilant ; while 
the Scotch, with its beautiful terminationol diminutives, is 
almost as soft as the Italiun. English songs, like those of 
Moore and Campbell, 1 however excellent they may be as 
{loetical compositions, are, for these reasons, not so available 
for musical purposes as the songs of Scotland. An English- 
man, if he sings of a " pretty little girl," uses words deficient 
in euphony, and suggests comedy rather than sentiment ; but 
when a Scotsman sings of a " bonnie wee lassie," he employs 
words that ore much softer than their English equivalents, 
express a tenderer and more romantic idea, and are infinitely 
better adapted to the art of the composer and the larynx of 
the singer. And the phrase is but a sample of many thou- 
sands of words that make the Scottish language more musical 
than its English sister. 

The word Teutonic is in these pages used advisedly instead 
of " Saxon " or Anglo-Saxoa The word " Saxon " is never 
applied in Germany to the German or High Dutch, or to any 
of the languages that sprang out of it, known as Low Dutch. 
Even in the little kingdom of Saxony itself, the languoge 
spoken by the people is always called Deutneh (or German), 
and never Saxon. The compound word Anglo-Saxon is purely 
an invention of English writers at a comparatively late period, 
and is neither justified by Philology nor History. 



1 Neither of these was an Englishman. And it U enriou* to note 
that no Englishman since tho time of Charles II. has ever rendered 
himself very famous ax a song-writer, with the sole exceptions of 
Charles Dibdin and Barry Cornwall, whose songs ore by no mean* 
of the highest merit ; while Scotsmen and Irishmen who have written 
excellent songs, both in their own language and in English, arc to be 
counted by the score — or the hundred. 
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Philology, even in the advanced period in which we now 
live, is, at the best, but a blind and groping science. It has 
made but little real progress since the invention of printing, 
having been anticipated mainly by shallow sciolists, who based 
etymology upon fanciful guesses and vague resemblances. 
A by no means unfair specimen of the class accounted for the 
vulgar word " sparrow-grass," a corruption of asparagus ; by 
"sparrow " and "grass," on the assumption that the herb was 
a species of grass to which sparrows were particularly partial. 

Many of the etymologies which English literature owes to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, his predecessors and successors, in the lexi- 
cographic industry, are frequently as ludicrously ill-founded. 

The name of the Southern portion of Great Britain has been 
derived from a supposed German tribe, who with the Jutes 
and Saxons invaded the island after the departure of the 
Romans. It happens, however, that there is no real founda- 
tion for the confident statement that the name of " Angles " 
was ever borne by or known to any German tribes. The 
invaders of the east coast of Britain, both North and South, 
came from the opposite coast of the continent, principally from 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, and brought their laws and 
language along with them. The true origin of the word 
" Angles " is the Keltic or Gaelic an, the definite article, and 
gaiiOufil (in which the (/// are not pronounced ), which signifies 
the "Gael" or the Celt*; whence An-gaei, and not Angle. 
The erroneous interpretation, still too firmly fixed in the 
minds of both the learned and the unlearned to be easily 
eradicated, was strengthened by a punning compliment paid 
by Pope Gregory the Great to a party of British youth of 
both sexes who were carried into slavery in Rome, and which 
i* recorded in Hume's " History of England." " Struck with 
the beauty of their fair complexion and blooming counte- 
nances," says the historian, " Gregory asked to what country 
they belonged, and being told they were Angles, he replied 
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that they ought more properly to be denominated Angels, as 
it would be a pity that the Prince of Darkness should enjoy 
so fair a prey, and that so beautiful a frontispiece should cover 
a mind so destitute of internal graces and righteousness." 

The epithet " Anglo-Saxon," now so frequently applied to 
the natives of South Britain, is of recent origin, and was 
not known in the golden age of English literature, when 
Shakspeare and Spenser flourished, nor until the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Great Britain was known to the 
Romans as Anglia centuries before the Saxons, or that section 
of them erroneously supposed to have been called Angles, 
established themselves in any part of the country. It was 
not until the Hanoverian family of the Georges had given 
three sovereigns to tbe country that courtly writers began to 
talk of the Anglo-Saxon origin of the people, and that the 
epithet finally became synonymous with "English." It is 
true that in the time of the Romans a small portion of the 
eastern coast of Anglia, immediately opposite Belgium and 
Holland, was called " the Saxon shore." The name was given 
to it from the fact that successive swarms of Flemish, Dutch, 
and Danish pirates had succeeded in forming settlements on the 
littoral, though they had never been able to penetrate into the 
interior of the country. The Gael, or Celts, called these pirates 
Sassenach-, as the Southern English are called to this day by 
the Gaelic and Keltic-speaking people of Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The word did not originally signify a German or 
native of Saxony, but a robber. 

The Scottish people, though they do not hate the English as 
too many of the Irish unfortunately do, remark with pride that 
Scotland is a nation of itself, that it can boast of an antiquity 
as venerable and of a history as illustrious as that of its larger 
realm — the throne of which one of its native kings ascended 
by hereditary right in the seventeenth century, and in suc- 
cession to Queen Elizabeth — and they object to being called 
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Englishmen. By the Act of Union between the two nations, 
the names of England and Scotland were legislatively abolished, 
Scotland being called North Britain, and England South Britain, 
while the army, navy, and government were severally denomi- 
nated those of Great Britain, and not the army, navy, and 
vernment of either England or Scotland. 
But popular usage in South Britain and at the seat of 
government has proved itself stronger than the Act of Par- 
liament, and many of the Scotch themselves, yielding to the 
literary and colloquial fashion set by the South, find them- 
selves speaking, sometimes in praise, sometimes in blame, of 
the English Government. It cannot, however, be aifirmed 
that the objection taken by the northern nation to the southern 
usurpation of the epithet English is in any way unreasonable, 
founded as it is upon the commonly received if not universal 
opinion that the English receive their name from the German 
■ Angles." The Southern English believe this fable, and not 
aware of the fact that they are not half so much German us 
they think themselves, make light of the Scottish objection, 
and call it sentimental, and unworthy of practical considera- 
tion. But if Angles are in reality " Angael " or the Gael, the 
Scottish and Northern British people are quite as much Angael 
or English as those of the south, and the English Government 
is rightfully the designation of government of the whole 
kingdom. This fact should remove the natural jealousy of the 
Scotch, and cut away from the conceit of the South British 
the very slender and rotten foundation on which it is based. 
But until the Southern English admit the fact that a colony 
of Germans did not give name to England, but that the whole 
country of Britain, otherwise Anglia, as the Romans called 
it, derives its name from the Keltic Angael, the North British 
are quite right in objecting and in refusing to recognise in 
their Southern fellow-countrymen the sole and exclusive title 
to the honourable designation. 
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The principal components of the Scottish tongue, as dis- 
tinguished from modern and literary English, are derived 
not from German or High Dutch, but from the Low Dutch, 
comprising many words once possessed l>y the English, but 
which have become obsolete in the latter ; secondly, words and 
inflexions derived from the Dutch or Flemish, and Danish ; 
thirdly, words derived from the French, or from the Latin 
through a French medium ; and fourthly, words derived from 
the Gaelic or Keltic language of the Highlands, and of Ireland. 
As regards the first source, it is interesting to note that in 
the Glossary appended to Mr. Thomas Wright's edition of 
those ancient and excellent alliterative poems, the " Vision " 
and " Creed " of Piers Ploughman, there occur about two 
thousand obsolete English or Anglo-Teutonic words, many of 
which are still retained in the Scottish Lowlands ; and that in 
the Glossary to Tyrrwhitt's edition of Chaucer there occur 
upwards of six thousand words which need explanation to 
modern English readers, but fully one half of which need no 
explanation whatever to a Scotsman. Even Shakspeare is 
becoming obsolete, and uses upwards of two thousand four 
hundred words which Mr. Howard Staunton, in many respects 
his most judicious editor, thinks it necessary to collect in a 
glossary for the better elucidation of the text. Many of these 
words are perfectly familiar to a Scottish ear, and require no 
interpreter. It appears from these facts that the Scotch is 
a far more conservative language than modern English, and 
that although it does not object to receive new words, it clings 
reverently and affectionately to the old. The consequence of 
this mingled tenacity and elasticity is, that it possesses a 
vocabulary which includes for a Scotsman's use every word 
of the English language, and several thousand words which 
the English have suffered to drop into desuetude. 

In addition to this conservancy of the very bone and sinew 
of the language, the Scoto-Teutonic has an advantage over the 
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modern Englidh, in having reserved to itself the power, while 
retaining all the old words of the language, to eliminate from 
every word all harsh or unnecessary consonants. Thus it has 
loe, for love ; fa', for fall ; wo', for wall ; awfu', for awful ; 
who', for small ; and many hundreds of similar abbreviations 
which detract nothing from the force of the idea or the clear- 
ness of the meaning, while they soften the roughness of the 
expression. No such power resides in the English or the 
French, though it once resided in both, and very little of it in 
the German language, though it remains in all those European 
tongues which trace their origin to the Low Dutch. The 
Scottish poet or versifier may write fa' or " fall " as it pleases 
him, but his English compeer must write " fall " without 
abbreviation. Another source of the superior euphony of the 
Scoto- Teutonic is the single diminutive in ie, and the double 
diminutive in kie, formed from och or ock, or possibly from 
the Teutonic chen, as in miidchen, a little maid, which may be 
applied to any noun in the language, as wife, wife, wifoeh, 
irijikie, wife, little wife, very little wife; bairn, bairnie, 
bairnikie, child, little child, very little child ; bird, birdie, 
birdikie ; and lass, lassie, lassock, lassikio, &C. 1 A very few 
English nouns remain sasceptible of one of these two diminu- 
tives, though in a less musical form, as lamb, lambkin ; goose, 
posting, &c. The superior beauty of the Scottish forms of the 
diminutive is obvious. Take the following lines from Hector 
JIacNeil's song, " My Boy Tammie : " — 

" I held her to my beating heart, 
My young, my smiling tammie." 

1 The following specimen of the similar diminutives common in 
the Dutch and Flemish language arc extracted from the (Irammairc 
Flamnnde of Philippe La Gme, Amsterdam, 1745 : — Manntkm, little 
man ; uyfletn, little wife ; vrouwtjc, little woman ; Meysgic, little girl 
(Scotticc, Mutie) ; Mantje, little man ; huyije, little boasc ; paerdje, little- 
bone ; ich ,,],,. , little boat (Scottice, boatit) ; vogdlje, little bird, or 
birdie. 
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Were the English word lambkin substituted for lammie in 
this passage the affectionate and tender would lie superseded 

by the prosaic. 

While these abbreviations and diminutives increase not 
only the melody but the naivete and archness of the spoken 
language, the retention of the old and strong inflexions of 
verbs, that are wrongfully called irregular, contributes very 
much to its force and harmony, giving it at the same time 
it superiority over the modem English, which bus consented 
to allow many useful preterites and pust-participles to j>erish 
altogether. In literary and conversational English there is 
no distinctive preterite for the verbs to beat, to bet, to bid, to 
forbid, to eust, to hit, to hurt, to put, and to Bet; while only 
three of them, to beat, to bid, and to forbid, retain the past- 
participles beat' n, bidden, and forbidden. The (Scottish lan- 
guage, on the contrary, has retained all the ancient forms of 
these verbs ; and can say, " I cast, I coott, and I have easten 
a stone," or " I put, I pat, or I have putttn on my coat," " I 
hurt, I hnrted, or I have liurtcn myself," and "I let, I loot, or 
I have letten, or loot en, fa' my tears," &c 

Chaucer made an effort to introduce many French words 
into the courtly and literary English of his time, but with 
very slight success. No such systematic effort was made by 
any Scottish writer, yet, nevertheless, in consequence of the 
friendly intercourse long subsisting between France and Soot- 
land — an intercourse that was alike political, commercial, and 
social — a considerable number of words of French origin crept 
into the Scottish vernacular, and there established themselves 
with a tenacity that is not likely to be relaxed as long as the 
language continues to be spoken. Some of these aro among 
the most racy and characteristic of the differences between 
the English and the Scotch. It will be sufficient if we cite 
the following : — To fash one's self, to be troubled with or about 
anything — from se father, to be angered ; douce, gentle, good- 
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tempered, courteous — from doux, soft; dour, grim, obdurate, 
slow to forgive or relent — from dur, hard ; lien, comfortable, 
well to do in worldly affairs — from bien, well ; atliet, a dish — 
from aegiette, a plate ; a creel, a fish-basket — from creillc, a 
basket; a gigot of mutton — from gigot, a leg; attrmrie, a linen 
press, or plate-cupboard — from armoire, a movable cupboard 
or press ; bonnie, beautiful and good — from ion, good ; airles 
and mrie-penny, money paid in advance to seal a bargain — 
from arrhtt, a deposit on account; brulzie, a fight or dispute 
— from s'embrouiller, to quarrel ; callant, a lad — from gaUtnt, 
a lover ; frrair, fine — from brave, honest and courageous ; dool, 
sorrow — from deuil ; grtxet, a gooseberry (which, be it said in 
parenthesis, is a popular corruption from goree-berry) — from 
groeeiUe ; taupie, a thoughtless, foolish girl, who does not look 
before her to see what she is doing — from taupe, a mole ; and 
liaggu, the Scottish national dish (" Fair fa' its honest, sonsie 
face I") — from luuhi*, a hash; paint, peacock — from paon ; 
caddie, a young man acting as a porter or messenger — from 
cadet, the younger born, &c. 

The Teutonic words derived immediately from tho Dutch 
and Flemish, and following the rules of pronunciation of 
those languages, are exceedingly numerous. Among these are 
icanhope — from waxhoop, despair; leanchaneie, wanluxt, wan- 
restful, and many others, where the English adopt the German 
un instead of wan. Ben, the inner, as distinguished from but, 
the outer, room of a cottage, is from binne, within, as but is 
from beuten, without. Stane, a stone, comes from tteen / 
tmack, to taste — from mack ; goiul, gold — from garni ; loupen, 
to leap — from loojien ; fell, cruel, violent, fierce — from fel ; 
kift, a chest — from /tint , mutch, a woman's cap— from mutt; 
ghaitt, a ghost — from geeet ; kamc, a comb — from ham ; rock- 
lay (rocklaigh), a short coat — from role, a petticoat or jupon ; 
Id. hot — from heet ; geek, to mock or mako a fool of — from 
gvk, a fool; lear, knowledge — from leer, doctrine or learning; 
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bane or bain, a bone — from been; paddock, a toad — from pad; 
caff, chatf — from kaf, straw ; yooky, itchy — from yuk, an itch ; 
clyte, to fall heavily or suddenly to the ground — from kluyt, 
the sward, and klnyter, to fall on the sward ; blythe, lively, 
good-humoured, from blyde, contented. 

The Scottish words derived from the Gaelic are apparent 
in the names of places and in the colloquial phraseology of 
everyday life. Among these, ben, glen, bum, loch, strath, corns, 
and cairn will recur to the memory of any one who has lived 
or travelled in Scotland, or is conversant with Scottish lite- 
rature. Gillie, a boy or servant; grieve, a land-steward or 
agent, are not only ancient Scottish words, but have lately 
become English. Loo/, the open palm, is derived from the 
Gaelic lamh (pronounced laff or Ian), the hand; cuddle, to 
embrace — from cadail, sleep ; whisky — from uisge, water ; 
dachan, a village — from clach, a stone, and claeJtan, the stones ; 
noon, to hum a tune — from cruin, to lament or moan ; bailie, 
a city or borough magistrate — from baile, a town ; may serve 
us specimens of the many words which, in the natural inter- 
course between the Highlanders and the Lowlanders, have 
been derived from the ancient Gaelic by the more modern 
Scoto -Teutonic. 

Four centuries ago, the English or Anglo- Teutonic, when 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate were still intelligible, had a 
much greater resemblance to the Scoto- Teutonic than it has 
ut the present day. William Dunbar, one of the earliest, 
as he was one of the best of the Scottish poets, and supposed 
to have been born in 1465, in the reign of James III. in 
Scotland, and of Edward IV. in England, wrote, among other 
poems, the "Thrissel and the Rose." This composition was 
alike good Scotch and good English, and equally intelligible to 
the people of both countries. It was designed to commemorate 
the marriage of James IV. with Margaret Tudor, daughter 
of King Henry VII. of England — that small cause of many 
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great events, of which the issues have extended to our time, 
and which gave the Stuarts their title to the British throne. 
Dunbar wrote in the Scotch of the literati rather than in 
that of the common people, as did King James I. at an earlier 
period, when, a captive in Windsor Castle, he indited his 
beautiful poem, "The King's Quair," to celebrate the grace 
and loveliness of the Lady Beaufort, whom he afterwards 
married. The "Thrissel and the Rose " is only archaic in its 
orthography, and contains no words that a commonly well- 
educated Scottish ploughman cannot at this day understand, 
though it might puzzle some of the clever University men who 
write for the London press to interpret it without the aid 
of a glossary. Were the spelling of the following passages 
modernised, it would bo found that there is nothing in any 
subsequent poetry, from Dunbar's day to our own, with 
which it need fear a comparison : — 

" QaheD Mercbii wes with variand wiudis, past, 
And Apryll baddc\ with her silver shouris 
Tone lcif ut nature, with ane orient blast, 
And lusty May, that muddcr is of flouris. 
Uad maid the birdis to begyn their houria 
Among the tender odouris reid and quhvt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it was delyt. 
In bed at morrowe, sleipiug oa 1 lay, 
Methocht Aurora, with her crystal een. 
In at the window lukit by the day, 
And bnlsit me with visage paile and grene, 
Oa quhois hand a lark sang fru the splene : 
' Awauk luvoris I out of your shimmering ! 
See how the lusty morrow dois upspring ! ' " 

King James V. did not, like Dunbar, confine his poetic 
efforts to the speech of the learned, but is supposed to have 
written in the vernacular of the peasantry and townspeople 
his well-known poem of " Peblis to the Play." This composi- 
tion scarcely contains a word that Burns, three hundred years 

b 
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later, would have hesitated to employ. 1b like manner King 
Junes V., in his more recent poem of " Christ's Kirk on the 
Creen," written nearly three hundred and twenty years ago, 1 
made use of the language of the peasantry to describe the 
assembly of the lasses and their wooers that came to the 
"dancing and the deray," with their gloves of the "raffle 
richt " (right doeskin), their " shoon of the itraitii " (coarse 
cloth), and their 

" Kirtles of the Hmh [Lincoln] licht. 
Weel pressed wi" ny plaitis." 

His description of "Gillie" is equal to anything in Allan 
I lam say or Burns, and quite as intelligible to the Scottish 
peasantry of the present day : — 

" Of all thir maidens mild as meid 
Was nane say ^ymp as Gillie ; 
As ony rose her rude was reid, 

Ilir lire was like the lily. 
Bot sallow, lallow was hir heid. 

And sebe of luif sae gillie. 
Though a' hir kin suld hae bein deid, 
8ehe wuld hao bot sweit Willie." 

Captain Alexander Montgomery, who was attached to the 
service of the Regent Murray in 1577, and who enjoyed a 
pension from King James VI., wrote many poems in which 
the beauty, the strength, and the archness of the Scottish 
language were very abundantly displnyed. " The Cherry and 
the Slae " is particularly rich in words, that Ramsay, Scott, 
and Burns have since rendered classical, and is besides a poem 
as excellent in thought and fancy as it is copious and musical 

1 "This U doubtful." nays the late Lord N eaves, in a letter to the editor 
of this volume. " These obscure questions are fully discussed by Dr. 
Irving In his History of Scottish Poetry. I should say the probability 
was that ' I'chllg to the Play ' and ' Christ's Kirk ' arc by the same 
authors or of the same age, and neither of them by James V." 
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in diction. Take the description of the music of the birds on 
a May morning as a specimen : — 

" The coa bat croods, the corbie cries, 
The coukoo couks, tbc prattling pit's 

To keck hir they begin. 
The jargon o' the jangling joys, 
The emitting craws and keckling kayos. 

They deaved ine with their din. 
The painted pawn with Argus e'en 

Can on his mayock call ; 
The turtle wails on withered trees, 

And Echo answers all. 
Repeting. with greling, 

How fair Narcissus fell, 
By lying and spying 

His scbadow in the well." 

The contemporaneous, perhaps the more recent, poetry of 
what may be called the ballad period, when the beautiful 
legendary and romantic lyrics of Scotland were sung in hall 
and bower, and spread from mouth to mouth among the 
peasantry, in the days when printing was rather for the 
hundred than for the million, as well as the comparatively 
inodern effusions of Ramsay and Burns, and the later pro- 
ductions of the multitudinous poets and prose writers who 
have adorned the literature of Scotland within the present cen- 
tury, afford very convincing proofs, not only of the poetic riches, 
but of the abundant wit and humour of the Scottish people, to 
which the Scottish language lends itself fur more effectually 
than the English. Long anterior to the age when the noble 
art of printing was invented for the delight and instruction of 
mankind, the poetry of the bards of the " North Countrie ' ' 
was familiar not only to the people of the North Countrie 
itself, but to those of the Teutonic south — a far less poetic 
race than their Keltic brethren ; and northern ballads were re- 
cited or sung in hall and bower among the upper classes, and 
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in the popular gatherings of the multitude at fairs and festi- 
vals. These ballads, which often received an English colouring 
in travelling southwards, were highly esteemed for at least 
three centuries before the days of 8hakspeare. The great 
poet was himself familiar with them, as is shown by more 
than one quotation from them in his immortal works. 

Since the time when Jamea VI. attracted so many of his poor 
countrymen to England, to push their fortunes at the expense 
of Englishmen, who would have been glad of their places, to 
the day when Lord Bute's administration under George III. 
made all Scotsmen unpopular for his sake, and when Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who was of Scottish extraction himself [the 
son of a Scot, established as a bookseller in Leicester], and 
pretended to dislike Scotsmen — the better perhaps to disguise 
the fact of his lineage, and turn away suspicion — up to the 
time of Charles Lamb and the late Rev. Sydney Smith, it has 
been more or less the fashion in England to indulge in jokes 
at the expense of the Scottish people, and to portray them not 
only ns overhaul, shrewd, and " canny " in money matters, but 
as utterly insensible to " wit." Sydney Smith, who was a wit 
himself, and very probably imbibed his jocosity from the con- 
versation of Edinburgh society, in the days when in that city 
he cultivated literature, as he himself records, upon a little 
oatmeal, is guilty of the well-known assertion that " it takes 
a surgical operation to drive a joke into a Scotsman's head." 
It would be useless to enter into any discussion on the differ- 
ences between " wit * and " humour," which are many, or even 
to attempt to define the divergency between " wit" and what 
the Scotch call " wut ; " but, in contradiction to the reverend 
joker, it is necessary to assert that the " wut " of the Scotch 
is quite equal to the " wit" of the English, and that Scottish 
humour is superior to any humour that was ever evolved out 
of the inner consciousness or intellect of the English peasantry 
inhabiting the counties south of Yorkshire. There is one 
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thing, however, which perhaps Sydney Smith intended when 
he wrote, without thinking very deeply, if at all, about 
what he said ; the Scotch as a rule do not like, and do not 
understand banter, or what in the current slang of the day 
is called "chaff." In "chaff" and "banter" there is but 
little wit, and that little is of the poorest, and contains no 
humour whatever. " Chaff " is simply vulgar impertinence ; 
and the Scotch being a plain and serious people, though 
poetical, are slow to understand and unable to appreciate it. 
But with wit, or "wut," and humour, that are deserving 
of the name, they are abundantly familiar; and their very 
seriousness enables them to enjoy them the more. The 
wittiest of men are often the most serious, if not the saddest 
and most melancholy (witness Thomas Hood, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Artemus Ward), and if the shortest possible refutation of 
Sydney Smith's assertion wi-ro iv.|iiiivd, it. might be found 
in the works of Burns, Scott, and Christopher North. 
Were there no wit and humour to be found in Scotand ex- 
cept in the writings of these three illustrious Scotsmen, 
there would be enough and to spare to make an end of this 
stale " chaff ; " and to show by comparison that, wit and 
humorist as Sydney Smith may have been, he was not equal 
as a wit to Ilobert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, or Professor 
Wilson. In what English poem of equal length is there to 
lm found so much genuine wit and humour mingled with 
such sublimity and such true pathos and knowledge of life 
and character as in " Tarn o' Shanter " ? What English novel, 
by the very best of English writers, exceeds for wit and 
humour any one of the great Scottish romances and tales of 
Sr Walter Scott, the least of which would be sufficient to 
build up and sustain a high literary reputation? And what 
collection of English jests is equal to the " Laird of Logan," 
or Dean Ilamsay's " Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character " ? Joe Miller's " Jest Book," and all the countless 
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stories that have been fathered upon Joe Miller — one of the 
most melancholy of men — are but dreary reading, depending 
as they mostly do for their point upon mere puns and plays 
upon words, and to a great extent being utterly deficient in 
humour. It seems to require some infusion of Keltic blood in 
a nation to make the people either witty or appreciative of 
wit ; for the dullest of all European peoples are without ex- 
ception those in whom the Keltic least prevails. There is 
little or no wit or sense of wit in the peasantry of the 8outh 
of England, though there may 1* some degree of coarse 
humour. Whereas the Scottish and the Irish peasantry are 
brimful both of wit and humour. If any one would wish to 
have a compendium of wisdom, wit, humour, and abundant 
knowledge, kindly as well as unkindly, of human nature, let him 
look to Allan Ramsay's "Collection of Scots Proverbs," where 
he will find a more perfect treasury of "pawkie," "cannie," 
M cantie," shrewd, homely, and familiar philosophy than English 
literature affords. And the humour and wit are not only in 
the ideas, but in the phraseology, which is untranslateable. 
Scottish poetry and pathos find their equivalents in English 
and Teutonic, but the quaint Scottish words refuse to go into 
any other idiom. " A man's a man for a' that " — strong, 
characteristic, and nervous in the Scottish Doric, fades away 
into attenuation and lanalite when the attempt is made to 
render the noble phrase into French or German, Italian or 
Spanish. Even in English the words lose their flavour, find 
become weak by the substitution of "all that," for the more 
emphatic "a' that." Translate into literary English the 
couplet in " Duncan Gray," in which the rejected lover of 
Maggie 

• Jr.it his e'en boitli bleer't and blin — 
8pak o' lowpin ower a Ua — 

and the superior power of expressing the humorous which 
belongs to the Scottish language will at once become ap- 
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parent. In the same way, when Luath, the poor man's dog, 
explains to his aristocratic friend what a hard time the 
poor have of ii, a literal translation of the passage into col- 
loquial English would utterly deprive it of its tenderness and 
humour : — 

A cotter howkin in a ihevgk, 
Wi' dirty stanes biggin a dyke. 
Baring a quarry and sic like ; 
Uimsel' an' wire he thai sustains 
A mi/trie o' tree duddie weana. 
And nocbt but his hand darg to keep 
Them right and tight in thack and rape. 

The "smytrie o' wee duddie weans" is simply inimitable, 
and 6ets a fair English translation and even a paraphrase 
at defiance. 

Time was within living memory when the Scotch of the 
upper classes prided themselves on their native " Doric ; " 
when judges on the bench delivered their judgments in the 
broadest Scotch, and would have thought themselves guilty of 
puerile and unworthy affectation if they had preferred English 
words or English accents to the language of their boyhood ; 
when advocates pleaded in the same forcible tongue ; when 
ministers of religion found their best way to the hearts and 
to the understanding of their congregations in the use of the 
language most familiar to themselves, as well as to those 
whom they addressed ; and when ladies of the highest rank — 
celebrated alike for their wit and their beauty— sang their 
tenderest, archest, and most affecting songs, and made their 
bravest thrusts and parries in the sparkling _ encounters of 
conversation, in the familiar speech of their own country. All 
this, however, is fast disappearing, and not only the wealthy 
and titled, who live much in London, begin to grow ashamed of 
speaking the language of their ancestors, though the sound of 
the well-beloved accents from the mouths of others is not 
unwelcome or unmusical to their ears, but even the middle- 
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class Scotch are learning to follow their example. The mem- 
bers of the legal and medical profession are afraid of the 
accusation of vulgarity that might be launched against them 
if they spoke publicly in the picturesque language of their 
fathers and grandfathers; and the clergy are unlearning in 
the pulpit the brave old speech that was good enough for 
John Knox [who was the greatest Angliciser of his day, and 
was accused by Winyet of that fault], and many thousands of 
pious preachers who, since his time, have worthily kept alive 
the faith of the Scottish people by appeals to their consciences 
in the language of their hearts. In ceasing to employ the 
" unadorned eloquence " of the sturdy vernacular, and using 
instead of it the language of books and of the Southern English, 
it is to be feared that too many of these literary preachers 
have lost their former hold upon the mind of the people, and 
that they have sensibly weakened the powers of persuasion and 
conviction which they possessed when their words were in 
sympathetic unison with the current of thought and feeling that 
flowed through the broad Scottish intellect of the peasantry. 
And where fashion leads, snobbism will certainly follow, so 
that it happens even in Scotland that young Scotsmen of the 
Dundreary class will sometimes boast of their inability to 
understand the poetry of Burns and the romances of Scott on 
account of the difficulties presented by the language I — as if 
their crass ignorance were a thing to be proud of I 

But the old language, though of later years it has become 
unfashionable in its native land, survives not alone on the 
tongue but in the heart of the " common " people (and where 
is there such a common [or uncommon] people as the peasantry 
of Scotland ?), and has established for itself a place in the 
affections of those ardent Scotsmen who travel to the New 
World and to the remotest part of the Old, with the auri tacra 
fame*, to lead them on to fortune, but who never permit that 
particular species of hunger — which is by no means peculiar to 
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Scotsmen — to deaden their hearts to their native land, or to 
render them indifferent to their native speech, the merest 
word of which, when uttered unexpectedly under a foreign 
sky, stirs up all the latent patriotism in their minds, and opens 
their hearts, and if need be their purses, to the utterer. It 
has also by a kind of poetical justice established for itself n 
hold and a footing even in the modern English which affects 
to ignore it ; and, thanks more especially to Burns and Scott, 
and, in a minor degree, to Professor Wilson, and to the ad- 
miration which their genius has excited in England, America, 
and Australia, has engrafted many of its loveliest shoots upon 
the modern tree of actually spoken English. Every year the 
number of words that are taken like seeds or grafts from the 
Scottish conservatory, and transplanted into the fruitful Eng- 
lish garden, is on the increase, as will be seen from the following 
anthology of specimens, which might have been made ten times 
abundant if it had lieen possible to squeeze into one goblet 
whole tnn of hippocrene. Many of these words are recognised 
English, permissible both in literature and conversation ; many 
others are in progress and process of adoption and assimilation ; 
and many more that are not English, and may never become 
ao, are fully worthy of a place in the .Dictionary of a language 
that has room for every word, let it come whence it will, that 
expresses a new meaning or a more delicate shade of an old 
meaning, than any existing forms of expression admit. Eerie, 
and gloaming, and cannie, and eantie, and eozie, and lift, and 
lilt, and eallfr, and gruesome, and //,•/•/, and weird, are all of 
an ancient and noble pedigree, and wore the most of them as 
English in the fifteenth century as they are fust becoming in 
the nineteenth. 

If any Scotsman at home or abroad should, in going 
over the list in this epitome, fail to discover some favourite 
word that was dear to him in childhood, and that stirs up 
the recollections of his native land, and of the days when 
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he " paidled in the burn," or stood by the trysting-tree 
" to meet hi9 bonnie lassie when the kye cam' hame," — 
one word that recalls old times, old friends, and bygone 
joys and sorrows, — let him reflect that in culling a posie 
from the garden, the posie must of necessity be smaller 
than the garden itself, and that the most copious of 
selectors must omit much that he would have been glad to 
add to his garland if the space at his disposal had permitted. 
He must also remember that all the growths of the garden 
are not rare flowers, but that weeds, though worthy of respect 
in their way, are not always of appropriate introduction into 
wreaths and garlands : and that the design of this Dictionary 
was not to include all Scotticisms, but only those venerable 
by their antiquity, quaint in their humour, touching in their 
simplicity, or admirable in their poetic meaning. 

The principal writers who have adorned the literature of 
Scotland during the last three centuries, in addition to the 
nameless and unknown minstrels to whom we owe so many of 
the rugged but beautiful ballads of the North Countrie, may 
be fairly said to have commenced with Dunbar, Barbour, 
Henryson, and Montgomery, and to have ended with Professor 
John Wilson, author of the inimitable " Noctes Ambrosians?" 
in RlaekwotHCt Magazine. The list is long, and includes in 
the seventeenth and early years of the eighteenth centuries 
the names of William Crawford, author "of many songs in 
the purest vernacular of the peasantry; of Hector MacNeil, 
whose exquisite ballad of the " Braes of Yarrow " would 
be alone sufficient to place him high in the muster roll 
of Scottish poets ; and of Allan Ramsay, author of the 
"Gentle Shepherd," a pastoral poem of which the simple 
beauty was universally acknowledged at a time when pastoral 
poems were more to the tasto of the age than they have been 
for the last century, and who collected into four volumes, under 
the title of the "Tea-Table Miscellany," all the favourite songs 
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of the artificial period in which he flourished. Robert Burns 
had the highest reverence for the songs of Allan Ramsay, and 
considered it almost as bad as sacrilege to lay a reforming hand 
upon the compositions of his venerated predecessor, though 
Ramsay the wig-maker and barber was a star of very inferior 
magnitude and brilliancy compared with the solar effulgence 
that radiated from the genius of Burns the ploughman. 

Between the period of Ramsay and that of Burns, which 
included about sixty years of very indifferent poetical mani- 
festations, at least in Scotland, the lyric genius of the country 
continued as irrepressible, and songs of secondary merit flowed 
from the lips or pens of literate and illiterate people in a 
profuse stream. Even the unhappy events of 17 15 and 1745, 
when the adherents of the dethroned and exiled Stuarts made 
their gallant and heroic attempts to re-establish themselves in 
the land of their birth and of their love — the land which they 
believed the Stuarts had u divine right to govern — the voice 
of song continued to be heard. True and tender-hearted 
people make love even in times of national peril and calamity, 
and the Scottish people sang or made love songs as usual 
in the homely and earnest dialect of the nation ; while more 
earnest spirits gave vent to their political animosities and 
aspirations in the satirical rhymes and trenchant ballads that 
are still, under the name of "The Jacobite Minstrelsy of 
Scotland," known to all the literary students of history, as 
affording a greater insight into the Bocial spirit of the people 
than the more staid and solid records of the mere annalist 
or philosophical historiographer are able to convey. Of the 
popular Scottish songs of the still more prolific age that com 
menoed with the publication of the poems of Robert Burns, 
I have spoken in " The Book of Scottish Song," in words that 
1 cannot do better than repeat in this place. 

"Scotland is rich in the literature of song. The genius of 
the people is eminently lyrical. Although rigid in religion, 
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and often gloomy in fanaticism, they have a finer and more 
copious music, are fonder of old romance and tradition, dance 
and song, and have altogether a more poetical aptitude and 
appreciation than their English brethren. For one poet 
sprung from the ranks of the English peasantry, Scotland can 
boast of ten, if not of a hundred. Ploughmen, shepherds, gar- 
deners, weavers, tinklers, tailors, and even strolling beggars, 
have enriched the anthology of Scotland with thousands of 
songs and ballads of no mean merit. The whole land is ns 
musical with the voice of song as it is with torrents and water- 
falls. Every mountain glen, every strath and loch, every 
river and stream, every grove and grassy knowe, every castle, 
and almost every cottage, has its own particular song, ballad, 
or legend ; for which the country is not so much indebted to 
scholars and men of learned leisure and intellectual refinement, 
as to the shrewd but hearty and passionate common people." 

Of the Jacobite ballads, from which many quotations appear 
in the following pages, I said at the same time : — 

" In the Jacobite songs more especially, the humour was far 
more conspicuous than the pathos. In the heat of the conflict, 
and when the struggle was as yet unended, and its results uncer- 
tain, ridicule and depreciation of the enemy were weapons more 
effective to stir the passions of the combatants than appeals 
to mere sentiment, even if the sentiment were as elevated as 
patriotism, or as tender as love and friendship. It was only 
when the Jacobite cause had become utterly hopeless, and when 
its illustrious adherents had laid down their lives for it on the 
bloody moor of Culloden, or on the cruel block of Tower Hill, 
or were pining in foreign lands in penury and exile, that the 
popular bards were so far inspired as to be able to strike the 
keynote of true poetry. 

" As the age was, so were they. In their verse, as in a 
mirror, were reflected the events and feelings of the time. 
When the time was hopeful, they were hopefuL When the 
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timo was ribald, insolent, jaunty, and reckless, they responded 
to its touch like the harp-string to the harper. From 168S 
to 1 746 was the day of the common rhymers of the street or 
the ale-house, or the lone farmhouse among the hills — the 
day when the men of strong feelings, rude humour, and coarse 
wit could "say their say" in language intelligible alike to 
the clansman and the chief, the ploughman and the gentle- 
man. And they were disputants who could hit as hard in the 
battles of the tongue as they could, if need were, in the battle 
of swords; and who could wield the musket and claymore in 
physical as effectually as the sledge-hammer of invective in 
moral warfare. Satire with them was not " a polished razor 
keen," but a cudgel or a battering-ram ; not a thing that 
merely drew blood, but that broke the skull and smashed the 
bones. But after the fatal fight of Culloden the voice of the 
coarse humorist, if not altogether silenced, was softened or 
subdued. There had been a time to sing and to dance, but it 
had passed, and the day of lamentation had succeeded it. The 
rhymers had flourished in the one epoch, — it was now the turn 
of the poets. 

" Sorrow for the vanquished and indignation against the 
victors superseded all the lighter emotions which had hitherto 
found their expression in songs, ballads, and epigrams ; and 
the echoes of national music that came from Scotland came 
from saddened hearts, and from desolate and all but depopu- 
lated glens. The voice of the mourner of these days was as 
pathetic and often as vehement as the inspired strains of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and partook of the phraseology as well 
as sentiment of the sacred writings. In the hour of their 
prosperity the Stewarts had been but common men ; but 
Whets adversity befell them, they were elevated to the rank 
of heroes and demi-gods. Popular sympathy crowned them 
with graces and virtues which, as throned kings, they had 
never known ; and loyalty, wavering in the sunshine of 
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fortune, became firm as the rocks in the tempests of 
calamity." 

Among the accomplished ladies who between the '45 and 
the advent of Burns adorned the poetical literature, the names 
of Lady Anne Lindsay, Mrs. Grant of Carron, Lady Grizzel 
Boillie, Mrs. Cockburn, Mrs. Crawford, and Miss Blamire 
stand conspicuous for the tender, joyous, arch, and melan- 
choly ballads which they wrote to the beautiful old melodies 
of their country, and which still retain their place amid all 
the changes of the musical taste and fashion in our time. 

Of the contemporaries of Robert Burns, whose reputations 
seem pale in the light of his genius, but who are still worthy 
of honourable mention for their contributions to the literature 
of their country, may be cited the names of the Rev. John 
Skinner, author of the renowned ballad of " Tullochgorum," 
"The Ewie wi' the Crooked Horn," and other songs still 
popular ; William Julius Mickle, the author of " There's nae 
Luck aboot the Hoose," one of the most simply beautiful 
songs that were ever inspired by the domestic affections ; 
Robert Ferguson, to whom Burns in a burst of poetic enthu- 
siasm generously erected a mortuary memorial in a grave- 
yard at Edinburgh ; Lapraik, Semple, and Logan, and in a 
succeeding generation Dr. John Leyden ; James Hogg, better 
known as the Ettrick Shepherd ; the Baroness Nairn, authoress 
of " The Land o' the Leal " and «' Caller Herrin' ; " and Robert 
Tannahill, the luckless Paisley weaver, who wrote " Jessie 
the Flower o' Dunblane ; " William Ross, the author of 
" Eleonore ; " and John Beattie, the luckless author of the 
admirable poem of " John o' Arnha'," that contains passages 
of wit, humour, and descriptive power only exceeded by the 
inimitable " Tarn o' Shunter " of Burns ; William Motherwell, 
Donald Carrick, Alexander Rogers, James Bullantino, and a 
very numerous multitude of bards — all more or loss esteemed 
in Scotland — of which it would serve no good purpose to 
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recapitulate the names, even if it were possible to do so. 
Favourable specimens of their writings may be seen by all who 
cure to look for them in such collections as " Whistle- Jlinkie," 
" Scottish Minstrelsy " (six volumes), and the very numerous 
collections issued from the Edinburgh press from the beginning 
till the middle of the present century. 

But the greatest of all literary preservers of the Scottish lan- 
guage was undoubtedly the illustrious author of the " Waverley 
Novels." He was aided in the congenial task of perpetuating 
that language by such lessor lights of literature ai Allan 
Cunningham, John Gait, and Christopher North ; but Sir 
Walter Scott towered far above them all, and carried the 
name and fame of Scotland, a? well as the quainl graces and 
tender archaisms of the language, to the remotest parts of 
the civilised world. 

The generations that have arisen since the old Abbey of 
Dryburgh received the mortal remains of that greatest of the 
Scottish writers, second to none of British birth, except Shak- 
speare, have lost sight in some degree of the works of the great 
Sir Walter. Hut though partially eclipsed in popularity, they 
are firmly established among the classics of the nineteenth 
century, not only in his own country, but in France and Ger- 
many. In their original garb — untranslateable to foreign 
nations in all their native vigour and delicate shades of mean- 
ing — they will consecrate to many a future generation that shall 
have ceased to speak Scottish, the remembrance of a noble old 
language. Yet it may be said with truth " that even in its 
ashes will live the wonted fires;" for modern English in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century has not disdained to 
borrow from the ancient Scotch many of the strong simple 
words that the fashionable English writers of the eighteenth 
century suffered to fall into desuetude. As there has been 
pre-Itaphaelitism in painting, there have been and will continue 
to bo pre-Addisonianism and even pre-Shakspearianism in 
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the richly composite language spoken and written in these 
islands, and in the vast American and Australian continents 
that are rapidly producing a literature of their own. The 
English language of the future will in all probability comprise 
many words not now used or understood on the south of the 
Tweed, but that arc quite familiar to the north of it, as 
well as in the United States and Australia. Such useful and 
poetical words as thiul, (jloamhi, eerie, dree, weird, and the others 
already cited, and which have been adopted from the ancient 
Scotch by the best English writers, are a clear gain to the 
language, and are not likely to be abandoned. 

Whatever oblivion may attend the works of the great bulk 
of Scottish writers, Robert Burns and Walter Scott will cer- 
tainly live in the affection of posterity ; and if some of their 
Words have already become obsolete, their wit and humour, 
their earnestness and their eloquence, and the whole spirit of 
their teachings, will survive. To aid English readers in the 
comprehension of these immortal books, and to remind Scottish 
readers of what they owe to the literary lights of their country, 
is one of the main objects of the present compilation. The 
author, if he can be called the author, or merely the artificer of 
this book, hopes that it will not only answer this particular pur- 
pose, but serve more generally to impress upon the minds of the 
people of this age how rich is the language of their ancestors, 
and what stores of literary wealth lie comparatively unknown 
and unregarded in the vernacular of what are irreverently 
called the " common people. " It is the " common people " who 
create and shape the language, and the "uncommon people," 
known as authors, whose duty it is to help to perpetuate it in 
books for the pleasure and instruction of posterity. 
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Ae. the indefinite article a, or 
one, and far more emphatic in 
poetical composition than one 
or one, as in Burns'* beautiful 
song •' Ae fond kiss and then 
we sever." Some of the many 
half - English editors of the 
Scottish poet have altered ac 
into " one," which to a Scottish 
ear is the reverse of an improve- 
ment. At does not merely 
signify "one, but only one, and 
is definite and particular, not 
indefinite and general, in its 
meaning. 

Aboon, above. 

Aiblins, perhaps, possibly ; from 
conjoined with I'm or tins, 
inclining to, as in the " westlin 
wind " — wind inclining to the 
west ; hence aiblini means inclin- 
ing to be possible. 

There"! mony wnur be*n o' the race, 
And *i6tins ane been better. 

— BuaNt: TktDrtam. 
TtCtrgtlJI, 

Aidle, ditchwatcr : derivation on- 
known, bat possibly from the 
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Gaelic adhajil; dull, heavy, stag- 
nant. 

Then lug out your ladle. 
Deal brimstone like t tttle, 
Aud roar every nftfe of the damned. 
— Burns : Ortknjjx. Orthodox. 

Ail at W'hnl ailfyt at! is a 
peculiarly Scottish syuoaym for 
What is your objection to her, 
him. or it ? 

An old servant who took a efccfp of 
everything that went od in the fan ily, bay- 
ing observed that his master had faken 
wine with every lady at the table except one 
who wore a green dress, jogged his memory 
with the question, " What itilt ye at ktr 
in tkt fret* c MR I "— Dkan Ramsay. 

Air, early, from the Gaelic «ir. ( he 
east, where the sun rises. " An 
air winter makes a sair winter ;" 
which maybe Englished, "An 
early winter makes u surly 
wintor." 

Airt, a point of the compass ; also 
to direct or show the way. This 
excellent word ought to be 
adopted into English. It comes 
from tho Gaelic ard, gird, a 
height. "Of a' the airtt from 
which the wind can blaw," is 
better than "of all the ouur- 
A 
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Aisle — Athol Brosc. 



ten from which the wind caii 

blow." 

O' a' the airts the wind can t 

I dearly lo'e the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie Uvea, 

The lassie I lo'e best.— Bu'RNk - 

But yon green graft* (grave), h^vclfuskic 

green, » ' 9 

Wad airt me to my Ueasurev7*BuRHS. 

Aizle, a live coal that 'lfios out of 
the Btc. It is a superstition in 
England to call, the° live coals 
violently ejected .from the Are 
by the gas geTrocited in them 
by the names- of "purses" or 
"coffins,'' Recording to the fan- 
ciful resemblance which they 
bear to tjfesfl articles, and which 
arc suppled to be prophetic 
of m»i.-v. or of a death in the 
family" Some such superstition 
seehis.to lie at the root of the 
SflaUith word aisle. 

' ^He noticed that an aitle brunt 
• ■ Htr braw new worset apron. 

— Bcrhs : /iat/mve'en. 

Jamieson snys the word was 
used metaphorically by the poet 
Douglas to describe the appear- 
ance of a country that has been 
desolated by fire and sword. In 
the Gaelic, .•••'-.«•- signifies a 
death-shroud. The derivation, 
which has been suggested from 
hazel or hazel-nut, from the 
shape of the coal when ejected, 
seems untenable. The Gaelic 
aittal, meaning joy, merri- 
ment, lias also been suggested, 
as having been given by children 
to the flying embers shot out 
from the fire ; but the derivation 
from aideine seems preferable. 



Anent, concerning, relating to. 
This word has only recently been 
admitted into the English dic- 
tionaries published in England. 
In Worcester's and Webster's 
Dictionaries, published in the 
United States, it is inserted as 
a Scotticism. Mr. Stormonth, 
in his Etymological Dictionary 
( 1 87 1 ), derives it from the Anglo- 
Saxon ongean and the Swedish 
on gent, opposite ; but the ety- 
mology seems doubtful. 

The anxiety anent them was too intense 
to admit of the poor people remaining 
quietly at home. — The Dream Numbers, 

by T. A. Tsou-Ofg. 

Arl penny, a deposit paid to 
seal a bargain ; earnest-money ; 
French arrhei. From the Gaelic 
earlat or iarlai, earnest-money, 
a pledge to complete a bar- 
gain. 

Here, lak' this gowd, and never want 
Enough to gar yc drink and rant, 
And this is but an art-penny 
To what I afterwards design ye. 

—Allah Ramsay. 

Asse. tho fireplace; the hearth; 
the place whore the ashes or 
cinders full. Assc-bole or ash- 
pit is supposed by some philo- 
logists to he derivable from the 
Gaelic airir, a receptacle ; au, 
the back part of anything, or 
backwards. 

Do ye no see Rnb. Jock, and Hab, 
As they are girded gallantlie. 

While 1 am hurklln i' the atte t 
111 hae a new cloak about me 
—Ancient Ballad : To* your Amid 
CbaJl about ye. 

Athol brose. whisky with honey, 
taken as a morning drop; a 



Auld Lang Syne — Bab. 
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powerful and indigestive mix- 
ture, that no one but a Highlander 
ont in the open air and in active 
exercise during the whole da; 
can safely indulge in. Why it 
is named from the district of 
Athol in preference to an; other 
port of the Highlands is neither 
known nor perhaps discover- 
able. 

An' aye since he wore tartan trews 
He dearly lo'ed the Atkolt brost. 
And wae was he, yoo may suppose, 
To play farewell to whisky. 

—Neil Cow. 

Auld lang syne. This phrase, 
so peculiarly tender and beauti- 
ful, and so wholly Scotch, has 
no exact synonym in any lan- 
, and is untranslatable ex- 
by a weak periphrasis. The 
ost recent English dictionaries 
have adopted it, and the expres- 
sion is now almost as common 
in England as in Scotland. Allan 
Ramsay included in " The Tea- 
Table Miscellany " a song en- 
titled " Old Long Syne," a very 
poor production. It remained 



Bab. An; personal adornment 
worn by young lovers, either a 
bunch of flowers on the bosom, 
or a tassel or bow of ribbons. 
Lu'l-bab, un ear-ring ; wooer-bob), 
a knot of ribbons tied at the 
knee by the young peasant Lads 
when they went courting. The 
word also signifies a cockade or 
other badge in the hat or bonnet. 



for Robert Burns to make " Auld 
Lang syne " immortal, and fix it 
for ever in the language of Great 
Britain, America, and the Anti- 
podes. Latvj >in •■//"• is a kin- 
dred, and almost as beautiful a 
phrase, which has not yot been 
adopted into English. 

A wee. n short timo ; contraction 
of a " wee while," or a little 
while. Bide-a-wce, wait a little. 

Upon a summer afternoon, 

A we before the sun gaed doun. 

— The /.ail Ctrwrie, 

Awmrie, a chest, a cabinet, a 
secretaire ; from tho French 
armoire. 

Close the momn'r. steclt the kisl, 

Or else some gear will soon be missed. 

— Sin Walthk Scott : DvnalJ Cain/, 

Ayont, beyond or on the other 
side. A Northumbrian as well 
as a Scottish word. In the Eng- 
lish Border " ayont the Tweed " 
is Scotland, and on the Scottish 
side of the Border it is Eng- 
land. 



Bauble is possibly of similar or 
the same origin. The word is 
derived from the Gaelic babag 
or baban, a tassel, a fringe, a 
knot, a cluster ; and babaek, in- 
nocent pleasure, applied to the 
bob as a symbol. 

A coclrit bat with a bah o' blue ribbons 
at it. 

—Sin Waiter Scott : Old Mortality 
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Bairn-time — Bane-dry. 



Bairn-time, a whole family of chil- 
dren, or all the children that a 
woman bears. This peculiarly 
Scottish word is a corruption 
of a baim-Uan ; from the Gaelic 
loom, the English term, to bear, 
to produce, to pour out. 

Your M ajesty, most excellent ! 

While noble* strive to please ye. 
Will ye Accept a compliment 
A simple Bardie gi'es yet 
Thae U.nr.y lutim-timr Heaven hat lent. 
Still higher may they heeic ye I 
— Burns : A Dream, Addrtited to 
Georgt III. 

The following lines, from "The 
Auld Farmer's New Tear's Salu- 
tation to his A aid Mare, Magpie," 
show that Bums understood the 
word in its correct sense, though 
he adopted the orroneoua spell- 
ing of time instead of teem : — 

My pleugh is now thy bairn-time a", 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw, 
Forbye sax mac I sell! awa', 

That thou has nunM ; 
They drew me threttecn pounds an' twa. 

The very want. 

Balow I An old lullaby in the 
Highlands, sung by nurses to 
young children, as in the pathe- 
tic ballad entitled " Lady Anne 
Both well's Lament : " — 

Balow I my babe, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sair to see thee weep I 

Burns has " Hee, baloo/" to 
the tune of "The Highland 
Balov:"— 

Hee. hale*, my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture of the (real Clanronald. 

The phrase is derived from the 
Gaelic M, the equivalent of byi 



in the common English phrase 
" Bye I bye I " an adjuration to 
sleep — "Go to bye-bye;" and 
laogh, darling, whence, by the 
abbreviation of laogh into loo, 
bi-lao or balow — " Sleep, dar- 
ling." Jamieson has adopted a 
ludicrous derivation from tho 
French — " bat /<> U loup," which 
he mis-translates " Be still ; the 
wolf is coming." 

Bandster. one who makes a band 
or binds sheaves after the reap- 
ers in the harvest-field. 

In hairst at the shearing, nae youths now 
ore jeering. 
The baadiUrt are lyart and wrinkled 
and grey ', 

At fair or at preaching, nae wooing or 
(leeching, 

The flowers o' the forest ore a" weed 
away. 

— Elliot: Tki Flmmef tlu Fmit. 

In this pathetic lament for 
"the flowers" of Ettrick Forest 
— the young men slain at the 
doleful battle of Flodden — the 
maidens moum in artless lan- 
guage for the loss of their lovers, 
and grieve, as in this touching 
stanza, that their fellow-labour- 
ers in the harvest-field ore old 
men, wrinkled and grey, with 
their sparse locks, instead of 
the lusty youths who have died 
fighting for their country. The 
air of this melancholy but very 
beautiful song is pure Gaelic. 

Bane-dry, dry as a bone ; banr- 
idle, thoroughly idle ; not only 
idle in the flesh, but in the bone 
and marrow. 



Bang — Baudrons. 
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Bang, to beat, to subdue ; banrric 
or bangtomc, quarrelsome, irri- 
t apt to take offence ; bang- 
beggar, a constable or a con- 
stable's staff, and bangrre, a 
scolding, irritable, and conten- 
tions woman. The etymology 
of these words is uncertain. 
The last seems to be derivable 
from the Gaelic bin, a woman : 
banag, a busy little woman ; ban 
ckeatrd, a female tramp or gipsy. 

Bannock, an oatmeal cake, ori- 
ginally compounded with milk 
instead of water. 

Hale breeks, rax pence, and a bannock. 
— Busks : T-Jamri Tail, Gltnconncr. 

HanmA'kt o bear-meal, bannocks o' barley. 

—Jacobite Siing. 

From the Gaelic bainnr, milk. 

Bap, a small wheaten cake or roll, 
sold in Scotland for breakfast 
when porridge is not nsed. The 
grandfather of a lato Prime 
Minister of Great Britain kept 
a small shop in Leitb Walk, 
Edinburgh, where he Bold 
" baps," flour, oatmeal, peas, 
JtC, and where ho was popu- 
larly known to the boys of 
the neighbourhood as " Sma' 
BAps," because his baps were 
reputed to be smaller than those 
of his brother tradesmen. 

Barken, to clot, to harden on the 
surface, as some viscous and 
semi-liquid mixtures do on ex- 
posure to the air. The word is 
derived from tho bark or out- 
ward covering of trees. 



Barm, yeast ; old English ; not yet 
obsolete in the rural districts. 

Barmkin. a corruption of barbican, 
a watch-tower on a castle or for- 
tress. The derivation of barbi- 
can (the name of a street in old 
London, still retained) is from 
the Gaelic bar, a pinnacle 
or high place ; and bcaehan, a 
place of watching or observa- 
tion. From beachnn is derived 
beacon, a watch -lire, a signal 
light. 

And broad and bloody rose the sun. 
And on llie barmkin none. 

And he called a page who was witty 
and sage 
To go to the bannkin high. 
— Bffrdtr MinxtrcUy : Lord Seulix. 

Bauch. insipid, tasteless, without 
flavour, as in the alliterative pro- 
verb : — 

Beauty but bounty's but bauck. 

—Allan Kamsav. 

(Beauty without goodness is without 
flavour.) 

The etymology of this pecu- 
liarly Scottish word is uncertain, 
unless it be allied to the English 
baulk, to hinder, to impede, to 
frustrate ; or from tho Gaelic 
bac, which has the same mean- 
ing. 

Baudrons, a pet name for a cat, 
for which no etymology has yet 
been found. The word remains 
as unaccountable as " Tybert," 
used by Shakspeare for the same 
animal, 

Auld baudroni by the ingle tits, 
WT her loof her face a washin*. 
— Boshs : Sic a Wtft at Willie had. 
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Bauk — Beaslie. 



Bauk. the cross-beam in the roof 
of a cottage ; baukie-bird, a name 
given to the bat, that haunt- the 
roof. Sauk is from the English 
baulk, of which the primary 
meaning was from the Gaelic 
bae, to hinder, to frustrate, and 
was applied to the cross-beam of 
the roof because it prevented 
the roof from giving way, and 
to other wooden partitions ne- 
cessary for division. It also 
came to signify to disappoint, 
because disappointment was the 
prevention or hindering of the 
fulfilment and realisation of 
hope. 

When lyart leaves bestrew Ihc yird, 
Or, wavcrin' like the bavkit-bird, 
Bedim could Boreas' blast, 
An' hailstones drive wi' birter skyte. 
—Burns : Tkt Jelly Btggan. 

Bawbie, a halfpenny — metaphori- 
cally used for a fortune by Sir 
Alexander Boswell, the son of 
the more famous James Boswell, 
the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 
It occurs in the song of "Jen- 
nie's Bawbie:" — 

Quoth he, " My sodden, nymph, 

and queen, 
Vour beauty dairies baith my e'en," 
But dcil a beauty had he seen 
But Jennie's bawbee. 

Sir Alexander took the hint 
of his song from a much older 
one ; — 

A* that e'er my Jeanie had. 
My Jeanie had, my Jeanie had, 
A that e'er my Jeanie had 

Was ae bawbie. 
There's your plack, and my plack, 
And your plack, and my plack, 

Aud Jennie's / Me. 



Bawsont or bawsins. marked 

with white on the face, a* 
in cattle ; of uncertain ety- 
mology, but poBsibly connected 
with bath, the forehead. 

The stirk stands i' the tether, 
And our braw bawsint yade 

Will carry ye hamc your corn ; 
What wad ye be at, ye jade? 
— Wood and Married and a'. 

Bawtie. a watch-dog ; apparently 
from the Gaelic btachd, watch, 
observe, nnd tigh (pronounced 
tee), a house. A favourite name 
in Scotland for a faithful dog. 
The English word Tomer, which 
is equally common, is also from 
the Celtic tuUle, to struggle or 
contend with. 

Bourd na' in Bawtle, lest he bite (i.r., 
do not play tricks or jest with the watch- 
dog, lest be bite you). 

Bazil, a sot, a fool ; of unknown 
etymology, but possibly con- 
nected with the Gaelic prata- 
nach, an impertinent person. 

He scorned to sock mang weirdies* fellows, 
Wi' menseless baxili in an alehouse. 
— George Beattib : JoAn o' ArnMa'. 

Beak or beek— common in Ayr- 
shire and M earns — to sit by a 
fire and exposed to the fall heat 

of it. 

A lion. 

To recreate his limbs and take his rest, 
Beakand his breast and bellic at the sun, 
Under a tree lay in the fair forest. 
— Roa»T Hemevsok Im Tkt Evtrgrm : 
1 in Lion and the Monti. 

Bcastie. an affectionate diminutive 
of beatl, applied to any small 
and favourite animal. 



Beck— Bicker. 
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Wee, *lc*(ti(. cowerin*, timoroos beastie, 
Oh, what a panic's in thy breastic 1 
Thou needna start awa ae funic, 
Wi' bickcrin' brattle. 

— Burns : To a Mouse. 

Beck, to curtsey. 

" It's aye gude to be ceevil," as the auld 
wife said when she facte t to the deevil.— 
Allah Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Bed-fast, confined to bed or bed- 
ridden. In English, fait as a 
suffix is scarcely nsed except in 
tteadfait, Le., fast fixed to the 
tltad place or purpose. 

For these eight or ten months 1 have 
been ailing, sometimes bed-fast and some- 
times not.— Burns : Litter to Cunning. 

lap. 

An earth -fast or yird-fatt 
stane is a largo stone firmly 
fixed in the earth. Faith-fait, 
truth- fait, and liope-fait are beau- 
tiful phrases, unused by English 
writers. If faithful and truth- 
ful, faithlai and truthlcit, are 
permissible, why not faith-fatt, 
trulh-fatt, and hope-fait ! 

Beet, to feed or ndd fuel to a 
.fire or flame; from the Gaelic 
Iratha, life, food, and btathaich, 
to feed, to nourish. 

May Kennedy's tar -honoured name 
Lang beet his hymeneal flame. 

— Burks : To Gavin Hamilton. 

It warms me, it charms me, 

I'o mention but her name ; 
It heats me, it beets me. 
And sets me a' aflame. 

— Burns : Epistle to Davie, 

I wonderin' gaie on her stalely steps, 
And btet my hopeless flame. 

—Allah Cunningham : Bonny 
Lad, Ann. 



Beltain, the fire of Bel or Baal, 
kindled by the Druids annually 
on the first morning of May 
direct from the rays of the sun. 
Ben Ledi, in Perthshire — the 
hill of God, as the name signi- 
fies in Gaelic — was the most 
Hacred of all the hills, on the 
summit of which this imposing 
ceremony was performed. The 
name of Bel or Baal is derived 
from the Gaelic btatlin or Im 
{th silent), life, and uile, all ; 
whence Bel, Beu], or Baal, the 
life of all, and fain, a corrup- 
tion of trine, the fire. The cere- 
mony wus also performed in Ire- 
land in pre-Christian times on 
the 2ist of June. The word 
" Beltane " is of frequent occur- 
rence in the ballad poetry of 
Scotland, and in conjunction 
with " Yule " or Christinas is by 
no means obsolete; as in the 
phrase, " The love that is hot nt 
Beltane may grow cauld ere 
Yule." 

Belyve, by-and-bye, immediately. 
This word occurs in Chaucer 
and in many old English ro- 
mances. 

Hie we btlyve 
And look whether Ogie be alive. 

—Romance of Sir Otuel. 

fielyve the elder bairns come droppin' in. 
. — Burns : Cotter's Saturday tVigkt. 

Bicker, a drinking-cup, a beaker, 
a turn ; also a quarrel. 

Fill high the foaming dicier! 
Body and soul are mine, quoth he, 
I'll have them both for liquor. 

—The Gin fiend ami his Three 
Houses. 
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Bide — Billies. 



Setting my staff wi' a' my skill 

To keep me ticker ; 
Though leeward whiles, against my will, 

I look a bicker. 
— Burns : Death and Doctor Hornbook. 

Bicker means rapid motion, and, in a 
secondary and very common sense, quar- 
relling, fighting, a battle. Sir Walter Scott 
refers to the bickers or battles between the 
boys of Edinburgh High School and the 
Gutterbluids of the streets. In " Hal- 
lowe'en" Burns applies bickering to the 
motion of running water : — 

Whiles glistened to the nightly rays, 
Wi' bickerin, doncin' dazzle. 
— R. Drknnah. 

Bide, to stop, to delay, to wait, 
to dwell or abide. 

Bield, a shelter. Of uncertain 
etymology, perhaps from build. 

Better a wee bush than nae bield. 
Every man bends to the bush he gets 
bield frae. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scots Froverbi. 

Beneath the random bield of clod or stane. 
— Burns : To a Mountain Daisy. 

Bien, comfortable, agreeable, snug, 
pleasant ; from the French Mm, 
well. Lord N eaves was of opinion 
that this derivation was doubt- 
ful, but suggested no other. If 
the French etymology be inad- 
missible, the Gaelic can supply 
biim, which means harmonious, 
pleasant , in good order ; which 
is perhaps the true root of the 
word. 

While frosty winds blaw in the drift 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I grudge a wee the great folk's gift 
That live sae bien and snug. 

—Burns : .',-.■■.*..- to Davie. 
Sien's the but and ben. 
— Jauts Ballamtini: The Father i 



Bier or beir, a lament, *a moon. 

As I went forth to take the air 

In til on evening clear, 
I spied a lady in a wood 
Making a heavy bier; 
Making a heavy bier, 1 wot, 

While the tears dropped frae her e'en, 
And aye she sighed and said Alas ! 
For Jock o Hazelgrecn. 
— Old Ballad, on which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott modelled his "Jock 
o' Hateldean." 

Jamieson says that beir (not 
bier) is allied to the Icelandic 
byre, a tempest, and to old 
English bri . byre, bine, force ; 
but it is of more probable origin 
In the Gaelic buir, to lament, 
to whine ; whence probably the 
prevalence of the custom among 
the Celtic nations of moaning 
over the dead body, and chant- 
ing the doleful coronach or 
death-wail, came afterwards to 
be applied to the liter, or table, 
board, or plank, on which the 
corpse was extended, or the 
coffin in which it was placed. 

Bigly, beautiful ; origin unknown. 

Will ye come to my bigly bower. 
An' drink the wine wi' me 1 
— Buciian's Ancient Scottish Ballads. 

Billies, fellows, comrades, young 
men ; a term of familiarity and 
affection. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet, 

— Burns : Tam »' Shauter. 
Rise up I rise up now, billie dear, 

Rise up I I speak these words to sec 
Whether thou'st gotten thy deadly 
wound, 

Or if God and good leaching may suc- 
cour tttcc— Border Minstrrlry. 

" This word," says Jamieson, 
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"is probably allied to German 
bill it/, the Belgian billikt, equals, 
as denoting those that are on a 
footing as to age, rank, relation, 
affection, or employment." 

This is an error. In German, 
Inilig means moderate in price, 
fair, just, equitable, reasonable. 
The Lowland Scotch biilic is 
the some as the English fetUnc ; 
and both are derived from the 
Gaelic baJaock, a shepherd, a 
cowherd, a husbandman ; from 
6a, cows, plural of bo, a cow, and 
tooth, a lad, a young man. 

Bink or bunker, a bench ; called 
in America a bunk. 

I set him in beside Ihe kink. 

And gied him bread and ale lo drink. 

-Hud'i Colin lion .- The Brisk 
Young Lad. 
A winnock (window) bunker in the east, 
Where ut Auld Nick in shape o bra.se. 
— Burns : Tarn Skanter 

Bird or burd, a term of endear- 
ment, applied to a young woman 
or child. 

And by my word, the bonnie bird 
In danger shall nol larry, 

And though the storm is raginjc wild, 
VU row ye o'er the ferry. 

— Thomas Campbell. 

Birdalane or burdalane. A term 
of sorrowful endearment, ap- 
plied to an only child, especially 
to a girl, to signify that she is 
without household comrades or 
companions. 

And Newton Gordon, birdalane. 
And Dalgetie both stout and keen. 

—Scott's Minstrelsy. 

Birkie, a young and conceited 
person; from the Gaelic biorach. 



a two-year -old heifer ; Horaiclie, 
a colt ; applied in derision to a 
very young man who is lively but 
not over-wise. 

Ve see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a' that. 

— Burns : A Man's a Man. 
" And besides, ye donnard carle ! " 
continued Sharpitlaw, " the minister did 
say that he thought he knew something 
of the features of the birkie that spoke lo 
him in the Park."— Scott : Heart 0/ 
M iiflfflhian. 

" Wcel, Janet, ye ken when I preach 
you're almost always fast asleep before 
I've well given out my teat ; but when any 
of these yoong men from St. Andrews 
preach for me, 1 see you never sleep a wink. 
Now that's what 1 call no using me as you 
should do." " Hoot, sir," was the reply, 
"is that a'? I'll soon tell you the reason 
o* that. When you preach, we a' ken the 
Word o' God is safe in your hands; but 
when thae young birkies tak it in hand, 
ma certic ! hut it lak's us a' 10 look after 
them."— Deam Ramsay. 

Birl. to pour out liquor ; probably 
from the same root as the Eng- 
lish purl, as in the phrase " a 
purling stream," probably de- 
rived from the ancient but 
now obsolete Gaelic bior, a well ; 
bioral, pertaining to a well or 
like a welL 

There were three lords birliuf at the wine 

On the dowie dens o' Yarrow. 
—Motherwell's Ancient Minstrelsy. 
Oh, she has birled these merry young men 
With the ale, but and the wine. 

— Border Minstrel*} I Fame Food rag I. 

Birs, the thick hair or brittle* on 
the back of swine. 

The sourer gave the sow a kiss. 
Humph I quo' she, it's a' for my bin I 
— Allah Ramsay's Scats Proverbs. 

Bismeres or bismar, the keeper of 
a brothel, a bawd , from the 
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Bit and Brat — Black-Mail. 



Gaelic baoit, lust, lewdness, and 
mathair (pronounced ma-air), mo- 
ther ; also a prostitute. Jamie- 
son derives the word from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and quotes Rudd 
— "Burner, contnmelia, aut bit- 
merian, illudere, dehonnorare 
polluero." The Gaelic deriva- 
tion is more satisfactory than 
that from the hybrid language 
called Anglo-Saxon, whioh is 
but inchoate and primitive old 
English based upon corrupted 
Celtic, with superadded Dutch 
and Flemish. 

Bit and brat To earn " bit and 
brat " is to earn food and rai- 
ment ; from the Gaelic biadh, 
food, and brat, a rag, n gar- 
ment, or clothing. 

Bittock, a small bit or piece. 
When a wayfarer on the road 
asks of a chance passer-by 
at what distance is the place 
to which he is bound, the 
probable reply is, that it is 
two, three, or any other number 
of miles " and a bittock," signify- 
ing that the respondent will not 
pledge himself to the exactitude 
of his reply, adding, with the 
proverbial cautiousness popu- 
larly ascribed in England to 
his countrymen, that there may 
be a bittock added to his com- 
putation ; though the quali- 
fying bittock has often been 
found to exceed the primary 
estimate. 

Black -mail. The word mail is 
derived from the Gaelic mal, 



rent, tax, or tribute ; and mala, 
a bag, a sack, a purse, a budget 
to contain the tribute. Why 
the particular exaction called 
black -mail, levied by many 
Highland chieftains in former 
times to ensure the protection 
of the herds of cattle passing 
through their territories to 
southern markets, received the 
epithet of black has never been 
clearly explained. The word 
has been supposed by some to 
designate the moral turpitnde 
and blackness of character of 
those who exacted such a tax, 
and by others it has been con- 
jectured that Uack-amil derived 
its name from the black cattle 
of the Highlands, for whose 
protection against thieves and 
caterans the tribute was levied ; 
while yet another set of etymo- 
logists have set forth the opinion 

that i '.!.-*• n,:tll. not black -mail. 

was the proper word, derived 
from the small Scottish coin — 
the plaque or flack — in which 
the tribute was supposed to be 
collected. But as mail is un- 
doubtedly from the Gaelic, and 
as black-mail was a purely High- 
land extortion, and so called 
at a time when few resident 
Highland chiefs and none of 
their people spoke English, it 
is possible that black is not to 
be taken in the English sense, 
but that it had, like its associated 
word, mail, a Gaelic origin. In 
that language, blathaich — pro- 
nounced (the (A silent) bid-aid. — 
signifies to protect, to cherish. 
Thus black-mail meant the tri- 
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bate or tax of protection. If 
black, the colour, were really in- 
tended, the Highlanders would 
have used their own word and 
called the tribute mdl-dubh. The 
Gaelic blathaich has the secon- 
dary meaning of to heat. In 
the same sense, the Flemish has 
blatcn, to warm, to animate, 
to burn. In connection with 
the idea of warming, the Scot- 
tish language has several words 
which can scarcely be explained 
by black in the English sense. 
The first is black-burning, which 
Jamieson says is " used in re- 
ference to shame when it is so 
great as to produce deep blush- 
ing, or to erimttm the counte- 
nance." This phrase is equiva- 
lent to the English, a burning 
■ham', when the cheeks burn 
or glow, not with black, but 
with red. The second is black- 
6 Mug, which Jamieson defines 
as fishing for salmon by night 
by means of torclut. lie ex- 
plains the epithet black in this 
instance by suggesting that 
1 ' the fish " are Waal- or f oul 
when tbey come up the ; reams 
to deposit their spawn, an ex- 
planation which is wholly in- 
insible. The third and 
phrases are black-foot and 
He, which both mean " a 
confidant in love affairs, or one 
who goes between a lover and 
bis mistress endeavouring to 
bring the cold or coy fair one 
to compliance." In these in- 
stances, black is certainly more 
related to the idea of warming, 
inciting, animating, than to that 



of blackness. Black-foot and 
black-tole in reality mean hot- 
loot and Aol-sole, as in the 
corresponding phrase, hot-hattc, 
applied to the constant running 
to-and-fro of the go-between. 
Black-uinter, which signifies, 
according to Jamieson, " the 
last cart-load of grain brought 
home from the harvest-field," 
is as difficult as either of the 
phrases previously-cited to 
associate with the idea of black- 
ncu, either moral or physical ; 
but rather with that of comfort, 
warmth — or provision for the 
winter months. The winter 
itself may be metaphorically 
black, but not by any exten- 
sion of meaning or of fancy can 
the epithet black, in colour, be 
associated with a cart-load nf 
grain. There are two other 
equivalent phrases in Scottish 
use in which black is an epithet, 
namely. Hack victual, meaning 
pulse, beans and peas, and black 
crnp, which lias the same sig- 
nification. Jamieson says these 
crops are so called because they 
are always green, and extends 
the meaning to turnips, Ipota- 
toes, Ac, for the same reason ! 
But black cannot be accepted 
us equivalent to grtcn. 

Of all the derivations ever 
suggested for black - mail, the 
word on which this disquisition 
concerning black started, the 
most unfortunate is that of 
Jamieson, who traces it to " the 
German blakmal, and to the 
Flemish blakcn, to rob." It is 
suQicieot for the refutation of 
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Jamieson to state that there 
Is no such word as Ualanal in 
the German language, and that 
blaten, as already observed, does 
not signify to rob, but to burn. 
In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the English black has long 
been a puzzle to the compilers 
of dictionaries. There is no 
trace of it to be found in the 
sense of colour in any of the 
Teutonic languages. Black in 
German is schmrs ; in Dutch, 
Flemish, and Swedish, swart ; in 
Danish, svatrte ; and in old Eng- 
lish, svarth and swarthy. 

Worcester's Dictionary de- 
rives black fTomblcak. Mr. Wedg- 
wood, who is one of the latest 
authorities, says " the original 
meaning of black seems to have 
been exactly the reverse of 
the present sense, viz., shining 
white. It is, in fact," he adds, 
•' radically identical with the 
French blane, from which it 
differs only in the absence of 
the nasal." 

Perhaps it may be possible, 
ex fumo dare lucent, to kindle 
a light out of all this smoke. 
Hay not the real root of the Eng- 
lish black (as a colour) be the 
Gaelic blaaich, or the Flemish 
blakcn, to burn ? That which is 
burned is blackened. A black man, 
or negro, is one whose skin has 
been tanned or bnrnad bythe sun; 
and sun-burnt in this case means 
blackened. It may be said of 
this explanation, whether cor- 
rect or not, that it is at all 
events entitled to as much con- 
sideration as those from bltak 



and blane, and that it is] far 
more probable than either. 

Black saxpence. supposed in 
Scottish superstition to be a 
magical sixpence given by the 
Devil in payment for the soul 
of the person who accepted it. 
The virtue of this "black" six- 
pence consisted in its having 
always a bright sixpence along- 
side of it ; that as soon as it 
was taken away and spent, it was 
replaced by another, and so on 
to the " crack of doom." Jamie- 
son supposed that the infernal 
sixpence was so named from its 
colour ; but possibly, and moro 
probably, it was thus designated 
from the Gaelic blalhaick, pro- 
tection, as being a protection 
against absolute poverty as long 
as the unholy compact existed. 
See Blaek-mail and Black-Watch 
for this sense of the word 
black. 

Black- Watch, a name given to the 
Highland regiment, the brave 
and very distinguished Forty- 
Second, which has fought, bled, 
and conquered in many a hard- 
won field in every part of the 
world, where its services were 
required to vindicate the right 
and uphold the honour of Great 
Britain. It is generally sup- 
posed that the name was given 
to thorn on account of the dark 
colour of the tartan which they 
wear ; but the tartan is not 
black, but very dark green, 
like the tartans of many High- 
land clans, in which green is 
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the predominant bne, varied 
by black, blue, red, or yellow 
stripes in some of them. It is 
possible, however, that black 
in this instance, as in black- 
mail, ftc. (which see), signifies 
protection, and that the popnlnr 
uainc of the illustrious regiment 
in question signifies the "pro- 
tectintj watch." 

Blae. of a livid blue colour, sickly 
blue. 

Blaeberries, bilberries. 

The morning bloc and won. 

— Douglas: Translation of the 
Ainrid. 

How dow yon this blae eastlin' wind, 
That's like to blaw a body blind • 
— Burns. 

Be in dread, O air* ! Some of you will 
Hand with blae countenance* before the 
tribunal of God. 

—Bruce : The Sonts Confirmation. 

Blash. a gust of wind. 

Amidst a glint o' sunshine comes a blash 
o' cauld sleet. — Necta Ambrosiana: 

Blate. shy, modest, bashful ; of 
nnknown derivation. HUid in 
Gaelic is the reverse of blalc 
in Lowland Scotch, and means 
impertinent, troublesome, for- 
ward, presuming. 

Says L. .Til Frank Ker, Ye are na' blate 
To brum us the news o' yer ain defeat. 

—Jacobite Ballad: Johnnie Cope. 
A blate cat makes a proud mouse. 

—Allan K am say, 

Blaud, to lay anything flat with 
violence, a* the wind or a storm 
of rain dues the corn. 



Curst common sense, that imp o' hell, 



This day M'Kinlay takes the flail, 
And he's the boy will blaud her. 

—Burns : The Ordination. 
Ochon ! ochon 1 cries Haughlon, 

That ever I was born 
To see the Buckie burn rin bluid. 
And blaudingo.' the com. 

—Aberdeenshire Ballad. 

Blavers. The blue cornflower. 

Blavert that grow amid while land. 
— Buchan's Ancient Ballade I The 
Gardener Lad. 

B!aw-i'-my-lug, a flatterer, a 
cajolcr, a whecdler ; one who 
bloia fair words into the car of 
a ready listener for a selfish or 
sinister purpose. 

Bledoch, skim-milk ; from the 
Gaelic blcodhach or blcoahann, 
to milk. 

She kirrted the kirn and scummed it clean, 
Left the gudeman but bledoch bare. 
— Allan Ramsay's Everr-rten: The 
Wife o/A uchtermnchty. 

Blether, to talk nonsense, to bo 
full of wind like a bladder, 
fiUthcrikitc, nonsense. 

Blethers, nonsense, impertinence. 
Blaidry, foolish talk, from the 
Gaelic blaidairradid, and blcidir, 
impertinence. fflelhrrum-skatc 
or blctkcnm-ikite, soinet iines cor- 
rupted into Uaddcnkatc, are 
derivatives of this word, " ' Yo 
blcthrin loon ' and ' ye ikyte,' " 
says Cromek, the editor of the 
" Remains of Nitbsdale and 
Galloway Song, " arc terms of 
familiar reproach still in use, 
and are applied to those satiric 
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rogaes who have the art of 
mingling falsehood with truth 
with admirable art." 

Stringing blethers up in rhyme 
For fools lo sing. 

— Burns: The Vision. 

Fame 

Gathers bat wind to blether up a name. 
—Beaumont and Flbtcuu. 

Some are busy bletherin 
Right loud that day. 

— Burns: The Holj Fair. 

Right scornfully she answered him, 
J ng on your gale, you bladderskate— 
My name is Maggie louder. 

— Skmplk : Maggie Lauder. 

"She's better to-night," said one nurse 
to another. " Night's come, but it's not 
Rone," replied her helpmate, in the full 
hearing of the patient, and it s the small 
hours'!! try her." "The small hours'll 
not try me as much as you do with your 
blethering tongues," remarked the patient 
wilh perfect sangfroid. — A Visit to the 
London Hospitals, March 33, (870. 

I knew Burns's " Blethering Bitch," who 
in his later years lived in Tarbolton, and 
earned a scanty living by breaking stones 
on the road. In taking a walk round the 
hill mentioned in " Death and Dr. Horn, 
book," I came upon Jamie Humphrey 
(such was his name) busy at work, and 
n'*ier talking with him a short time, I 
ventured to ask him, " Is it true, Jamie, 
that you are Bums's blethering bitch I " 
11 Aye, deed am I, and mony a guid gill I 
hae gotten by it 1 " This was a broad hint ; 
but I did not take it. — R. Dkbnnan, 

Blinter, to flicker like a flame 
about to expire for wont of 
nourishment. 

Blirt, a sudden bunt of grief or 
anger, also to weep, sob, and 
lament simultaneously. A "blirt 
of greeting " signifies an out- 
burst of tears. The English 



blurt i- akin to the Scottish blirt, 
though not exactly synonymous, 
and is principally used to signify 
a sudden and unpremeditated 
disclosure of what ought to 
bare been kept secret, as in the 
phrase " He blurted out the 
truth," or " He blnrted out an 
oath." The root both of blirt 
and blurt is the Gaelic blaor, to 
cry out or roar, and blaorte. 
cried out or roared. 

Blob, a large round drop of water 
or other liquid. A similar word, 
bleb, now obsolete, was once 
used in England to signify an 
air-bubble, and, in its form of 
blebiter, is the root of Hitter. 

We look on this troubled stream of the 
generations of men to as little purpose 
almost as idle boys do on dancing blebs or 
bubbles on the water. —Sir Thomas 
More : Consolations 0/ the Soul. 

Her e'en the dearest blob o' dew out- 
shining. — Allan Ramsay. 
The bonnie red rose. 
Wet wi' the blobs o dew. 

—Allan Cunningham. 

Bloutcr . to bluster or talk idly ; 
Gaelic bladair, to talk idly. 

Cacklin' aboutl Coleridge or blmterin' 
about Byron. — Nodes Ambrosiesnee. 

Blunk, to mismanage or spoil any- 
thing by clumsy, inexpert, or 
stupid handling ; also a dull, 
stolid , and foolishly inert poreou . 
Jamieson thinks it is derived 
fromthelcolandicWuWi, sleepy- 
headed. It is more probably 
from the Gaelic blonach or blonwj, 
fat, greasy ; whence fut-heudud 
and stupid. 
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Bluntie. In the Dictionary of tbo 
Scottish Language by an anony- 
mous author (Edinburgh, 1818), 
y untie is described as a stupid 
fellow. Jamieson has "blunt, 
stupid, bare, naked," and "blun- 
tie, a sniveller," which he derives 
from the Teutonic blutten, homo 
st olid us. 

They raool me sair, and haud me doun, 
And gar me look like bluntie, Tam ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roan', 
And ihcn comes ane-and-lwcnty, Tarn. 

— Burks, 

The etymology of the English 
word blunt is uncertain, but as it 
signifies the opposite of sharp, 
the Scottish bluntie may be ac- 
cepted as a designation of one 
who is not sharp or clever. No 
English dictionary suggests any 
etymology that can reasonably 
be accepted, the nearest being 
plump, round, or rounded with- 
out a point. "Blunt," the slang 
word for money, is supposed by 
some to be derived from the 
name of 8ir John Blunt, a rich 
director of the South Sea Com- 
pany in the year 17a). 

Bob. to make a curtsey, to bend, 
to bow down. 

Sweei was the smell of flowers, blue, white, 
and red. 

The noise of birds was maist melodious, 
The boMinf boughs bloom'd broad abunc 
my head. 

— R. Hsncvson : The Lion and 
tie Mouse. 
When she cam' ben she bobbit. 
— Ciiamukks's Scottith Setup. 
Weel done, quo' he ; play up. quo' she ; 

Weel bobb'd, quo' Kob the Ranter, 
!t > worth my while to play indeed 
When 1 tiae sic a dancer. 

, —Maggie Lauder. 



When she came ben she babbit.— Burns. 

Out came the auld maidens a' bobbin' dis- 
creetly. 

—James Ballantink: The Auld 
Beggar Man, 

When she came ben she babbit fu* low, 
And what was his errand he soon let her 
know. 

Surprised was the laird when the lady said 

Mai 

As wi' a laigh curtsie she turned her a wa. 

— Toe Laird o Cocifen. 

Bodle, a small Scottish coin, of 
less value than a bawbee, the sixth 
part of an English penny. 

Black Madge, she is prudent, has sense 

in her noddle, 
Is douce and respectil ; I care na' a bottle. 

— Joanna Hailue. 

Bonailie. a parting drink, a stir- 
rup-cup; a deoch an dorut. of- 
fered to and partaken with a 
departing guest, with wishes 
for a good and pleasant journey ; 
a bon voyage. The word, some- 
times written bonnlnu or bonallij, 
is a corrupt spelling of the 
French bonne allee, or bon oiler. 

Bonnie, beautiful, good-natured, 
and cheerful — the three quali- 
ties in combination — as applied 
to a woman ; applied to natural 
objocts, it simply signifies beau- 
tiful, as in " Ye banks and braes 
o' bonnie Doon." This is an old 
English word, usod by Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, and 
still current in the Northern 
English counties, as well as in 
Scotland. 

Bonnieness, a word that conveys 
the sense of both prettiness 
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and goodness, that are some- 
times, but ought never, to dwell 
apart. 

Bonnieness gaed lo the water to wash. 
And prcttiness gaed to the barn to thnuh ; 
Gae tell my mauler to Day me my fee, 
For bouuieuess winoa let prcttiness be. 

— ClIAMDHKS's Scottish Songs. 

Bonspiel, sport or play. 

1 hae been at mony a bonspiel, but ! 
ne'er law such a congregation on the ice 
before. — Noctes Ambrosiam*. 

Boodie, a ghost, a sprite, a hob- 
goblin ; by some derived from 
lode, a message, the German 
'■>•.'.. a messenger, and by others, 
with more probability, from the 
Gaelic bodttch, a spectre — a word 
which is also applied irrever- 
ently to an ill-favoured and 
churlish old man. 

Borrow, to ransom, and not, as in 
English, to effect a loon. 

And in cam* her brother dear, 

A waeful mail was he. 
I'd gic a' the lands I hae, 

Bonnie Jean, to bomui thee. 
Oh. borrow me, brother, borrow me. 

Or borrowed I'll never be, 
For I gar'd kill ray ain dear lord, 

An' life's nae pleasure to me. 

—The Laird o rVarriitouu. 

Bourack or bourock, a name 
given by children to the little 
mounds of sand or earth that 
they raise on the sea-shore or in 
their playgrounds in imitation 
of castles or houses ; — a diminn- 
tive, apparently, of the word 
bower, a lady's chamber. The 
word is sometimes used for a 
shepherd's hut or shieling. In 



some parts of Scotland it signi- 
I'n-.-a lit-apur intuitu] of any kind, 
and also metaphorically a heap 
or crowd of people. 

We'll ne'er big b.m rocks V the sand 
together {Qld Pmf+). io\, we'll never 
I* familiar or closely allied in sentiment or 
purpose. 

Bourd, a jest, a joke ; also to jest, 
to play tricks with. In old 
English, bord. From the Gaelic 
hurt, mocker}'. 

The wizard could no longer bear her bord. 
But, bunting forth in laughter, to her said. 
— SrsNSKR : Faerie Queent. 

I'll tell the bourd, but nae the body. 
A sooth bourd is nae bourd. 
They that bourd wi' cats may count upon 
sauts. 

—Alum Ramsay's Scoti Proverbs. 

Bouse, to drink deeply, to revel ; 
whence the colloquial English 
word " boozy." 

Then let him bouse and deep carouse 

Wi' bumpers Rowing o'er, 
Till he forgets his loves and debts. 

And minds his griefs no more. — Bukhs. 

And though bold Robin Hood 
Would with his Maid Marian 
Sup and bouse from horn and can. 

—Keats. 

Brae, the brow or side of a hill ; 
from the Gaelic brunch, a hill 
side, u steep. 

We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu'd the gowans fine, 

But mony a weary foot we've trod 
Sin auld lang sync. — Burns. 

Brander, a gridiron, also a toast- 
ing-fork; from tho Teutonic 
brennen, to burn ; gtbrannl, 
burned. 
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Brander, a gridiron, i.e., a burner, 
on which to submit food to the 
direct action of the fire without 
the intervention of water ; from 
the Teutonio brtnnen, to burn, 
and gtivannt, burnt. 

Brander-bannock, a cake heated 
on a gridiron ; a common mode 
of preparing oaten cakes in Scot- 
land. 

Branlcie. gaudy, showy. Brankit, 
Tain, conceited, proud of one's 
fine clothes. Brankin a great 
show of finery. 

Where hae ye been tae braw, lad T 
Where hae ye been sac bramiie, O T 

Where hae ye been sae braw, lad ' 
Cam' ye by Killicrankic, O T 

— Johnson's Musical Museum. 

Branne, the calf of the leg: 
whence the English bratnty, 
muscular. 

Your stocking shall be like the cabbage 
leaf, 

That b baith braid and tang, 
Narrow, narrow at the cute (the Instep or 
ankle), 

And braid, braid at the Anuuu. 

— BalUd of the Gardener, /rem 
KinJxh's Collection. 

Brash, a sickness, a rash, an 
eruption. 

The lady's (pine to her chamber, 

A moanful woman was she, 
As gin she hsd taken a sudden brash. 

An' were about to dee. 

— TkiCajGnshmek. 

Brash, a sudden gust of wind, 
also a tuzzle or light ; brathi/ or 
bratuhie, stormy. 

Brat, a rag or clothes; from the 
Gaelic brat, a covering, a mantle, 



a rag ; also bratach, a Hag, a ban - 
ner; whence perhaps the con- 
temptuous English term of brat, 
for a beggar's child, in allusion 
to the rags in which it is chid. 

We've aye had bit and brat. John, 

Great blessings here below ; 
And that helped to keep peace at home, 

John Anderson my jo. 
— From the old veriion of ' ' John A nder- 
ton my Jo," abridged, amemled, and 
purified by Robert Uuhns. 

Bratchet, aconteraptuons or angry 
term for a troublesome or mis- 
chievous child ; a diminutive of 
brat, a child, so called from the 
Gaelic brat, a rag; synonymous 
with another Scottish phrase for 
a poor man's child, us used by 
Bums, " a smytrie o' wee duddic 
(ragged) weans." 

Brattle, clatter, or any noise made 
by the rapid collision of hard 
substances; possibly from be- 
rattle, the augmentative of the 
English word rattle. 

List'uing the doors an' windows rattle, 
I thought me on ihc ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, that tide the brattlt 
O' winter war. 

— llunxs: A Winter Night. 

Breathin'. " I'll do't in a breath- 
in'," instanter, in the time 
which it would take to draw 
a breath. This phrase is far 
superior to the vulgar English 
" in a jiify," or to the still more 
intolerable slang "the twiuk- 
ling of a bedpost." 

Bree. the juice, the essence, the 
spirit. Barley-ftree, the juice of 
the barley, i.e., whisky or ale. 

B 
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Brete is to extract the spirit or 
essence of barley, malt, hops, 
Ac. Both brtt and M are 
directly derived from the Gaelic 
brigh, spirit, jnice, Ac. The 
Italians have brio, spirit, onergy. 
life, animation. From this 
source is derived the English 
slang word a "brick," applied 
to a fine, high-spirited, good 
fellow. Various absord attempts 
have been made to trace the 
expression to a Greek source 
in a spurious anecdote bor- 
rowed from Aristotle, who 
speaks of a tctra/jonoa aner or 
" four-cornered man," supposed 
in the slang of the Universities 
to signify a brick. 

Breeks, the nether garments of a 
man, trousers, trews, breeches. 
The vulgar English word breecket 
is derived from the breech, the 
part of the body which they 
cover. The Scottish word hat 
a more dignified origin in the 
Gaelic breaghad, attire, dress, or- 
nament, and breaghaid, adorn, 
embellish, " from which Celtic 
word." says Ainsworth in his 
I... i in Dictionary, "the Romans 
derived braeca and braeeatvi, 
wearing trews, like the Gaols." 

Thir breeks o mine, my only pair, 
1 wad bat gicn them off my hurdies 
For ac blink o* Ihe bonnie burdies. 

— Burns: Tarn t Stonier. 

Brent or brant, high, steep ; also 

smooth. 

Her fair brent brow, 

Smooth as tbe unwrinklcd deep. 

—Allah Ruiur. 



John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent. 

—Burns : John Andenan my Je, 
In "John Anderson my Jo," tbe aold 
wife means that her husband's brow was 
smooth. I believe thai brent in this pas- 
sage is the past-participle of burn. Shin- 
ing is one of the effects of burning. I 
think the word is always used to mean 
smooth, unwrinkled — as in the Scottish 
phrase brent new, the English! bran new, 
shining with all the gloss of newness. — 
K. Drennan. 

Brim, fierce, disastrous, fatal, 
furious ; from the Gaelic brea- 
mat, mischief, mischance. 

The brim battle of the Harlaw. 

— Allan Kamsav : The Evergreen. 

Bring home, to bo delivered of a 
child. 

Now when nine months were past and gone. 
The lady she brvugkt kerne a son. 

— Buchan's Ballads : Lard Dingwall. 

Brook, to spot, or soil, or blacken 
with soot ; broakit, having a 
dirty face ; and 6rooti>. a nick- 
name either for a sweep or a 
blacksmith. Sruckit is tanned 
by the sun or freckled. The 
root is the Gaelio brucaek, 
spotted, freckled, speckled, par- 
ticularly in the face. 

Broostle, to perspire profusely; 
also to be in a great hurry, 
bustle, or confusion. From the 
Teutonic 6rnu«, bastle, noise, 
or tumult ; brauttn. to ferment, 
to rush, to roar, to «nort with 
anger or impatience. 

Brownie, a household sprite In 
the ancient and not yet extinct 
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superstition of Scotland, who, If 
conciliated, performed domestic 
duties, and made himself use- 
ful and agreeable, similar in 
his character to Pock or Robin 
Good-fellow in England. From 
the Gaelic bronn, a gift, a fa- 
vour. 

Brown study. This phrase, to 
signify deep, sad, or melan- 
choly meditation, was originally 
Scotch, but has long become 
familiar in English. It has 
puzzled all the philologists, who 
persist in deriving almost every 
English word and phrase from 
the Teutonic, the Greek, or the 
Latin, to the exclusion of the 
Celtic, from which even these 
three languages are largely de- 
rived. But they have made no 
guesses superior to that which 
would trace it to a brow study, be- 
cause those who fall into brown 
studies often knit their brows in 
deep thought I The real source 
of the word is the Gaelic iron, 
sorrow, grief, sadness, melan- 
choly, mourning ; bronaa, a sor- 
rowful woman ; bron bhrat, a 
mourning cloth, a cerement or 
mortcloth; bronaeh, sorrowful, 
and hronadh, lamentation. This 
explanation ought to satisfy 
even the Keltophobists, and 
teach them to "rest and bo 
thankful " in their study of this 
particular colloquialism. 

Bruilc to enjoy, to possess; 
from the Teutonic brauehtn, to 
make use of. Wat ttravcht en I 
What is the use of it i 



Weel orttik ye o' von broun, broun bride, 

Between ye and the wi', 
And «ae will I o' my winding-sheer, 
Thai suits me best of a'. 

— J amieson's Collection ; Balladof 
LamutiJrm. 

Brulzie or brulyie. a disturb- 
ance, a commotion, a quarrel. 
This word seems to be the root 
of the English braid, broil, 
embroil, and embroilment, and 
the French cmbroviUer ; all de- 
rivable from the Gaelic bruill, 
to crush, to beat, to fight, to 
thrash. 

Bannocks o' bear-meol. bannocks o' barley ! 
Wha' in a bruUit will 6ru cry a parley? 
Never the lads wi' ihe bannocks o' barley ; 
Here's to the Highlandman's bannocks o' 
barley! 

—Johnson's Musical Museum. 

Brumblc, to make a rumbling 
noise. The English rumlJe and 
the Lowland Scotch brumblc are 
synonymous, and both appear 
to be derived from the Teutonic 
brummen, to rush audibly like 
a rapid stream ; to gurgle, to 
growl. 

Bryttle, to cut up venison. 

And Johnnie has bryttUitlbe deer sae weel, 
And lias feasted his gude htude-hounds. 

— Bonier Miiutrttly : Johnnie 0/ 
BraiJislie. 

Bubbly-jock, a turkey-cock. 

Some of the idiot's friends coming to 
visit him at a farmhouse where he resided, 
reminded him how comfortable he was, 
and how grateful he ought to be for the 
care taken of him. He admitted the fact, 
but he lad his sorrows and troubles like 
wiser men. He stood in awe of the great 
turkey-cock of the farm, which used to 
run and gobble at him. " Aye ! aye I " he 
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•aid, unburthening hii heart, " I'm wry 
weel aft", nit doubt; but eh I man, I'm 
aair hadden doon by the BuiilyjxMI" 
Dean Ramsav. 

Bnckie, a whelk or periwinkle. • 

An' there'll be partans (crabt] an' tudria. 

-TJu BUtkuomt Bridal. 

Bnckle-to, to marry ; derived from 
the idea of fastening or joining 
together. The word occurs in 
a vulgar English song to a very 
beautiful Scottish air, which 
was written in imitation of 
the Scottish manner by Tom 
D'Urfey in the reign of Charles 
II. It has been long popular 
under the title of " Within a 
Mile of Edinburgh Town." 

Buckle-beggar signified what was 
once called a htdgt-priat, who 
pretended to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage. To " buctle 
with a person " was to be en- 
gaged in argument with another. 

" Buff nor stye," a common collo- 
quialism. To say of any one that 
"hewouldneitherbuffnorstye," 
meanB that he would neither do 
one thing or another, that he 
did not know his own mind, 
or that he was so obstinately 
wedded to his own purpose that 
nothing could make him deviate 
from it. It is probably a cor- 
ruption of "he would neither 
be off nor ttay." Jamieson, 
however, derives buff from the 
Teutonic bof, a cheer made by 
mariners ; and thinks that itye 
may refer to the act of mounting 
the shrouds, from the Swedish 



ttiga, to ascend I He has thus 
had recourse to two languages to 
help him out of a difficulty, when 
one, and that his own, would 
have been sufficient. 

He would neither buff nor , lye for father 
or mother, friend or foe.— Galt: \Tkt 
Entail. 

Buirdly, strong and stalwart, 
hearty, well-built. 

Buirdly chiels [ fellows 1 

Are bred in tic a way as this is. 

—Burks : Tkt Twa Dap. 

Bnrnewin, a contraction of 
"Burn-the wind," the popular 
and familiar name for a black- 
smith. 

Busk, to adorn, to dress ; from 
the Gaelic butgadh, a head-dress, 
an adornment for the person ; 
busgainnich, to dress, to adorn, 
to prepare. 

A bonnie bride is soon iuikil. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scati 
Prmrit. 

Bulkyt, busk yi, my bonnie bride, 
Bulk y, bulk yt, my winsome marrow. 

—Hamilton Bauftr. 

But This word in Scotland long 
preserved the meaning it once 
had in England of "without," 
and was derived etymologically 
from "be out," of which it is 
an abbreviation. It remains in 
the heraldic motto of the Clan 
Chattan, "Touch not the cat 
but the glove ! " It does duty in 
the humorous Jacobite song, in 
ridicule of George L, the Elector 
of Hanover :— 
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Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king. 

But a wee, wee German lairdie : 
And when we gaed lo bring him hame, 

He was dclvin' in his yairdie, 
Sheughin kail and layin' leeks, 
But ihe hose, and but the brecks, 
And up his beggar duds he decks. 
Hie wee, wee German lairdie. 

But and ben, the oat and in, the 
front and back rooms of a 
cotter's hut, 

Toddlin hut and loddlin be*. 
I'm nae sooner slockened, than droulhy 
again. 

— Su'Alixanucr Boswill : A 
Matrimonial Duet. 

Had siller been made in the last to lock by, 
It wadrta been round, but square as a dye, 
Whereas by its shape ilka body may see 
It aye was designed it should circulate free. 
Then we'll toddle but, and we'll toddle ben. 
An' aye when we get it, we'll part wi't 
again. — ibid. 

Byspel, an accidental piece of 
good fortune; a wonderful 
stroke of luck or dexterity. An 
epithet applied, generally in a 
half-hearted spirit of laudation, 
to any person of rare good 



qualities or successful rise in 
the world ; as in the phrase 
** He's jut & bj/iprl." The word 
is from the Teutonic btitpiel, an 
example; literally a by-jtlay. In 
this sense it is sometimes held 
to signify an illegitimate or 
a love-child, a " by-blow," a 
bastard. 

Byssim. a monster, also a 
worthless and shameless woman. 
Supposed to be from the Ice- 
landic bym, a monster, a pro- 
digy. The German bote, wicked, 
and the Gaelic baou, lust, libi- 
dinousness, and also madness, 
have been suggosted as the 
root of this word. A third 
derivation is worthy of study, 
that from baoth {bao), wicked, 
and tmuain, thoughts, whence 
bao ■ muain, quasi bissim or 
byssom, a wicked thought, or 
a person with wicked thoughts. 
The word Baonian, which has 
puzzled Shakespearian commen- 
tators to explain, may be allied. 
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Ca', to drive, or drive in, to smite ; 
also to contend or light; from 
the Gaelic cu<A, pronounced ca', 
to smite, to fight. 

I'll cause a man put up the lire, 

Anilher ca' in the slake, 
And on the head o* yon high hill 

I'll burn you for his sake. 
Bucha»'s /fa/fa*** : Yauug Princt Jamet. 

Every naig was (ad a shoe on, 
The smith and thee got roaring fu' on. 
—Burns : Tom «' SMantfr. 



Ca' cannie ! an exhortation to be- 
ware, to take heed or care as to 
what you are doing or saying ; 
eo\ to drive, and cannie, cau- 
tious or cautiously. 

Cadgie — sometimes written ca!gie 
— cheerful, sportive, wanton, 
friendly ; possibly from the old 
Gaelic cad, a friend, whence, 
according to some philologists, 
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cadie. a lad (used in the sense 
of kindness and familiarity) ; 
bnt, according to others, from 
the French cadet, a younger 
bom. 

A cock-laird fu' Cadgie 
Wi' Jeanie did meet; 
He haused her, he kissed her, 
And ca'd her his sweet. 
— Chambers's Scottish Songs. 
Yon ill-tongued tinkler, Charlie Fox, 
May taunt you wi' his jeers and shocks ; 
But gie't him het, my hearty cocks, 

E'en cowe the cadit t 
And send him to his dici rig-box 
And sportin' lady. 
—Burns : Authors Earntit Cry 
and Prayer. 

Cair, to strain through. " This 
word," says Jamieson, "is used 
in Clydesdale, and signifies to 
extract the thickest part of 
broth or hotch-potch while 
dining or supping." It is pro- 
bably from the Gaelic etr, a 
comb; whence also the English 
word to curry a horse, and curry- 
comb, the comb used for the 
purpose. 

Caird, a tinker. 

Close the awmrie, steek the kist, 
Or else some gear will soon be miss'd ; 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Caird s come again. 

—Sir Waltkr Scott. 

From the Gaelic ceard, asmith, 
a wright, a workman ; with the 
prefix teine, fire, is derived the 
English tin-caird or tinker, a fire- 
smith. Johnson, ignorant of 
Celtic, traced tinker from tint, 
because tinkers struck a kettle 
and produced a tinkling noise 
to announce their arrival. 



Caller, fresh, cooL There is no 
exact English synonym for this 
word. " Caller herrin," " Caller 
haddie," and ••Caller ow" are 
familiar cries to Edinburgh 
people, and to all strangers who 
visit that beautiful city. 

Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue, 

His breath's like ca/Ur air ; 
His very foot has music in't 
When he comes up the stair. 

—Mick Ll : There's not Luck 
about ike House. 
Upon a simmer Sunday mora, 
When Nature's face is fair, 
1 walked forth to view the com 
And snuff the caller xa. 

-Burks : The Holy Fair. 

Camsteerie, crooked, confused, 
unmanageable ; from the Gaelic 
earn, crooked, and ttiuir, to steer 
or lead. 

The phalanx broken into pieces like 
camsteerie clouds. — Nottci Ambrosiame. 

Cannie, knowing, but gentle ; not 
to be easily deceived, yet not sly 
or canning. A very expressive 
word, often used by Englishmen 
to describe the Scotch, as in the 
phrase, "a canny Scotsman," 
one who knows what he is about. 
The word also means dexterous, 
clever at a bargain, and also for- 
tunate. It is possibly derived 
from the Gaelic ceannaich, to 
buy ; and is common in the 
North of England as well as in 
Scotland. 

Bonny lass, canny lass, wilt thou be 
mine? 

-The Cumberland Courtskif. 
He mounted his mare and he rode can- 
nitie. 

—The Laird o' Cockfen. 
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Hu naething to do wi' hira ; he's no 
canny. 

They haw need of a canny cook who 
ruvr but one egg for dinner. 

— Allah Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Cantie. joyous, merry, talkative 
from excess of good spirits; 
from the Gaelic cainnt, speech, 
or can, to sing. 

Contented wi' Utile and cantie wi' mair. 

— Bui 

Some cannie wee bodie may be my lot, 
An' l'U be cantie in thinking o't, 
— Brockjktt's North Country G Unary; 
Newcastle Song. 
Hie emmtie auld folks. 

—Burns : TAt Twa Dog*. 

The clachao yilt had made me cantie. 
— Burns: Death and Dr. Ilombovk. 

Cantrip, a charm, a spell, a trick, 
a mischievous trick. The word 
is a corruption of the Gaelic 
word ocann, head, chief, prin- 
cipal, and drip, a trick. 

G>(nn» stood roun' like open presses. 
That showed the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some deviUsh cantrip slight. 
Each in its cauld hand held a light. 

— Burns : Tom o' Skanter. 
Burns in the " Address to the Deil," has 
another example of this word, in which the 
humour is great and the indecency greater. 
—Lord N raves. 

Capernoity. peevish, crabbed, apt 
to take offence, of singular and 
uncertain humour. 

"Me forward!" answered Mr*. Patt ; 
"the capernoity, old, girning ale-wife may 
wait long enough ere 1 forward U 1 "— 
Scott : St. Romans Weil. 

Gaelic, cabair, a gabbler, a 
tattler; naiihecu, mischief. 

Cappernoytit, slightly de- 
ranged. 



D'ye hear what auld Dominie Napier 
says about the mirk Monday? He says 
it'* an eclipse— the sun and the moon fecht- 
ing for the upper hand ! But, Lord ! he's 
a poor capemoytit creature. — Laird of 
Logan. 

Carfuffle, agitation of mind, per- 
plexity ; from the Gaelic rmrn, 
a twist or wrong turn, and took, 
lmoi>ach, and baof/hail, un alarm, 
a fright, a perplexity ; and with 
the aspirate, the b pronounced 
as/, bhaobaU, fume. 

Troth, my lord may be turned fule out- 
right an' he puts him*cll into a carfujflc 
for ony thing ye could bring him, Edit- — 
Scott: The Antiquary. 

Carkin'. grinding, oppressively 
wearying, vexatious. The root 
of this word is the Gaelic 
garg, rough, from whence also 
<jaryU % the rough noise pro- 
duced by a liquor to foment the 
thront, but not to be swallowed. 

The luping infant prnttHn' on his knee 
Docs a' hi* weary carkin caret beguile, 
An' makes him quite forget his labour 
and his toil. 
—Burns : Cotter's Saturday Night. 

Carle, a man, a fellow ; from the 
Teutonic kerl. This word, which 
was used by Chaucer, lias been 
corrupted into the Eugliah churl, 
which means a rude follow. In 
ScotLond it ill preserves its 
original and pleasanter signifi- 
cation. 

The miller was a stout carle for the nones ; 
Kull big he was of braune, and eke of bones. 

— ClIAUCRR. 

The pawky auld carle cam' ower the lea, 
Wi' mony guid e'ens and guid day* to me, 
Saying, Kind sirs, for your courtesy. 
Will you lodge a silly poor man T 
— Ritsom's Caledonian Songt. 
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Oh '. wha 's that at my chamber door T 

Fair widow, are ye waukin'f 
Auld cmrlt, your suit give o'er, 
Your love lies a' in talkin*. 

— Allan Ramsay. 
When lairds break, caries get land. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scots Prmrds. 
Up starts a carle, and gains good, 
And thence comes a our gentle blood. 

—Idem. 

My daddie is a cankered carte. 
He'll no twine wi' his gear ; 

But let them say or let them dae. 
It's a' ane to me ; 

For he's low doun, he's in the broom, 
That's waiting for me. 

— James Carnegie, 1765. 

Cnrlr, a man, or fellow, U also 
mad adjectively for male, manly, 
strong, vigorous : as in carle- 
hemp, the largest seed-bearing 
stalk of liemp ; carte-dodder, the 
largest stalk of dodder-grass ; 
carle -heather or carlin-heather, the 
largest species of heather or 
erica ; carle-tangle, the largest 
species of tangle or sea-weed ; 
carlt-vifc, a man who does 
women's work ; carle-cat, a tom- 
cat, a male cat, &c. 

Ye have a stalk o' carle-hemf in you. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

The carle-stalk of hemp in man — 
Resolve. — Dl'bns. 

Carle-wife, a hnshand who med- 
dles too much with the house- 
hold duties and privileges of 

, the wife ; a much better word 
than its English equivalent — a 
"molly-coddle." 

Carline or carlin. an old woman. 

Cats and carlints love to sleep p the sun. 

—Allah Ramsay. 
That auld capricious car/in Nature. 

— Burks; To James Smith. , 



The Rev. Mr. Monro of Westray, preach- 
ing on the flight of Lot from Sodom, said : 
" The honest man and his family were 
ordered out of the town, and charged not 
to look bock : but the auld carlin, Lot's 
wife, looked owre her shouther, for which 
she was smote into a lump of sawt." And 
he added, with great unction : " Oh, ye 
people of Westray, if ye had had her, mony 
a day since ye wnd hae putten her in the 
parritch-pat 1" — Dkan Ramsay. 

Carp, by some commentators con- 
sidered to signify to sing, by 
others to rehearse, from the oft- 
recurring phrase in old ballads 
recording the performances of 
bards and minstrels — " he harpit 
and he carpit." 

And ay he harj.il, and ay he earfit. 

Till a' the nobles ga'ed o'er the floor ; 
But and the music was sae sweet, 
The groom forgot the stable door. 
—Scott's Border M insert Uy : Tie 
Lochmaben Harder. 

To this passage Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in his " Collection of 
Scottish Ballads," appended the 
note : — " In the ' Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border ' carpit is ex- 
plained as meaning sung, but I 
suggest, with great deference, 
that it appears, from the use 
made of it in Barbour's ' Bruce,' 
that it refers to the narrative 
which the ancient minstrels ac- 
companied ontheirinstruments." 
But Mr. Chambers has left the 
doubt exactly where he found it, 
for the old minstrels sometimes 
sang and sometimes merely re- 
cited or declaimed their stories. 
The etymology and meaning are 
both as doubtful as ever. The 
English to carp, to cavil or find 
fault, is probably connected. 
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Cany, the driving clouds. 

Mirk and rainy it the night, 
No a turn (Mar) in a' the carry. 

— Tahnahill. 

The word is derived from the 
Gaelic earaieh, to move, to stir ; 
<•«••' ••'/<. movement. 

Castock, sometimes written cus- 
tock. a cabbage-stalk. 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

An' caitxJu in Stra'bogie. 

— Duk* or Gordon. 

Every day's no Yule-day ; — cast the car 
a i.ur.\*.-.UiAN Ramsav's Setts I'ru- 
nrti. 

In their hearts they're as callous as i *i- 
AvXj. — NocUx Ambmiiuur. 

Catcran. A Highland catrran was 
a term formerly applied in the 
Lowlands to a Highland marau- 
der or cattle-stealer, and gene- 
rally to the Highlanders, who 
were all supposed to be lawless 
depredators on the wealth of tbe 
Lowlands. The word is probably 
from the Gaelic eath, a battle, 
a tight ; cathach, a fighter or 
warrior; and ran, to shout, to 
roar; whence, by emphatic de- 
nunciation, a roaring, a violent 
warrior or depredator. 

My love he was as brave a man 

As ever Scotland bred, 
Descended from a Highland clan, 

A catfrmn to his trade. 

— Gildcroy. 

Cauldbark. To live in "the 
■ .ml' l bark," is to be dead and 
bnriod. Bark, in this meta- 
phorical euphemism, is evidently 
not traceable to fcari, a boat 
or ship, or to the baric of an 



animal ; but is possibly from 
bark, skin (which sec), or from 
berg or burg or burrow, a hill or 
hillock, or slight mound raised 
over a grave. 

Cauld coal. " He has a cauld mat 
to blaw," i.e., he is engaged in 
a hopeless undertaking ; there 
is no spark of tire in it which 
can be blown into a Name. 

Cauldrife, cold-hearted, cool in 
love or friendship, indifferent- 
minded. 

Gae, get you gone, you cauldri/e wooer, 
Ye sour-looking cauldrift wooer. 
I straightway showed him to the door, 
Sayin', Come nae mair to me, oh f 

— Herd's Collection: Tkt Driik 
YouncLad. 

Cavee. According to Jamieson, 
this is an Aberdeenshire word, 
signifying a state of commotion 
or perturbation of mind. He 
suggests its derivation from the 
French em rif, a matter that 
gives or requires activity (of 
mind). Is it not rather the 
Gaelic cabling (ea-rag), hurry, 
haste, dispatch, trouble, diffi- 
culty? whence cabliagach, hasty, 
impetuous, hurried. Cart is 
used in the " Noctes Ambro- 
sianas" as synonymous with toss. 
" Gallopin' on a grey horse that 
earn the foam from its fiery 
nostrils." 

Chandlers, candlesticks ; the Eng- 
lish chandeliers. 

Hae ye ony pots or pans, 
Or ony broken tkandttn : 

1 am a tinker to my trade, 
An' newly come frae Flanders. 
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As scant of siller as of grace. 
Disbanded, I'd a bad ran ; 

Gae tell the lady o' the place 

I've come to clout the cauldron. 
— The Tinker, or Clout the Cauldron. 

Channer, to contend, to com- 
plain, to grumble, to chide, to 
remonstrate ; from the Gaelic 
canran, a contentious murmur- 
ing, chiding j eanranach, queru- 
lous murmuring, contentions ; 
and canranacha, petulance, ill- 
humour. 

The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin worm doth chide. 

—Sorrier Minilreliy : TAt Cirri's 
Ttua Sons <•' Oum/ord. 

How the worm could channer 
or chide in the grave is incom- 
prehensible, unless one of the 
meanings of the word is to 
fret or cause to fret with vexa- 
tion. This interpretation has 
led to the supposition that 
"fret," in the sense of its for- 
mer signification of " gnaw " 
or " eat," from the German 
frtuen, Flemish freten, as in the 
Scripture phrase " The moth 
fretuth the garment," is synony- 
mous with channer. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, as the 
Gaelic etymology suffices to 
prove. But neither channering 
nor fretting supplies an intelli- 
gible or satisfactory explana- 
tion of the ballad-writer's mean- 
ing. 

Chap, to knock ; ehaup, a blow. 

1 dreamed I was deed, and carried far, 
far, far up, till 1 came to Heaven's yett — 
when I chappit, and ck*ppit, and ckappil, 
till at last an angel keekit out and said, 
" Whs are yeJ"— Dkan Ram sat. 



The chiel was stout, the duel was stark, 
And wadna bide to chap nor ca', 

And Girzie, faint wi* holy wark. 
Had na the power to say him as / 

— Holy Girzie. 

The Bumewin comes on like death at 
every ckaup. 

—Burns: Scotch Drink. 

Chark, to make a grinding or 
grunting noise, also to com- 
plain petulantly and obstinately. 
A form of eark, with the sub- 
stitution of ch for c or I, as in 
church for kirk, &c. 

Cheep, to chirp or chirrup like a 
bird. 

Ye're nae chicken for a your cheepin'. — 
Proverb. 

Chiel, a fellow, a youth ; the same 
as the ancient English- childe, 
as used by Byron in "Childe 
Harold." From the Gaelic gille, 
a youth. 

The brawny, bainie ploughman chiel. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink. 
A chief s amang ye ukin' notes. 

—Burns. 

Clachan, a village ; from the 
Gaelic dock, a stone, and clachan, 
the stones or houses. 

The clachan yill (ale) had made me cantie. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
Ye ken Jock Hornbook o' the clachan. 

-Idem. 
IT* clachan of Aberfoyle. 
—Sir Walter Scott : Rob Roy. 

Many English and American 
tourists in Scotland, and other 
readers of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, imagine that 
the " clachan of Aberfoyle " 
means the mill of Aberfoyle. 
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They derive the word from the 
English dock, the noise of the 
mill-wheel, and knowing no- 
thing of dnchan, the village, ore 
disappointed when they find 
neither windmill nor wa term ill 
on the classic spot. 

Clart, to defile, to make dirty. 

Clarty, dirty; from the Gaelic 
dabar or dabliar, filth, mad, 
mire. 

Searching an Id wires' barrel* ; 

Ochoo the day ! 
Thai clarty barm [dirty yeast] should stain 
my laurels I 

But— what'II ye say? 
TTtovr movin' thing* ca'd wives and weans 
Wad move the very hearts >> slants. 

—Burns : On being Appointed 
lit the Excise. 

Clatch, to danb, to do any kind 
of work carelessly, awkwardly, 
recklessly, orignorantly ; daught, 
snatched. 

Claur or glaur, mud, dirt, mire ; 
"a gowpen o' gtaur," a handful 
of mud; " a humplock of glaur," 
a heap of mud. 

The wee laddie, greetin', said his brither 
Jock had coosl a gowpen o' glaur at 
him and lcnock.it him on the neb. — James 
UaXLANTINK. 

Claut. to snAtch, to lay hold of 
eagerly ; something that has 
been got together by greed ; a 
Urge heap. 

Ken ye what Meg o' the Mil] has gotten * 
She t gotten a coof wi' a claut o' siller. 
And broken the heart o* the barley miller. 

— Burns : Met *' *** Mitt. 
Claut is undoubtedly from the English 



word claw, which had the sense in olden 
time of to scratch, to gather together, and 
U in that sense still in use in some parts of 
England. Claut, in Scotch, is most fre- 
quently used as a noun, and is the name 
given to a hoe used to gather mud, &c, 
together ; to claut the roads, to gather the 
mud. I don't think the world itself con- 
tains the idea of getting together a large 
heap by freed. I don't recognise the 
other meanings, " to snatch," " to lay hold 
of eagerly." I would use a different word 
to express these meanings,— to glaum, to 
flay glaum, would fit them exactly.— 
R. Dkennan. 

Clavers. idle stories, silly calum- 
nies. 

Hail Poesie ! thou nymph reserved ; 
In chase o' thee what crowd*, hae swerv'd 
Frae common tense, or sunk unnerv'd 
'Mong heaps o' ctas*ers. 

—Burns : On Pastoral Poets. 

Claw, to flatter ; from the Gaelic 
diu, praise, and not, as igno- 
rantly supposed, from the Eng- 
lish daw, to scratch with the 
nails, in allusion to the itch. 

Clatv me and I'll daw you.— Scottish 
Proverbs. 

I laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humour. 
— SiiAKEsrEAKK ; Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

Claymore, the Highland broad- 
sword ; from the Gaelic daid- 
Heatnh, or glaive, a sword, and 
mor, great. 

Wha on the moor a gallant clan 

From boast in foes I heir banners bore. 

Who showed himself a better man 

Or fiercer waved the broad claymore T 
— Sin Alexander Uosweu_ 

Clepie, deceitful j from the Gaelic 
diU, deceit. 
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Clishmaclaver, idle talk, foolish 

gossip, incessant gabble. 

What further cluk-ma<l*ptr might been 
aid. — Burns: The Brigs e' Ayr. 

From the Gaelic clit (cluh), 
nimble, rapid, and dab (dabh), 
an open mouth ; dabach, gar- 
rulous ; dabaire, a babbler, a 
loud disagreeable talker ; dabar, 
the clapper of a mill. 

Clocking-hen. a hen engaged in 
the act of incubation ; from 
dock or duck, the cry or cackle 
of the hen when hatching. The 
word is sometimes used jocu- 
larly or contemptuously for an 
elderly woman or nurse. 

Clocksie. lively, sprightly, viva- 
cious, talkative ; possibly from 
dock, talk; and that, again, 
from the Gaelic clach or doch, 
a bell ; applied derisively to the 
tongue of a garrulous person, 
likened to the clapper of a bell. 

The rAfir/rauld laird o' the Warlock Glen, 
Wha Mood without, half cowed, half 
ch eerie, 

Raised up the latch and cam' crouscly ben. 

— JOAKKA BA1U.IK- 

Cloot, a cloven foot; Clootie, one 
who is hoofed or cloven-footed, 
it., the deviL 

O thou, whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or CUo/ir. 
—Burks : Addrtu u Hi DtiL 

Cloel (pronounced clutt, long French *) 
is not a hoof, but the half of a hoof. We 
speak of a horse's hoof, and of a cow's 
cloots, and apply this latter word only to 
the feet of those animals that divide the 
hoof.— K. Drennan, 



Clour, a lump on the flesh caused 
by a heavy blow. 

That cane o' yours would gie a ctmr on 
a man's head eneuch to produce a phre- 
nological faculty. — Professor Wilson: 
tfactti A mbmiaiur. 

Clour is a heavy blow — the lump is only 
the mull of a cbur.—R. Drennan. 

Clout, a rag ; doutie. a little rng, 
baby-clouts, baby-clothes. Clout 
also signifies a patch, or to 
patch, to mend, as in the old 
song of " Clout the Cauldron " 
(mend the kettle). 

Wha my babj-clmU will boy? 

—Old Song. 

A countryman in a remote part of Aber- 
deenshire got a newly coined sovereign in 
the days when such a thing was seldom 
seen, and went about showing it to his 
friends and neighbours for the charge of a 
penny each sight. Evil days unfortunately 
overlook him, and be was obliged to part 
with his beloved coin. A neighbour one 
day called upon him and asked for a sight 
of his sovereign. "Ah! man," said he, 

it's gane ; but I'll let ye see the cloutit it 
was rowed (wrapped) in for a bmubwe .'" — 
Dean Ramsay. 

ClufT, to strike with the fist, to 
slap; "a duff i" the lug," a box 
on the ear. The word is akin 
to the English /iticuff and to 
cuff. 

Clunk, the gurgling, confused 
sound of liquor in a bottle or 
cask when it is poured out ; 
equivalent to the English ijlmj 
in the song of " Gluggity Glug." 
It is derived by Jamicson from 
the Danish glutdc and the Swe- 
dish klunka, which have the 
same meaning. 
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Sir Violino, with an air 

That showed a man o' spunk, 

Wished unison between the pair, 
And made the bottle clunic 

— Burns: The Jelly Beggar*. 

An old English song has 
"and let the cannikin dink" 
which is obviously from the 
same root, though dunk is more 
expressive of a dull sound than 
Wini- is. 

Clyte. a fall ; to stop in the midst 
of a set speech for want of words 
or ideas, and sit down sud- 
denly. " I couldna find words 
to continue my speech," said 
a Glasgow bailie, " and sae I 
dyttd," 

I fairly clyted 

On the cauld earth. 

— Allan Ramsav. 

Clyte, a heavy, sudden kind of fall. I 
have generally heard the word as a verb 
used in connection with the word flayed 
— " It played clyte at my heels." " He got 
as far as the road, and then played clyte." 
— R. DkENKAN. 

Clytie-lass, a servant girl whoso 
duty is to carry out of the 
house all filth or ordure, and 
to deposit it on the midden or 
elsewhere. The first word is ap- 
parently from the Gaelic cuil- 
aite, the back place or latrine, 
from euil or cul, bock, and aite, 
a place, whence by abbreviation 
clyte and dytit. 

Cock. This syllable, which enters 
inio the composition of many 
words and phrases both in 
Lowland Scotch and modern 
English, has generally been 
associated with its supposed 



derivation from cock, the name 
given to the male of birds, 
and especially to the fami- 
liar gallinaceous barn-door fowl 
that •' crows in the morn- 
ing." Its true derivation, how- 
ever, is from the Gaelic coc, 
which means to elevate, to 
erect, to stand up, to throw 
high, to lift, as in such phrases 
as a " cocked-hat," a " cockade," 
" cock up your beaver," '• cock- 
tun" (manifestly or presumedly 
sure, or pretending to be so), 
" cock-a-hoop," and many others. 
It is more common in Lowland 
Scotch than in English. To 
cock, signifies to mount one boy 
on the back of another for 
punishment on the posteriors ; 
to cock-shy, to throw a stone or 
other missile high in the air ; 
cock-a-penny or cock-a-pcntic, to 
live beyond one's income for 
pride or ostentation, or the dis- 
inclination to appear us poor us 
one is in reulity by expending 
more pennies than one has 
honestly got ; - ockie-vain, con- 
ceited, arrogant, stuck up ; 
cockic-riilie, a game among chil- 
dren, when one rides on the 
shoulders of another ; a cwk- 
horte, a wooden horse, on which 
children mount for amusement ; 
cock-laird, a small landed pro- 
prietor, who affects the dignity 
and gives himself the airs of a 
great one ; cock-headed or cockle- 
headed, vain, conceited, whimsi- 
cal, stuck up ; cOcA'rrnonir (which 
sec) ; cock-raa, manifestly or 
plainly raw, underdone ; cock- 
up nose, aturned-up uose, " tip- 
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tilted," as Lord Tennyson more 
elegantly desaribes it, and cock- 
eye, a squint-eye, that cocks 
np or awry when it should 
look straight. 

None of these words have 
any connection with the male 
bird of the Oallinaceic, but all 
are traceable ctymologically to 
the Gaelic root of coc. Philolo- 
gists, if so disposed, may trace 
to this some source the vulgar 
and indecent English and Scot- 
tish words which may be found 
in Juvenal and Horace as 
Mentula. 

Cockernonie, a gathering up of 
the hair of women, after a 
fashion similar to that of the 
modern " chignon," and some- 
times called a " cock-up." Mr. 
Kirkton, of Edinburgh, preach- 
ing against " cock-nps "—of 
which chignons were the re- 
presentatives a quarter of a 
century ago — said: "I have 
been all this year preaching 
against the vanity of women, 
yet I see my own daughter in 
the kirk even now with as high 
a ' cock-up ' as any one of you 
all." 

Jamieson was of the opinion, 
that eoetemoni* signiiieda snood, 
or the gathering of tbo hair in 
a band or fillet, and derived 
the word from tho Teutonic 
koker, a capo, and >.»»».. , a nun, 
Lc„ such a sheath for fixing the 
hair as nuns were accustomed 
to use 1 The word was a con- 
temptuous one for, false hair— a 
contrivance to make a little hair 



appear to be a good deal — and 
seems to have been compounded 
of the Gaelic coc, to stand erect, 
and nemi, nothing. 

1 «aw my Meg come linkin' ower the lea, 
I uw my Meg, but Meggie uw no me, 
Her cxkcmjmc wooded up fu' ileek. 

— Allan Ramsay. 

But I doubt the daughter's a silly thing : 
an unco cockernonj she had busked on her 
head at the kirk last Sunday.— Scott : 
Old Mortality. 

My glide name I If ony body touched 
my gude name I wad neither (ash council 
nor commissary. I would be down upon 
them like a sea-falcon amang a wheen wild 
geese, and the best o' them that dared to 
say onything o 1 Meg Dods but what was 
honest and civil, 1 wad soon see if her 
cacitrnauu was made o' her ain hair or 
other folks - 1— Scott : St. Reman, Will. 

Cod, from tho Gaelic, cod, a 
cushion, a pillow, a bag, a re- 
ceptacle ; pcai-cod, the shell in 
which the peas are formed and 
retained. The word is retained 
in English in an indelicate sense 
for tho Krot'im. 

1 hae guid fire for winter weather, 
A cod ■ caff (chaff) wud fill a cradle, 

A halter an' a guid hay tether, 
A deuk about the dub to paidle. 
— The Wooim' g Jemmy and Jock. 

Cod-crune or cod-crooning, a 

curtain lecture ; from the Gaelic 
cod, a pillow, and croon, to mur- 
mur, to lament, to moan. Jamie- 
son derives the word from tho 
Teutonic kreuncn, and says it is 
sometimes called a "bowster 
(bolster) lecture." Nosnchword, 
however, as treunen Or krunen 
is to be found in the German 
dictionaries. 
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Codroch. miserable, ugly, detest- 
able. These are the meanings 
assigned to the word by Allan 
Ramsay, though Jamieson, who 
cites it as used in Fifesbire and 
the Lothians, explains it as a 
rustic, or oue who is dirty and 
slovenly. 

A eadrveh evffe, he is sure sich, 
And Dvo like ony wareit wretch. 
—PitUer Cefft -■ Thi ErtTfrm. 

The final syllable seems to 
be the Gaelic droch, bad, evil, 
wicked, mischievous. Co is 
doubtless the Gaelic comh (pro- 
nounced ■•••). a prefix equivalent 
to the Latin co and con. Jamie- 
son derives it from the Irish 
Gaelic cudnr, the rabble, a 
word that does not appear in 
OHeflly's excellent Irish Dic- 
tionary, though aidarman and 
cudarmnntn appear in it as 
synonymous with " vulgar and 
rustic" 

Coffe, a fellow ; in vulgar Eng- 
lish, a chap. From the German 
taufen, to buy ; and Laufmann, 
a merchant, a tradesman. 

Coft. bought, purchased. Cooft, 
to buy, from kau/en, has become 
obsolete ; but cooper, a buyer or 
seller, survives in horse-cooper 
or horse-dealer. 

Then he hju ce/l for thai Udye 

A fine silk riding-gown ; 
Likewise he ce/l for that ladye 
A steed, and set her on. 
— BuCHANfl Ancient Ballade: 
Jock #' Mastlgntn {fild version). 

Cog und cogie. a bowl or cup, also 
a basin. From the Gaelic cuach. 



a cup, used either for broth, ale. 
or stronger drink. 

1 canna want my cogie, sir, 

I canna want my cogie : 
1 winna want my threc-girrcd cog 

For a' the wives in Bogie. 

—Duke or Gordon. 

It's good to have our cog out when it 
rain, kail I— ALLAN Ramsav's Scots frv- 

Cogglc to shake, to waggle ; from 
the Gaelic gng or cog, to shake ; 
gogctil, wavering, unsteady. 
Whence probably the Frenuh 
coquette, a flirt, or one who 
wavers or is unsteady in the 
bestowal of her favours to male 
admirers. 

It coggled thrice, but at the last 
It rested on hi* shoulders fast. 
— Gborck Beat-uk : John A rnlia'. 

Collie-shangie. a loud dispute, a 
quarrel, an uproar, a noise of 
angry tongnes. 

How the collic-s/mnrie works 
Betwixt the Russians and the Turks. 
—Burns : To a Gentleman wno Sent 
Aim a Nmifafier. 

" It has been supposed." says 
Jamieson, 11 that from collie, a 
shepherd's dog, and thnngie, a 
chain, comes the word collie- 
thannic, a quarrel between two 
dogs fastened with the saino 
chain." Under the word " col- 
lio," he explains it to mean a 
quarrel, as well as a dog of that 
species ; as if he believed that 
the gentle and sagacious shep- 
herd's dog was more quarrel- 
some than the rest of the 
canine species. In Gaelic, coilcid 
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means noise, confusion, uproar ; 
and coileidtach, noisy, contused, 
angry ; which is no doubt the 
etymology of call it in the com- 
pound word eoUie-thangie. The 
meaning of tkangit is difficult 
to trace, unless it be from the 
Gaelic itang (pronounced ihaiuj), 
slender, lean, hangry. 

Conundrum, a kind of riddle sug- 
gestive of resemblances where 
no resemblances exist ; a wordy 
puzzle. The word is of com- 
paratively recent introduction 
into English, and has been sup- 
posed by some etymologists to 
be derivable from the German 
kennen, to know. Storinonth 
was content to trace it to the 
Anglo-Saxon eunnan; but on its 
being pointed out to him by 
the present writer, in a private 
note, after the issue of the first 
edition of his Dictionary, that 
the derivation was so for un- 
satisfactory that it did not ac- 
count for the final syllable, and 
that it was an ancient Scottish 
word, of which the components 
were the Gaelic conn, sense or 
meaning, and antrum, heavy or 
difficult, he abandoned the 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, and 
expressed his resolve to adopt 
the Gaelic etymology if his Dic- 
tionary ever reached a second 
edition. He died, unfortunately, 
before preparing a second edi- 
tion for the press. 

Coof. cuif. gowk, a fool, a sim- 
pleton, a cuckoo. 



Ye see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 
Wha ft rut* an' stare* an' a' that ; 

Though hundreds worship al his word* 
He's but a tuifiar a' that. 

— Burns : A Mmn't m Han. 

Coof and gotck, though appar- 
ently unlike each other in sound, 
are probably corruptions of the 
same Gaelic words, euabhag 
{cuaf ag) and fiioeA, a cuckoo : — 

Ye breed of the tyrni (cuckoo), ye hac 
but ac note in your voice, and ye're aye 
singing it.— Allan Ramsav's SchU Pn- 
verii. 

In England, a " fool " and a 
"goose" are synonymous; but 
in Scotland the cuckoo is the 
bird that symbolises stupidity. 

Cuif, fool, and blockhead, are not exact 
synonyms,— rather a useless fellow, a sort 
of male lawpic. A man may be a cut/, 
and yet the reverse of a fool or blockhead. 
— R. Drennas. 

Coo-mc-doo. a term of endear- 
ment for a turtle-dove, wood 
pigeon, or cushat. 

O to+Mt^toe, my love sac true. 

If yell come doun lo me, 
Ye's* hac a case o' guid red gowd 

Instead o' simple tree 

— Buciian's Ballads: Tht Earl c' 
MM DoMfhttr. 

Corbie, the hooded-crow ; also 
the raven ; from the French 
torbcav. 

C*rMei will no pick out corbitt e'en 
(Old Pmtrt). [Signifying thai two of a 
trade ought not lo divulge the tricks of 
the trade ; also applied among thieves to 
a confederate who informs against lliem, 
or /ranis*. J 

The adder lies i' the tarbit'i nest, 

fteneath the carbiel wing ; 
And the blast that rive* the cerbilt neat 
Will soon bring hame the king. 

_ —Joftritc Song, i j, j. 
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Cosh, quiet, snug. (Set Cozib.) 

And sang fu' sweet the notes o' love, 
1111 a' was itok within. 

—Border Minstrelsy : Tke Cay 
Cosskawk. 

Cosie. cozie, comfortable, snug, 
warm. 

While some are eosie in the neuk, 
And forming assignations 
To meet some day. 
— Burns : Tke Holy Fair. 

Jamieson says that ante. snug, 
warm, comfortable, see nis to be 
of the name derivation as eoth, a 
comfortable situation, anil com- 
fortable as implying a defence 
from the cold. It is evidently 
from the Gaelic coiteatj, a little, 
snug, or warm comer, a deriva- 
tion from cm and com, a hollow, 
a recess, a corner, 

Couthie, well - known, familiar, 
handsome, and agreeable — in 
contradistinction to the English 
word uwiut/i. 

Some kindle, coutkie, side by side, 
And burn together trimly. 

— Burns : Hallowe'en. 

My ain coutkie dame, 
O my ain coutkie dame ; 
Wi* my bonny bits o' bairns. 
And my ain couthit dame. 

— /n£leside Lilts. 

Cowp, to tumble over; akin to the 
French coup, a blow ; whence to 
suffer a blow in falling. 

I drew my wry the in sic a fury, 
I near had . - in my hurry. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Crabb. to find fault, to be angry, 
to complain for slight cause, 
or without real necessity. This 



word is traceable in the English 
crabbed, ill-tempered. 

He lliat ensMs without cause should 
mease (apologise) without mends (making 
amends), — Scottish Proverb. 

Crack, talk, gossip, conversation, 
confidential discourse, a story ; 
from the Gaelic crar, to talk ; 
cracaire, a talker, a gossip, and 
craeaircaclid, idle talk or chat. 
To "crack a thing up" in Eng- 
lish is to talk it into repute 
by praise. A ernct article is a 
thing highly praised. Jnmieson 
derives the word from the Ger- 
man kraken, to make a noise, 
though there is no such word in 
that language. 

But raise your arm, and tell your craek 
Before them a*. 
—Burns : Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

They're a' in famous tune 
For cracks that day. 

—Burks : The /My Fair. 

The cantie auld folk crackin' crouse, 
The young anes rantin' through the house ; 
My heart has been sae fain to sec them, 
That 1 for joy hae tiarkit wi' them. 

—Burns : The Trva Dogs. 

A lady on hiring a servant girl in the 
country, told her, as a great indulgence, 
that she should have the liberty of attend, 
ing the kirk every Sunday, but that she 
would be expected to return home im. 
mediately after the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. The lady, however, rather unex- 
pectedly found a positive objection raised 
against this apparently reasonable arrange- 
ment. "Then 1 canna engage wi' ye, 
mem, for indeed I wadna gie the crack V 
the kirkyard for a' the sermon." — Dkam 
Ramsay. 

Craig, the neck. 

Ane got a twist o' the craig, 
Anc got a punch o' the wame ; 
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Symy Hair got lamed o' a leg, 
And sync ran wabblin' hamc 
—Bonier Mimlreliy : The Dealt of 
Feathmton. ...I:.,-/:. 

Crambo-clink or crambo-jingle, a 

contemptuous name for dog- 
gerel verse, and bad or medi- 
ocre nttempts at poetry, which 
Douglas Jorrold, with wit as 
well us wisdom — and they are 
closely allied — described as 
" verse and ttvrtc." 

A' ye wha live by ci r mrchelini . 
A" ye wha write and never think, 
Come mourn wi' me. 
— But: :. . : On a Scotch Bnrd. 

Amaisl as won ai 1 could tpell, 
I lo the crctrnbo-j ingle fell, 

Tho' rude and rough : 
But crooning 10 a body** *el* 

Docs weel enough. 

—Burns : Efiille lo Lafrnik. 

Crambo seems to be derived 
from the Gaelic worn, crooked, 
or perhaps from "cramp" 
or "cramped." "Clink" and 
"jingle," assonance, conson- 
ance, or rhyme, are from the 
English. 

Creel or creil, a fish-basket ; from 
the French m ill. . with the same 
meaning. 

The hoarie row*, the boalie rows, 

The boatie row* fu' weel, 
And rmicUe luck attend the boot. 

The merlin, and the cncL—Otd Seng. 

Creepie. a low stool ; from the 
Gaelic erub, to bend low. 

I tit on my crre/ie and spin at my wheel, 
An' think on the laddie that lo'ea me aae 
weel.— Lofie «' SucAnn. 



Creeshie, greasy. 

Kamcstcn (wool -combers) are aye rrrr* 
jhie (Old Pr*n<erb), i.e., people are ever 
tainted with their trade, as in the phrase, 

Millers are aye mealy." 

Crone, an old woman, a witch. 
Worcester, in his Dictionary, 
derives this word from the 
Scottish " croon " " the hollow 
muttering sound with which old 
witches uttered their incanta- 
tions." [See Croon.) 

Crony, a comrade, a dear friend, 
a boon companion ; derived in 
a favourable sense from crone. 
This Scottish word seems to 
have been introduced to English 
notice by James I. It was used 
by Swift and other writers of 
his period, and was admitted 
into Johnson's Dictionary, who 
described it as a " cant word." 

To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a New Year's gift. 

— Swirr. 
My name is Fun, your crony dear, 
The nearest friend ye hae. 

— Bi>t«Ns: Tht Hoiy Frnir. 
And at his elbow Sourer Johnny. 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony. 

— Bukxs: Tarn d Shmnter. 

Croodle. to coo like a dove: "a 
wee oroodlin' doo," a term of 
endearment to an infant. 

Far ben thy dark green plantin' shade 
The cushat (wood-pigeon) croodlei aroor- 

ouslic. — Tannahill. 
There's ae thing keeps my heart light, 

Whaie'er the world may do ; 
A bonnie, bonnie, bonnie. bonnie, 

Wee croodlin' dco. — Old Senf. 

Croon, to hum over a tone, to 
prelude on an instrument. The 
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word seems derivable from the 
Gaelic eronan, a dull, murmur- 
ing sound, a mournful and mo- 
notonous tune. 

The osier* grey before Ihe day 
Did crao* within their cloister. 

—Allan Ramsav. 

Whiles holding Cut hi* guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crasm/ft o'er some auld Scots sonnet. 
— Burks : Tam o Skanttr. 

Where aold rained castles grey 

Nod to the moon. 
To fright the nightly wanderer's way 

Wi' eldritch croon. 

— Burks : Address la tkt Deil. 

Plaintive tunes, 
Such as corpse-watching beldam croons. 
— Studies/rom tkt Antique. 

Crouse, merry, lively, brisk, bold, 
from tbe Gaelic tram, greedy, 
sensual, gluttonous, eager for 
any pleasure of the senses. 

A cock's aye erouse on his ain midden. — 
Allan Rasi say's Scots Provtrbs. 

The can tic auld folk crackin' crouse. 
The young anes rantin' through the house. 

—Burns : Tkt Twa Dtp- 

Crowdie, oatmeal boiled to a 
thick consistency ; ertmdie-timc, 
breakfast-time or meal-time. 

Jamieson goes to the Icelandic 
for the origin of the word crowd U, 
once the favourite and general 
food of the Scottish people, in 
the days before the less nutri- 
tious potato was introduced 
into the country. But the name 
of erouxiie is not so likely to 
be derived from the Icelandic 
•jraut-ur, gruel made of groats, 
as from the Gaelic cruaidh, 
thick, firm, of hard consistency. 
Gruel is thin, but porridge or 



crowdie is thick and firm, and in 
that quality its great merit con- 
sists, as distinguished from its 
watery competitor, the nourish- 
ment of the sick-room, and not 
to be compared to the strong 
wholesome " parritch," which 
Burns designated " the chief of 
Scotland's food." 

Oh, that I had never been married, 

I'd never had nae care ; 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 

An' they cry crmodie evermair I 
Once erowdie, twice erowdit. 

Three times crmvdie in a day 1 

— Burns. 

Then 1 gaed hnme at crmiifit-timt. 
And soon I made me ready. 

—Burns : Tkt Holy Fair. 
My sister Kate came up the gate 

Wi' crvwdit unto nic, man . 
She swore she saw the rebels run 
Frae Perth unto Dundee, man. 
—Tkt Bailie o/ Sheriff muir. 

Crowdie, properly, is oatmeal mixed 
with cold water ; but it is also used for 
food in general, as in the expression, 
"111 be hame about crvwdie-limc."— R. 
Drennak. 

Crummie. a familiar name for a 
favourite cow ; from the crooked 
horn. Gaelic cwm, crooked. In 
tho ancient ballad of " Tak' 
your auld cloak about ye," 
quoted by Shakosijearo in 
" Othello," tho word appears 
as Crumboet. 

Bell, my wife, who loves no strife, 

She said unto me quietlie, 
Rise up and save cow Cmmoock' s life, 
And put thine auld cloak about thee. 

The word appears as Crura- 
mock in Bums's " Epistle to 
Major Logan." <- 
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Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 
Lang may your elbuck jouk and diddle, 
To cheer you through the weary widdle 

O' this wide warl', 
Until you on a crummock driddle, 

A grey-hair "d carL 

Crunt. a smart blow with a cadge! 
or fist on the crown of the 
head. 

And mony a fellow got his licks 
Wi' hearty crunt. 
—Burns: To Willie Simfion. 

This word seems to come 
either from the English crown, 
the head (hence a blow on the 
head), or from the Gaelic crun, 
which has the same meaning. 
The crown of the head, the very 
top of the head, is a common 
phrase ; the croon of the cause- 
way—the top ridge of the road, 
or the middle of the road — is a 
well-known Scotticism. In slang 
English, a crunt is called a nop- 
per, or one for his " nob." 

Cuddie, a donkey; snpposcd by 
some to be derived from the 
Gaelic . «.••«••*, bob-tailed, or 
from cevtach, grace, elegance, 
lieauty, npplied to the animal 
by it - owner either in affection 
or derision. 

Ooe*day my grandfather saw Andrew 
Leslie's donkey up to the knees in a field 
of clover. u Hallo, Andrew !" said he, " I 
thought your end lie wad eat nothing bat 
thistles and nettles." " Ay," said be, 
" but he misbehaved himtelf, and 1 put 
him in there just to punish him." — Dean 
Ramsav. 

Cuddle. This word, which in the 
English vernacular means to em- 
brace, to fondle, to press to the 



bosom, simply signifies in Scot- 
tish parlance to deep, and is 
derived from the Gaelic cadad, 
sleep. 

An auld beddin' o' claes 
Was left me by my mither : 

They're jet black o'er wi' flues : 
Ye may cuddle in them thegither. 

The bride she gaed to her bed, 

The bridegroom he came till her, 
The fiddler crept in at the foot. 
An' they a' cuddled together. 

—Mafpe e Tocher: The Tea- 
Table Miscellany. 

Where shall I cuddle the night? 

— Galt : Mamie Wauch. 

Coif or coof, a fool, a blockhead. 
(See Coof, ante.) 

Cupar. 

He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar. 

This proverb, applied to an 
obstinate man who will have his 
own way, has puzzled many 
commentators. Dean Ramsay 
asks, "Why Cupar? and whether 
is it the Cupar of Angus or the 
Cupnr of Fife 1 " 

It has been suggested that tbo 
origin of " Oupar," in the sense 
employed in the proverb, is the 
Gaelic comhar (oorar), a mark, a 
sign, a proof, and that the phrase 
is equivalent to " he who mil be 
a marked man (by his folly or per- 
versity) mutt be a marked man." 
It has also been suggested 
that " Cupar " is from comharra 
(covarra), shelter or protection 
of the sanctuary, to which a 
man resorted when hard pressed 
by justice for a crime which ho 
bad committed. 



Cunt — Cutty-mutt. 
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Cum. a grain of corn ; whence 
kernel, the fruit in the nut ; 
curny-gutty. 

Mind Co splice high with Latin — a cum 
or two of Greek would not be amiss : and if 
ye can bring in anything atuut the judg- 
ment of Solomon in the original Hebrew, 
and season with a merry jest or so, the dish 
will be the more palatable.— Scott : For. 
tuna of Sift L 

Allied words to earn are 
"kern" and "churn," a hand- 
mill for grinding corn, and 
" churn," a mill for stirring the 
milk so as to make batter. 

Cushat, a turtle-dove, a wood- 
pigeon. 

O'er lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo coo- the dolefu' talc. 

— Burns: Bess and her Spinning 
What. 

Custock or castock, the edible 
stalk of cabbage ; a kail-runt. 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

An' enstocks in Stra'bogie, 
An' ilka Lad maun hae his lass, 
An' I maun hae my cogie. 
— Herd's Collection . The Three- 
Cirred Cog. 

Cutty or cuttie, short ; from the 
Gaelic eutaeh, that has been cut, 
abridged, or shortened ; whence 
cuUy-pipe, a short pipe. 

I'm no sae scant o' clean pipes as to btaw 
wi'aburntnrj'fv. — Allan Ramsay's Scots 

Prorert-e. 

Till first ae caper, then anither, 

Tam tint his reason a' thcgilher, 

And roared out " Wee I done, cutty sark ! " 

And in an instant a' was dark. 

— Bouts: Tom d Shunter. 

Her cutty sark, o' Paisley harn, 
That when a lassie she had worn, 



In longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vaunly. 

-Ibid. 

Cuttie-stool, a three-legged stool; 
a abort stool, such as Jennie 
Geddes is reported to bare 
thrown from the pulpit stairs 
at the head of the heretical 
minister. 

A circumstance connected with Scottish 
church discipline has undergone a Krcat 
change in my time — I mean the public 
censure from the pulpit of persons con- 
victed of a breach of the seventh command- 
ment. . . . '1 iii- was performed by the 
guilty person standing up before the whole 
congregation on a raised platform called 
the .;..'.'> . — Dkan RahsaV. 

The culprits did not always take the ad- 
monition patiently. It is recorded of one 
of them in Ayrshire, that when accused of 
adultery by the minister, he interrupted 
and corrected his reverend monitor by 
denying the imputation, and calling out, 
" Na I na ! minister ; it was simple formic 
(fornication), and no adultery ava." — Ibid. 

Cutty-mun and tree-ladle. These 
words, according to Jamieson, 
were the names of old tunes 
once popular in Scotland. No 
trace of them, however, has 
hitherto been discovered, and 
the interpretation given to t hem 
by Jamieson remains a mere 
supposition on his part. Cutty- 
mun, he says, means a spoon 
with a short handle. Cutty no 
doubt signifies short or small, 
as in cutty-ttoul. and in cutty- 
pipe ; but Jamieson should huvo 
been aware that in no known Lan- 
guage does mun signify a spoon. 
Investigation would have shown 
him that the game language 
from which cuffy is derived sup- 
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Daff- — Dambrod. 



plied the true etymology of mun, 
from matnnf, delay, and that 
cutty-man signified short delay. 
In like manner tree-ladle has no 
reference to a wooden Kpoon or 
ladle, as he supposed, but is 
derived from the Gaelic triall, 
departure on n journey, and 
luiithaich, speed ; luathailtcach, 
swift, speedy. Thus the old 
tune mentioned by Jamicson 
resolves itself into a Low- 
land rendering of the Gaelic, 



and signified "a short shrift 
and speedy exit." This would 
be an appropriate phrase ap- 
plied to the hanging of a High- 
land criminal by a feudal chief, 
or to i the more formal but 
equally efficacious justice as 
administered in the Lowlands, 
and is, there can bo little or no 
doubt, the real meaning of the 
name of the old song on which 
Jamieson relied for bis inter- 
pretation. 



Daff, to make merry.to be sportive ; 
damn', merriment. 

Wi' Ja/fin' weary grown, 

Upon a knowc they sal them down. 

— Bukns: 'Ike Twa Degi. 

Dr. Adam, Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh, rendered the Horatian ex- 
pression desiperc in loco " by the Scottish 
phrase " weel-iimcd dajfiit'" — a translation 
which no one but a Scot could properly 
appreciate. — Dba h Ramsay. 

DaJ) has long ceased to be cur- 
rent English, though it was used 
by Sluikespcare in the sense of 
to befool. I n t he scene between 
Leonato and Claudio in "Much 
Ado About Nothing," when 
Clandio refuses to fight with 
on old man, Leonato replies: 

Canst thou so daff me — thou who killed 
my child 7 

The Shakespearean commen- 
tators all agree that this word 
should be doff me, or put me off. 



They interpret in the same way 
the line in King Lear : — 

The madcap Prince of Wales, that 
daff'd the world aside 1 

It would appear, however, that 
in both instances, daff was usetl 
in the sense which it retains in 
Scotch, that of fool or befool. 

Daft, crazy, wild, mad. 

Or maybe in a frolic daft 

To Hague ur Calais lake a waft. 

— (km*! Tht Twa Dep. 

Daidle, to trifle, to dawdle. 

Dtridtin in the mock-turtle 1 I hate 
a' things mock. — Secta Ambrosia**. 

Daiker or daker, to saunter, to 
stroll lazily or idly, or without 
defined purpose or object. 

Dambrod, draught • board or 
chess-board ; from the Flemish 
dumbord ; the first syllable from 
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the French dame, or jcu mix 
■. draughts. 

Mrs. Chisholm entered (he (hop of a 
linen-draper, and asked to be shown some 
table-cloth* of a dambrod pattern, 'lite 
shopman was taken aback at such appar- 
ently strong language as " damned broad," 
used by a respectable lady. The lady, on 
her part, was surprised at the stupidity 
of the London shopman, who did not 
understand so common a phrase, — Dban 
Rausav. 

Dappcrpye, brilliant with many 
colours; from dapper, neat and 
smart, the German tap/er, brave, 
English, bravery in attire, and 
pied, variegated. 

Oh, he has pu'd oft* his datferpye coat, 
The silver buttons glanced bonny. 

— Border Minttrehy: Annan 
Water. 

Darg or daurk, a job of work ; 
from the Gaelic deary, a plough. 

You will spoil the darg if you stop the 
plough to kill a mouse. — .VortAumfirian 
Proverb. 

He never did a good darg that gacd 
grumbling about it. — Allan Ramsav's 
Scott I'twerkt. 

Monie a sair daurk we hae wrought. 

— Burns : To hii AuU Mare 
Maggie. 

Darger, a day-labourer, one who 
works by the piece or job ; also 
a ploughman. 

The croonin kye the byre drew nigh, 
The darger left his thrifL 

— Border Mimtrelty: The Water 
Kel/ie. 

Daud, to pelt ; also a large piece. 

I'm busy loo, an' skclpin' at it, 

But bitter daudin' showers ha'e Wat it. 

— Burns: ToJ.LafraiJc. 



He'll clap a thangan on her tail, 
An' set the bairns lo daud her 
Wi' dirt this day. 
— Burns : The Ordination. 

A daud o bannock 
Wad mak' him blithe as a body could. 

—Allan Ramsav. 

Daud and blaud or Had are 
synonymous in the sense of a 
large piece of anything, and 
also of pelting or driving, as 
applied to rain or wind. 

I got a great Had a Virgil by heart. 

— Jamieson. 

Dauner or (launder, to saunter, 
to stroll leisurely, without u 
purpose. 

Some idle and mischievous youths waited 
for the minister on a dark night, and one 
of them, dressed as a ghost, came up to 
him in hopes of putting him in a fright. 
The minister's cool reply upset the plan. 
" Wee!, Maistcr Chaist, is this a general 
rising, or are ye jist taking a dauner 
frae your grave by . yoursel' ? " — Dean 
Ramsay's Keminisccncet. 

Daunton, to subdue, to tame, to 
daunt, to dominate, to break in 
(applied to horses) ; from the 
Gaelic dan, bold, daring, and 
danaich, to exert boldness, to 
dare, to challenge, to defy. 

To daunton me, and me sac young, 
Wi' his fause heart an' flatterin' tongue, 
That is the thing ye ne'er shall see. 
For an auld man shall never daunton mc. 
—Old Song, altried by BURNS. 

Daut, to fondle, to caress. 

Dautic. a darling, one who is fon- 
dled and affectionately treated ; 
allied to the English dual, dout 
upon, and dotaye. 
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Whae'er shall lay 1 warned Jean, 
When I did kiss and da ul her. 
—Burns : Had I the nytt. 
My JaulU and my doo (dove). 

—Allan Kamsav. 
To some it may appe.tr that dattrtie may 
have had its origin from the Gaelic tali a 
foster-child.— Jamieson. 

Yestreen ye were your daddie's doo, 
But an your anther's dautie. 
— Buciian's Ancient Ualladi: The 
Trw/tr and fair Maid. 

Daw. a slnt, akin to the colloquial 
English dorndy, an ill -dressed 
woman or sloven. 

Sec-ow, Margery Daw, 

Sold her bed and lay in the straw. 

— Nunery Rhyme. 

Dawds and blawds is a phrase 
that denotes the greatest abun- 
dance.— Jamieson. 

Dawk, a drizzling rain ; dawky, 
moist, rainy, not exactly a down- 
pour of steady rain, hut of inter- 
mittent drizzle. 

Day-daw, abbreviation of day- 
dawn, or dawn of day. 

Dead is often used in the sense of 
very, extremely, or entirely, as in 
the English word dead-beat. It 
occurs in Scottish parlance as 
diad-loun, very cairn and still; 
dcad-cauld, extremely cold ; dead- 
ripe, very ripe, or ripe to rotten- 
ness ; dead-itceir, extremely buy 
or tired out. 

Dear me ! Oh dear me ! Deary 

me 1 These colloquial exclama- 
tions are peculiar to the Eng- 
lish and Scottish languages, and 
are indicative either of surprise. 



pain, or pity. If the word 
" dear " be accepted as correct, 
and not a corruption of some 
other word with a different 
meaning, the explanation, it 
literally translated into any 
other language, would be non- 
sensical ; in French, for in- 
stance, it would be eher nun / 
and in German, A eh theuer mieh I 
The original word, as used by 
our British ancestors, and 
misunderstood by the Danes, 
Flemings, and Dutch, who suc- 
ceeded them in part posses- 
sion of the country, appears to 
have been the Gaelic Din {dee-a), 
God. OA Dim ! or Oh dear • 
and Oh dear me .' would signify, 
God ! Oh God I or Oh my God ! 
synonymous with the French 
.Won Dieu I or Oh mon Dieu I and 
the German Mcin GaU I or Ach 
me in (Jolt I 

Deas, a stone seat in the porch, 
or at the porch of a church, 
probably so named from its 
usual position at the right hand 
side ; from the Gaelic deal, the 
right side, on the right hand. 

An' when she came to Marie's kirk, 

An* sat down in the deas. 
The licht that came frac fair Annie 

Enlichten't a' Ihe place. 

Percy's Reliques: Sweet William 
and Fair Annie. 

The etymology of the Eng- 
lish and French word dait has 
given rise to much diferenoe of 
opinion. Stormonth's English 
Dictionary defines dait as " a 
canopy over a throne, after- 
wards the whole scat," and sag- 
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gests a derivation from the " old 
French daii, a table, from Latin 
diecui, a quoit — the raised floor 
at the upper end of a dining- 
room ; a raised seat, often cano- 
pied." Bracbet's Etymological 
Dictionary, in which the com- 
piler follows Littrei. says that 
"daii in old French altoayt 
meant a dinner-table, but espe- 
cially a state table with a 
canopy ; that gradually the 
sense of table has been lost, 
and that of canopy prevails ; 
whereas in England the sense 
of canopy is lost, while that of 
the platform on which the table 
stands has taken its place." 

May not all these apparent 
discrepancies between canopy, 
platform, table, seat, and disk 
or discus, be explained by the 
Gaelic deal, as the real origin of 
dais? The right-hand sido of 
the host was the place of honour, 
reserved for the most distin- 
guished guest ; and the canopy 
was raised, as a matter of course, 
at the upper end of the ban- 
queting hall, where kings and 
great nobles held their festivals. 
The suggestion will be taken by 
philologists quantum vaUat. It 
is certainly as well deserving 
of consideration as the deriva- 
tion from dueui is, which has 
hitherto found favour with phi- 
lologists who are ignorant of the 
Gaelic. 

Deave, to deafen. 

Lasi May a braw wooer came down the 
lang glen, 
An' siir wi' his love he did tUavt me ', 



1 said there was naethin' I hated like men, 
The deii gae wi'm to believe me. 

A drunken wife I hae at hamc, 

Her noisome din aye Jttsvit me : 
The ale-wife, the ale-wife. 

Hie ale-wife she grieves me ; 
The alc.wife an' her barrelie 
They ruin me an' dtavt me. 

— Hitman's Scots Songs and 
BalLsds. 

Deil's-buckie or Deevil's-buckie, 

an angry epithet applied to any 
mischievous lad or small boy. 
Jamieson says buckie signifies a 
spiral shell of any kind, and 
adds that a refractory urchin 
is not only designated by irate 
persons as a deil'i btickie, but as 
a tlirawn or twisted buckie. It 
may be questioned, however, 
whether buckie is not derived 
from the Gaelic buachaillc, a 
cowherd, and not from a shell, 
as far more likely to be in use 
among a pastoral and agricul- 
tural peasantry than a shell, 
that is not in any way sugges- 
tive of either a good boy or a 
bad one. 

Deray, disorder, disarray. The 
word is also applied to any 
amusement of a boisterous char- 
acter. 

Sic dandn' and deray, 

— Christ' 1 Kirk on tht Green. 

The word is used by the old 
poets Barbour and Douglas, but 
seldom or never by those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and is all but obsolete. 
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Dern, dismal, gloomy. 

Auld Dourie never nw a Wink, 
The lodging US so dark and Jem. 
, ../.••. I. Timlin CUnh't'i UilL 

Deuch, a drink, a dranght ; a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic deoeh. which 
has the «unc meaning. Jamie- 
son has deueh-an-dorach and 
ileueh-an-dorii, both corruptions 
of the Gaelic deoch-an-dorut, a 
drink at the door, the parting 
cup, the stirrup-cup. The ale- 
house sign, once common in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland, 
••The Dog and Duck," appears 
to have hud no relation to aqua- 
tic sports, but to liave been a 
corruption of the Gaelic dcoeh 
an diwjh, a drink to-day. In 
the same manner, '• Mad Dog" 
— once sot up as a sign at a 
place called Odell, as recorded 
in Hotten's " History of Sign- 
boanls" — is merely the Gaelic of 
math deoch or maith deoch, good 
drink. In the London slang of 
the present day, duke is a word 
used among footmen and grooms 
for gin. 

Deuk. A vulgar old song, which 
Burns altered and sent to 
"Johnson's Museum," without 
much improvement on the 
coarse original, commences with 
the lines : — 

The bairn* gat out wi' an unco ihout, 
'lite dttii't dang o'er my daddie, oh t 

1 tic ftent may care, quo' the ferlie auld wife, 
He was but a paidlia' body, on ! 

The glossaries that accompany 
t he editions of Barns issued by 



Allan Cunningham, Alexander 
Smith, and others, all agree in 
stating that deuk signifies tho 
aquatic fowl the duck. But 
" the duck has come over, or 
beaten over, or llown over my 
father," does not moke sense of 
the passage, or convey any mean- 
ing whatever. It is probable — 
though no editor of Burns has 
hitherto hinted it — tliat the 
word druk should be deuch, 
from the Gaelic dcoch, drink, a 
deep potation, which appears in 
Jumieson without other allusion 
to its Gaelic origin than the 
well-known phrase the deoch- 
an-dortu, the stirrup-cup or 
drink at the door. (Set Drcch, 
ante.) Seen in this light, the 
line •• the deueh'i dang o'er my 
duddie " would signify " the 
drink or drunkenness has beaten 
or come over my daddie," and 
there can be little doubt that 
this is the true reading. 

Dew-piece, a slight refreshment, 
a piece of bread, a scone, or oat- 
cake, given out to farm-servants 
in the early morning before pro- 
ceeding to out-of-door work. 

Dight, to wi]>o, or wipe off. 

Digkt your mou' ere I kue you. 

-Old Stmt- 

Ju»I u I difht frac the uUe (he wine 
drapa to ma :<■:■■■ — Noeta Ambmiana. 

Dilly castle. This, according to 
Jumieson, is a name given by 
boys to a mound of sand which 
they erect on the-sea shore, and 
stand upon until the advancing 
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lido surrounds it and washes it 
away. He thinks the name 
comes from the Teutonic " digit 
or digd, secretus, or from the 
Swedish dotlja or dylga, oc- 
caltare suns, a hiding-place." 
The etymology was not so far 
to seek or so difficult to find as 
Dr. Jamieson supposed, but is 
of purely home origin in tho 
Gaelic dilt (in two syllables), a 
flood, an inundation, an over- 
flow of water. 

Ding, to boat, or beat out ; from 
the Gaelic dinn, to trample, to 
tread down. 

If ye've the deil in ye. ding- him oul wi' 
hi« briihcr. A« dcil Jimp anithcr. 

It's zmrdung (beaten) bairn that mRnna 
(reel.— Allan Ramsav, Scots Frot'erhi. 

Ding only survives in English 
in the phrase ding, (long, bell ; 
and is the slang of working 
people out on the strike for an 
advance of wages, who call a 
comrade who has left the con- 
federacy, and yielded to the 
terms of the employer, a dung, 
ijt,, one who is beaten in the 
conflict. 

The following ludicrous ox- 
ample of the use of dung as 
the past tense of ding, to beat , 
is given by Dean Ramsay in 
on anecdote of two bethrdi 
or btadlet, who were severally 
boasting of the fervour of their 
two ministers in preaching : — 

" 1 think," said one, "our minuter did 
weel. Ay I he gart the flour fly out o the 
cushion." To which the other replied with 
a calm feeling of superiority, " Slour out 



o' the cushion ! Hoot I our minister, sin' 
he cam' till us, lias dun£ the guts out o' twa 
Bibles I " 

Dink, from the Gaelic dwng, 
worthy, highly esteemed, proud, 
is suggested by Jamieson to 
mean neat, prim, saucy. The 
word occurs in the song, " My 
lady'sgown there 'sgairsupon't," 
in which a lover draws a contrast 
between tho great lady of his 
neighbourhood and the bumble 
lass that ho is in love with, to 
the disadvantage of the former. 
To "dink up" is to dress gor- 
geously or ostentatiously. Gnir, 
in the title of the song, signifies 
on ornamental fold in the 
dress. 

My lady's dink, my lady's dressed. 
The flower and fancy o - the West ; 
But the lassie that a man lo'cs best, 
Thai's the lass to make him blest. 

Dinsome, noisy, full of din. 

Till block an* studdie (stithy or anvil) ring 

and reel 
Wi' dinsomi clamour. ' 

—Burns : Scutch Drini. 

Dirdum, noise, nproar; supposed 
to be a corruption of the Gaelic 
ttrrman, noise, uproar, confu- 
sion. 

Humph ! it's juist because — juist that 
the dirdum's a" about yon man's pock- 
nuinty.— Scott : Rot Roy. 

Sic a din/mm about naething. 

— Laird of Logan. 

What wi' the dirdum and confusion, 
and the lowpin here and there of the 
skeigh brute of a hone.— Scott : For- 
tune* of Nipt. 
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Dirl, a quivering Mow on a hard 
substance. 

I threw a noble throw at ane. 



It jut played dirl upon the bone, 
But did nae mair. 
• — Bunxs : Dtatk ami Dr. if.;-*:.:-' 

Divot, a piece of turf ready out 
and dried for burning. 

The deil sat girmn' in the neuk. 
Rivin' sticks to roast the Duke, 
I And aye they kept it hot below, 
Bonnie laddie ! Highland laddie ! 
Wi' peal* and divots frac CIcnooe, 
Bonnie laddie ! Highland laddie ! 

—Jacobite Ballad. 

Doited, confused, bewildered, 
stupid ; hopelessly perplexed ; 
of a darkened or hazy intellect. 

Thou dears the head o' doited tear. 
Thou cheers the heart o' droopin' care, 
Thou even brightens dark despair 
Wi' gloomy smile, 

— Burks : Scotch Drink. 

Ye auld, blind, doited bodie. 
And blinder may ye be — 

Tis but a bonnie milking cow 
My minnie gied to me. 
— Our Cudcman cam' /lame at E'en. 

This word seems to be deriv- 
able from the Gaelic doitc, dark- 
coloured, obscure. 

Doited evidently has tome connection 
with the modern English word dotage. 
which again comes from dote, which an. 
ciently had, in addition to its modem 
meaning, that of to grow dull, senseless, 
or stupid.— R, DkenNAN. 

Do-nae-guid and Ne'er-do-weel. 

These words are synonymous, 
and signify what the French call 
a vavrien, one who is good for 
nothing. Ne'cr-do-Ktd has lately 



become much more common in 
English than *' never-do-well." 

Donnart, stupefied. 

" Has he learning T" "Just dung dom. 
aart wi' leamin'." 

—Scott: St. Roaaa'i Well. 

Jamicson traces this word to 
the German dormer, thunder ; 
but it comes most likely from 
the Gaelic donai, ill-fortune, or 
donadh, mischief, hurt, evil — 
corrupted by the Lowland 
Scotch by the insertion of the 
letter r. The English word 
dunce appears to be from the 
same source, and signifies an 
unhappy person, who is too 
stupid to learn. 

Donnot or donot, a ne'er-do-weel, 
usually applied to an idle or 
worthless girl or woman ; a cor- 
ruption of do-nuuijht, or do- 
nothing, 

Janet, thou domot, 
I'll lay my best bonnet 
Thou getsanewgudeman afore it be night. 
—Miailrtlsy of He Scottiik Border. 

Donsie, unlucky ; from the Gaelic 
diinai, misfortune ; the reverse 
of tontu, sonsie or lucky. 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 

Their failings and mischances. 

— Burns : Addreu to the Unco Cmid. 

Jamieson admits that the 
word may bo derived from the 
Gaelic down, and says that it 
means not only unlucky, but 
pettish, peevish, ill-natured, 
dull, dreary. But all these epi- 
thets resolve themselves mora 
or less intimately into the idea 
of onluckincss. 



Doo — Dous. 
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Doo. a dove, a pigeon ; doo-tart or 
tert, a pigeon-pie. " My bonnie 
doo " is a familiar and tender 
salutation to a lover. Doo-cot, 
a dove-cot. 

Oh, lay me doun, my doo, my doo. 

Oh, lay me doun, my ain kind dearie ; 
For dinna ye mind upo' the lime 

We met in the wood at the well sae 
wearie. 

— BucilAN's Ancient Ballads, 

Dook or douk. to dive nnder 
water. Colloquial English, to 
duck or dive. 

Cae douk, g.1e douk, the king he cried, 
Gae dauA for gold and fee, 
Oh, wlia will douk for Hunter's sake. 
— Herd's Collation ; V'oung Hunter. 

Dool or dule, pain, grief, dolcfnl- 
ness ; from the Gaelic dolas, 
the French dcuil, mourning. 

Of *' thr numerous human dools, 

Thou bear'st the gree. 
—Burns : Add rets to the Toothache. 

Though dark and swift the waters pour, 
Yet here 1 wait in dool and sorrow ; 

For hitler fate must I endure, 
Unless 1 pass the stream ere morrow. 

— Legends of the tiles. 

Oh, dmU on the order 
Sent our lads to the Border — 
The English for once by guile won the day. 

— The Flffwen of the Forest. 

Dorty, hanghty, stubborn, austere, 
supercilious ; from dour, hard 

(q-v.) 

Let dorty damn say oa I 

As Ung as e'er they please, 
Seem cauldrr than the maw 
While inwardly they bleere. 
—Allan Ramsay : Pohvarth on the 
Crten. 



Then though a minister %tO"*i\dorty, 
Ye'll snap your fingers 
Before his face. 
— Burns : Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

Douce, of a gentle or courteous 
disposition ; from the French 
doux, sweet. 

Ye dainty deacons and ye douce conveners. 
— Bukns : The Brigs of Ayr. 

Ye Irish lords, ye knights and squires, , 
Who represent our brughs and shires, 
An' doucely manage our affairs 
In Parliament. 
—Burns: The Author's Earnest Cry 
and Prayer. 

Doun - draught. A pull - down, 
draw-down, or drag-down. 

Twa men upon ne dog's a sair doun- 
draught. — N octet Amtrosiana. 

Dour, hard, bitter, disagreeable, 
close-fisted, severe, stern ; from 
the French and Latin, dur and 
durut. 

When biting Boreas, fell and dour, 
Sharp shivers through the leafless bower. 

—Burns: A Winter Night. 

I've been harsh- tempered and dour 
enough, I know ; and it's only fitting as 
they should be hard and dour to me where 
I'm going.— A. Trollope : t'icaro/ Bull- 
ham/ ton. 

Dous or Doos, i.c t doves. To 
"shoot ainang the dous" is a 
metaphorical phrase for making 
an assertion at random or with- 
out knowledge. It is sometimes 
applied to any wilfully false 
assertion. The true meaning is 
merely that of an indiscriminate 
shot, in the hope of hilling or 
kjlling something — as in the 
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barbarous practice, miscalled 
tport, which was the fashion 
under royal patronage at Hur- 
lingham, of firing into a cloud 
of pigeons with the chance or 
the certainty of killing some of 
them. 

Dow. to be able, of which the 
.«_vnonym in the infinitive mood 
to can, from the Toutonic fainnai, 
has long been obsolete. The 
misuse and perversion of this 
word in English in the cus- 
tomary greeting " How do you 
do?" i~ .1 remarkable instance 
of the corruption of the popular 
speech by the illiterate multi- 
tude, and its adoption after long 
currency by the literate, until it 
acquires an apparent authen- 
ticity and a real vitality which 
no correction however authori- 
tative can rectify. " How do 
you do!" originally meant, and 
still means, how do you dote I 
i.e., how is your strength or 
ability? how do you thrive or 
prosper or get on ? as in the 
German phrase II',. geht'it or 
Wit bejinden lie lieh I the Italian 
Come ttate ! or Come Hatin the 
French Comment vout porta 
rout t or Comment tout ra-t-ti I 
or the Gaelic Cia mar tha tibh 
an diugh, pronounced ca-mar-a 
ihee an dew, equivalent to the 
English How are you t The an- 
cient word doughty, strong, is a 
derivative of do*, able. Doie 
is provincial in England, but 
common in Lowland Scotch. 

Fads are chieW that winna ding. 
Ami dmna be disputed. — BuMtt. 



And now he goes daundrin* about the 

^ dykes, . 
An' a' he daw do is to hund the tykes. 
— Lady Grizzel Baillik. 

Dowd, stole, flat ; from the Gaelic 
daoidh, weak, feeble, worth- 
less. 

Cast na out the ./■:.,/ water till ye eel 
the fresh.— Allan Ramsay s Sceti Pro- 
tvrbl. 

Dowf. doof. doofing, doofart. 

All these words arc applied to a 
stupid, inactive, dull person, 
and appear to be the originals 
of the modern English slang a 
duffer, whioh has a similar 
meaning. 

Her dowff excuses pnt me mad. 
—Burns : Efiitle la Lapraik. 

They're dewf and / ■ wi, ai the best, 
Dowf and dowic, cLjnjf and dawit, 

Wi a' itieir variorum : 
They canna please a Highland taste 

Compared wi' Tullochjjorum. 
—Rev. John Skinner. 

Dowie, gloomy, melancholy, for- 
lorn, low-spirited ; from the 
Gaelic duibhc, blackness. 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak' our bardie, datvit, wear 
The mourning weed. 
—Burns : Poor Mailiit Elegy. 

Come listen, cronies, arte and a', 
While on my dotint reed 1 blaw, 
And mourn the sad untimely fa' 
O' our aukl town. 

—James Ballantine. 

Down. The Scottish language 
contains many more compounds 
of down than the English, such 
as dinm-drag and down-draw, 
that which drags or draws a 
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man down in his fortunes, an 
incumbrance ; down-throw, of 
which the English synonym is 
overthrow; down-way, a declivity 
or downward path ; down-put or 
• /■"■ a -/■■■" ""/. a rebulf ; dowm- 
eominy, abandonment of the 
sick-room on convalescence ; 
down-look, a dejected look or 
expression of countenance ; all 
of which are really English, 
although not admitted into the 
dictionaries. 

Downa-do, impotency, powerless- 
ness, inability. 

I've seen the day ye buttered my brow, 

And cuddled tne Ulc and early, O 1 
Bui dnwnado't come o'er me now, 
And oh I feel il sairly, O I 

— Burns : The Dent's Dang o'er 
my Daddie. 

Dowp, the posterior, sometimes 
written do/p. This word applies 
not only to the human frame, 
but to the bottom or end of 
anything, and is nscd in such 
phrases as the " dowp of a 
candle," " the dowp of an egg," 
as well as in the threats of 
an angry mother to a young 
child, •" I'll skelp your dowp." 
" Where's your grannie, my woo 
man 1 " was a question asked 
of a child. The child replied, 
" Oh. she's ben the house, burn- 
ing her dowp," i.c, her candle- 
end. 

Peil I wig has a provost . Fairport 
worn tin auld Provost Jervie's lime, and 
he had a quean o' a servant bus that 
dressed it hersel' wi' the don't ' a candle 
and a dredging-boa.— Scott : Tkt Anti- 
quary. 



Dowp-skelper. A humorous word 
applied to a schoolmaster ; from 
ilelp, to smite with the palm of 
the hand. A similar idea enters 
into the composition of the Eng- 
lish phrase " a bum-brusher." 
with the difference that brushrr 
refers to t he rod, and not to t he 
palm of thchand. Burnsapplies 
the epithet to the Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, with what, 
allusion it is now difficult to 
trace : — 

To ken what French mischief was brcwin' 
Or what the drumtie Dutch were doin'— 
That vile dtvwfi^helfier Emperor Joseph, 
If Venus yet had got his nose ofT. 
— Bl'ass : To a (ifntlc-ian rcAi» had Pr,: 
mistd te tend him a .Xrwrftifrr. 

This word is not to be mis- 
taken foreiuo-skelper — from dull, 
a pool, a pond, a puddle— and 
applied to one who rushes on his 
way recklessly, through thick 
and thin, heedless of dirt or 
obstruction. 

Draibles or drabbles, drops of 
liquor or crumbs of food allowed 
to fall from the hand upon the 
clothes in the act of drinking or 
eating ; akin to the English 
driblttt, signifying small quanti- 
ties of anything. 

Draidgie. A funeral cntcrtain- 
uicnt ; from the French drngte, a 
comfit, a sweetmeat. This word 
does not appear in Jamieson. 
but is to be found in a small 
and excellent handbook of the 
Scottish vernacular, published 
in Edinburgh, 1818. 
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Dram. This ancient Scottish word 
for a small glass or "nip"of whisky 
or any other alcoholic liquor has 
long been adopted into English, 
but has no synonym of any allied 
sound in any other European 
language. The French call it u 
"petit vtrre," and the Germans 
n " ichnappi," while the Ameri- 
cans have recently taken to call- 
ing it a" jntiZc," or "an eye-opener." 
Philologists have been contented 
to derive It from the Greek 
drachma, though, if this be the 
fact, it is curious that the word 
lias not found its way into the 
vernacular of any other people 
than those of the British )-]■ -. 
But thongh the classic etymo- 
logy bo too firmly rooted in 
popular estimation to be readily 
al>andoned, it may bo interest- 
ing to note that in Lowland 
Scotch dram originally signified 
melancholy, heaviness of mind, 
from the Gaelic truimt, heavi- 
ness, and that the dram was re- 
sorted to in order to raise the 
spirits and drive out melancholy 
— an idea which seems to have 
suggested the current American 
slang of a " irnUe." 

' A Atory is told in Scotland of ftn old 
farmer too much addicted to his " dram " 
and hu toddy, who wax strictly forbidden 
by hit medical attendant to indulge in 
more than an ounce of whisky per diem, if 
he hoped to escape a serious illness. The 
old man was puexlcd at the word "ounce," 
and asked hit »on,?who had uudicd at the 
University of St- Andrew* and was quali- 
fying for the Scottish ministry, what the 
doctor meant by an entice. An ounce," 
said his son, why, every one knows that 
an ounce is sixteen etenmi (drachms)." 
'• Ah I wcel," said his sire, " if I may tak' 



saxteen drams i' the day, it's a' richt, 
an' I'll doe weel encuch. The doctor, nae 
doot, kens his buiiness. I've already had 
twa the day, and I've still fourteen to the 
fore ! " Tradition docs not record the ulti- 
mate fate of the old farmer. 

Dreder, terror, apprehension, 
dread of impending evil ; some- 
times written dredour. 

What aileth you, my daughter Janet, 

You look so pale and wan ? 
There is a dreder in your heart, 

Or else you love a man. 

— Bum an 's Ancient Pallads: Lord 
Thomas and the Kings Daughter. 

Dree, to endure, to suffer ; pro- 
bably from the Teutonic trtiben, 
to trouble, to suddon, and 
thence to endure trouble or 
suffering ; or from tragen, to 
bear, to carry, to draw. 

Sac that no danger do thee deir 
What dule in dern thou dree 
(What soon thou mayst suffer in secret). 
-AWrn and Mahyn : The Evergreen. 
Oh wae, wae by his wanton sides, 

Sac brawlie he could (latter, 
Till for his sake I'm slighted sair, 

And drre the kintra clatter. 
— Buans : Herw'l his Health in Water. 

In the dialects of the North 
of England, to dree is used in 
the sense of to draw or journey 
towards a place. 

In the sutnmer.time, when leaves grow 
green. 

And birds ting on the tree, 
Robin Hood went to Nottingham 
As fast as he could dree. 
—Robin Hood and the Jolly Tinker. 

Dreigh. difficult, hard to trawl, 

tedious, prolix, dry. 
Hcch, sirs 1 but the sermon was sair drrigh ' 
— GatT. 

Drtkh at the thought and dour at the 
delivery. — A'octu Ambrvsian*. 
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Driddle. This is a word of several 
meanings, all more or less signi- 
ficant of anything done by small 
quantities at a time, such as to 
urinate often, to move with slow 
steps, to spill a liquid by un- 
steady handling of the vessel 
which contains it. It appears 
to be traceable to the Gaelic 
drudh or druidh, to ooze, to 
drip, to penetrate, nnd drudhay, 
a small drop. 

Droddum. a jocular name for the 
breech, the posteriors, but more 
popularly known as the hurditt 
or dowp (which see). 

My tooth I right bauld ye set your now out, 
As plump and grey as ony gruxet ; 
Oh, for tome rank mercurial roxet, 

Or fell red smeddum, 
I'd gie ye sic a hearty dose o't. 

Wad dress your droddum. 
—Burks : To a Louse, on string one on 
m Lady's Bonnll at Chunk. 

The word seems to be of kin 
to drod, thick, squat, tleshy. 
The derivation is uncertain. 

Droich. a dwarf ; from the Gaelic 
Iroid or troieh, with the same 
meaning. 

Only look at the pictures (of the aristo- 
cracy) in their auld castles. What beauti- 
ful and brave faces t Though now and 
then, to be sure, a dowdy or a drvich.— 
Noctet Ambrosiasue. 

Drook. to wet; d rook it wet 
through, thoroughly saturated 
with moisture; from the Gaelic 
druehil, dew, moisture, a tear, a 
drop ; drudhay {dru-ag), a drop 
of water; and druyhadh, pene- 
trating, oozing through. The 



resemblance to the Greek Satpv, 
a tear, is noteworthy. 

There were twa doos sat in a doolcit, 

The rain cam' doun and they were drooltit. 

— Nursery Song. 
The last Hallowe'en I was waukin' 

My drookit sark sleeve, as ye ken, 
His likeness cam ben the house stalkin 1 , 

And the vera grey brceks o' Tarn Glen. 

Bl : Tarn Glen. 

My friends, you come to the kirk every 
Sablwth. and I Li\-e you a' ower wi' the 
Gospel till ye're fairly dreoltil wi't. — Ex. 
tract from a sermon by a minister in 
Arran: kociRs's Illustrations of Scot- 
tish Lift. 

Drouth, thirst ; drouthie, thirsty ; 
from dry, dryctk. 

Tell him o' mine and Scotland's drouth. 

— Burns : Cry and Prayer. 
Folks talk o' my drink, but never talk o' 
my drouth.— Allan Ramsay's Scots /V.»- 
verbs. 

When drouthie neebors neebor* meet. 

—Burks : Tarn «' Shanttr. 

Drumlie, turbid or muddy (ap- 
plied to water), confused, not 
clear ; applied metaphorically to 
thoughts or expression. This 
word would be a great ac- 
quisition to the English lan- 
guage if it could be adopted, 
and lends a peculiar charm to 
many choice passages of Scottish 
poetry. All its English synon- 
yms are greatly inferior to it, 
both in logical and poetical ex- 
pression. It is derived from the 
Gaelic from or frui'm, heavy 
(and applied to water), turbid. 
The word appears at one time 
to have been good English. 

Draw me some water out of this spring. 
Madam, it is all foul, drumty, black, 
muddy t — French and English Cram/nor, 
i6ay 

D 
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Haste, boatman, haste ! pot off your boat, 
Put off your boat for golden monie ; 

I'll cross the drum lit stream to-night, 
Or never niair I'll see my Annie. 

* —Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

When blue diseases fill the drumlie air. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Drink drumly German water 
To make himself look fair and fatter. 

— Burns: The Tu-a Dogs. 

They had na sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 
When dismal grew his countenance, 

And drumlie grew his e'e. 

— Laid law : The Demon Lover. 

There's good fishing in drumlie waters. 
Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 

I heard once a lady in Edinburgh ob- 
jecting to a preacher that she did not 
understand him. Another lady, hit great 
admirer, insinuated that probably he was 
too deep for her to follow. But her ready 
answer was, " Na, na !— he's no just deep, 
ut he's drumly."— Dean Ramsay. 

D rummock . cold porridge. — Nocte* 
A mbroiiana. 

Drunt, draunt, to drawl, to whine, 
to grumble ; a fit of ill-humour, 
petti.-hness. Both of these words 
are from the Gaelic dranndan^ 
grumbling, growling, mourning, 
complaining; dranndanach, pee- 
vish, morose, though errone- 
ously derived by Jamieson from 
the Flemish drinlcn, tumescere. 

May nac doot look the drunl. 
To be compared to Willie. 

— Burns: H alien*' cn. 

Nae weel-tocher'd aunts to wait on their 
drumts. 

And wish them in hell for it a', man. 
—Burns : The Tarboltm Lasses. 

Bat lesi he think I am uncivil. 

To plague you with this dramntsng drivel. 

—Burns. 



Dub, a small pool of dirty water. 
The Oooic dubt is the name of a 
street in Glasgow. Druk-dub, a 
dack-pond. 

O'er dub and dyke 
She'll run the fields all through. 
— Leader Houghs and Yarrow. 
There lay a deut-dub afore the door, 
And there fell he, I trow. 

—Hero's Collection ! The Brisk 
Young Lad. 

Dud, a rag ; duddies, little rags. 

Then he took out his little knife, 

Let a' hU duddies fa', 
An' he was the brawest gentleman 

That stood a man 8 them a'. 
"We'll Gang nae Afair a Sovin. 

A smytric o' wee duddit weans. 

—Burns. 

The duddie wee laddie may grow a braw 
man.— David Hutchison. 

Dunnie-wassal. a Highland gen- 
tleman. 

There are wild dunnie • wassals three 

thousand limes three 
Will cry oich for the bonnets o' Bonnie 

Dundee — Sir Walter Scott. 

This word, generally mis- 
printed in the Lowlands, and 
by Sir Walter Scott In his ex- 
cellent ballad of " Bonnie Dun- 
dee," is from the Gaelic duine, a 
man, and ua*al, gentle, noble, of 
good birth. 

Dunsh, to sit down hastily and 
heavily. 

Hi* dowp dinshin down. — N octet Am- 
brvsianir. 

Dunt, a blow, a knock ; from dint, 
to deal a heavy blow that leaves 
a mark on a hard substance. 
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I aid nae body's lord, 

1 jun slave to naebody ; 
1 hac a gudt broad sword, 

111 Uk' dunts frae naebody. 

—Burns : Kaibodj. 

Dush or dish, to push with the 
bead or burn- like animals, lo 
butt, to ram ; abio to give a bard 
blow, to destroy or discomfit. 

Ye necdna doubt 1 held my whisht, 
The infant ailh, half-formed, was crusht ; 
I glower 'd as eerie'* I'd been dutht 

In some wild glen ; 
Then sweet, like modest worth, she blusht, 

And steppit ben. 

— Bukms: Tkt Y'hieH. 

The English slang dith, to de- 
feat or conquer, seems to be of 
similar origin ; as when the late 
Lord Derby made use of the 
expression " Disk the Whigs," 
he meant to discomfit, circum- 
vent them, or defeat them as a 
party. The root seems to be 
the Gaelic dith [di), to press, 
to squeeze, and di»ne, a die or 
proas. 

Duxy, ugly, mischievous ; from 
the Gaelic duaich antl duaich- 
nidh, ugly. 



You duxy lubber, brace your lyre : 
Still higher yet ! you fiend, play higher, 

Sic themes were never made to suit 
Your doren o' lugs, ye du.xy brute. 
— Geouge Beattik : John a Arnha. 

Dwam, u swoon, a fainting fit. 

Fast congealin' into a sort of dwam and 
stupefaction. — Noctts Ambrosiana. 

Dylce-Iouper, an immoral unmar- 
ried woman, or mother of an 
illegitimate child. The dykr in 
this phrase means the marriage 
tie, obligation, or sacramental 
wall that prohibits the illicit 
intercourse of the sexes ; and 
louper, one who treats the wall 
and its impediment as non- 
existent, or who despises it 
by louping, jumping, or leaping 
over it. 

Dyvor, a bankrupt ; from the 
Gaelic dith {di), to destroy, to 
break ; and fear, a man— a 
broken man or bankrupt. Jamie- 
son derives the word from the 
French devoir, duty, or to serve. 

Smash them, crash them a' to spoils. 
And rot the dyxvn in the jails. 

— Bukks : Addrest of Bccluhub. 
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East.*? - wastie. a person who 
does not know his own mind, 
who veers round in bis purpose 
from one side to the other, i.e., 
from east to west. 

Eee-bree. an eyebrow. 

There'i no « bird in a' thi* forest 
Will do as mucUe for me 



A* dip itt win? in the warm water 
An' Mraik it on my f 
— y^knnit o Braitiitltt (when dying 
afont in thefimt). 

Eerie, gloomy, wearisome, full of 
fear. 

In mirkiest glen at midnight hour 
I'd rove and ne'er be wit, O ! 

If thro' that glen I gaed to tlicc, 
My oia land dearie, O. — Bukns. 
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Eilh — Erne. 



It was an eerie walk through the still 
chestnut woods at that -.ul! hour of the 
night.— Tke Dream Number?, by T. A. 
Trollops. 

Aft yont the dyke she's heard you bnmmin' 
Wi' eerie drone. 
—Burns i Addrai Is Ike Deil. 

Eerie is n most difficult word to explain. 
1 don't know any English word that comes 
near it in meaning. The feeling induced 
by eerieness is that sort of superstitious 
fear that creeps over one in darkness, — 
that son of awe we feel in the presence of 
the unseen and unknown. Anything un- 
usual or incongruous might produce the 
feeling. "The cry of howlets mak's me 
eerie," says Tannahill. The following 
anecdote illustrates the feeling when a 
thing unusual or incongruous is presented : 
—An Ayrshire farmer, who had visited 
Ireland, among other vhcoi he had seen, 
related thru he went to the Episcopal 
church there, and this being the first time 
he had ever heard the English service, he 
was startled by seeing a falla' come in with 
a long white sark on, down to his heels. 
" Ixjrd, sir, the sicht o' him made me feel 
quite eerie." — R. Dkennan. 

Eith, easy ; etymology uncertain, 
but neither Gaelic, Flemish, nor 
German. 

It's eitk defending a castle thot's no 

besieged. 

It's eitk learning the cat the way to 
the kim. 
Eitk learned, soon forgotten. 
It's eitk working when the will's at home. 
—Allan Ramsay's Suit Pmerbi. 

Eke. to add to, an addition : 
"fit: to a testament," a codicil 
to a will. This English word 
has acquired a convivial mean- 
ing in Scotland among toddy- 
drinkers. When a guest is about 
to depart, after having had u 
fair allowance of whisky, the 
host presses him to " tak an 



eke "—i.e., another glass, to eke 
out the quantity. •' 1 hate 
intemperance," said a northern 
magistrate, who was reproached 
by an ultra-temperance advocate 
for the iniquity of his trade as 
a distiller, " but I like to see a 
cannie, respectable, honest man 
tak" his sax tumblers and an tie 
in the bosom o' his family. But 
i canna thole intemperance 1 " 

Eldritch, fearful, terrible. Jamie- 
son hus this word elruche, and 
thinks it is related to dvei or 
evil spirits, and that it is derived 
from two Anglo-Saxon words 
signifying elf and rich, or 
rich in elves or fairies 1 The 
true derivation is from the 
Gaelic oiUt, terror, dread, horror, 
which, combined with droch, burl , 
wicked, formed the word as 
Burns and other Scottish writers 
use it. 

On the eldritck hill there grows a thorn. 

—Percy's Relifuei : Sir Carl, nr. 

The witches follow 
Wi' mony an eldritck screech and hollow, 
— Bums : Tarn »' Shunter. 

I've heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lonely glens ye like to stray, 
Or where auld ruined castles gray 

Nod to the moon, 
To fright the nightly wanderer's way 

Wi' eldritck croon. 
—Bums : Addrui t* tki Deil. 

Erne, an uncle ; from the Teutonic 
oAn'm. 

The pummel ■' a guid auld saddle. 
And Rob my erne bocht me a sack, 
Twa lovely lips to lick a ladle, 
Gin Jenny and I agree, quo' Jock. 
—The WwiV » Jenny *nd/ M t. 



Ettk—Eytyn. 
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Ettle, to try. to attempt, to en- 
deavour. 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle. 
But little wist she Maggie's metal. 

—Burns : Tarn o Shooter. 

I etrltd wi* kindness to soften her pride. 
— James Baixantine: The It- ay to Woo. 

They that ettle to get to the top of the 
ladder will at least get up some rounds. — 
They ill. a mint at a gown of gold will 
always get a sleeve of it —Scott : The 
Monastery, 

Ettle.— The correct synonym* are to 
intend, to expect, to aim at. Intention is 
the essential element in the meaning of this 
word.— R. 1 ) r. >■. . ', . 

Evcrly, continually, always, for 
ever. 

To be set doun to a wheelie (spinning 
wheel). 
An' at it for ever to ca', 
An' sync to hae't reel by achiclic (fellow) 
That everly cryed to draw. 

— Wood an' Married ma' a. 

Ewe-bucht.ashecpfold; buchtin'. 
or buchtin '-time, the evening 
time or gloaming, when the 
cattle are driven into the fold. 

When o"er the hill the eastern star 
Tells bughttn-time Ls near, my jo. 

And owsen frae the furrow d field, 
Return sac dowf and wearic, O. 
— Burns ; My Aim Kind Dearie, O. 

Oh, the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom. 

The broom o' the Cowden knowes I 
And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 

In the ave-oucht, milking her ewes. 
— The Brvom o the Cowdea A' turn* i. 

The word bugkt seems to be 
an abbreviation of the Gaelic 



bunit/hca/, a cow-stall, and 6w«i- 
chaiUc, a cowherd, a shepherd ; 
Imaile, a fold ; bundle, folded, or 
driven into the fold. Jainieson 
goes to Germany for the root of 
the word and does not find it. 

Eydent, diligent, earnest, zealous ; 
from the Gaelic cud, zeal. 

My fair child. 
Persuade the kirkmen eydentty to pray. 
— Henhvsone: The Lien and the 
Mouse : The Evergreen. 
Their master'* and their tni>tre^s'scomniand 
The youngster* a' were warned to obey, 
An' mind their labours wf an eydent hand. 
—Burns: Cotter" $ Saturday Night. 

Eyrie, an eagle's nest; from the 
Gaelic eirich, to rise, and ciiwjh. 
a rising. 

The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. 

— Milton. 
Tisthe fire shower of ruin all dreadfully 
driven 

From his eyn? that beacons the darkness 
of heaven. 

— CAMriiEU. : Lochiefs Wanting. 

Eytyn, Etyn. Etaine, Aiten, Red- 
Aiten. This word, with its dif- 
ferent but not unsimilar spell- 
ings, appears to be a corruption 
of the Norse Joiun, a giant. 
It was formerly used in England 
as well as in Scotland. Uyndt 
Etyn, or the gentle giant, is the 
title of a Scottish balbid in Kin- 
loch'a Collection. 

They say the King of Portugal cannot 
sit at his meat, but the giants and etyns 
will come and snatch it from him. — Ueau* 
hont and Fletcher: Burning Vet tie . 
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Fa' — Fairiii ' . 
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Fa', tlie Scottish abbrcration of 
/all. Tho word is used by Burns 
in tho immortal song of "A 
man's a man for a' that," in u 
sense which has given rise to 
much doubt as to its meaning : — 

A king can male' a belted knight, 
A manjuU, duke, and a' ihn! ; 

But an honctt man\ aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he mauna fit that. 

The context would seem to im- 
ply that fa' means to try, to nt- 
tempt. No author except Burns 
uses the word in this sense ; and 
none of the varieties of words 
in which fall or the act of fall- 
ing, either physically or meta- 
phorically, is the primary mean- 
ing, meets the necessities of 
Burns's stanza. Hulliwcll has 
fay as an archaic English word, 
with five different meanings, of 
which the fourth is to succeed, 
to net, to work. The fa' of 
Burns may possibly be a variety 
of the English word, current in 
Ayrshire in his time. It finds 
no place in Jamieson. 

Burns did not originate the 
idea, so well expressed, and to 
which he has given Buch wide 
currency. It is to be found In 
an anecdote recorded of King 
James VI. and his faithful old 
nurse, who came uninvited from 
Edinburgh to pay him a visit. 
It is told that the King was de- 
lighted to sec her, and asked 
her kindly what he could do 



for her. After some hesitation, 
she replied that she desired no- 
thing for herself, only that she 
wanted his Majesty to make her 
son a gentleman. "Ah, Jeanic, 
Jeanie ! " said the King, " I can 
mak' him a duke, if ye like ; but 
I canna mak' him a gentleman 
unless he mak's himsel' ane I " 

Faird. a journey, a course. 
Jamieson thinks it signifies a 
hasty and noted effort, and 
quotes n Mid-Lothian phrase, 
" Let them alane ; it's but a 
faird, it'll no last long ; they'll 
no win (arrive) far afore us." 
The word is evidently from the 
same source as fan, to travel, 
as in way -farer ; the Teutonic 
falircn, to go, to travel; and 
fdhre, a ferry, a passage over 
the water, and gefahrlitk, dan- 
gerous ; as originally applied to 
travelling in primitive and un- 
settled times. 

Fairdy, clever, tight, handy ; fair 
tu do. 

With nne ev'n keel before the wind. 
She i& right fttiniy with * tail. 

Tkt Fleming Bark — btlonfing le 
EdMurfh, 
— Allan Ramsay ; The Evcrfrren. 

Fair in' signifies either reward 
or punishment; one's deserts. 
Fair fa' I may good or fair 
things befall you I is equiva- 
lent to a benison or benediction. 



Fank — Feck. 
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Jamieson derives the word from 
fair or market, and thinks it 
means a present bought at a 
fair. But this is guess-work, 
and does not meet tho sense 
of the passage in "Tarn o' 
Shanter," Possibly it has some 
connection with the Tentonic 
gefahr, danger, also a doom or 
punishment ; supposed, in its 
favourable term, to be derived 
from a present purchased at a 
fair to be bestowed as a gift on 
one who was not at it. 

Fair/a' your honest, wn«e face, 
Great chieftain o the puddin' race. 

— Burns : To a HaeKii. 

Ah. Tam I ah, Tarn ! Ihou'lt gel ihy 
fairin : 

In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin'. 

— Burns : Tam o Sianttr, 

Fank, a coil, a tangle, a noose ; 
possibly from fang, to take hold 
of. To fank a horse in a field, 
to catch him with a rope noose 
or lasso ; fankit, entangled ; o 
fank o' torn, a coil of ropes. 
It ma; also be the root of the 
English funk, i.c, to tie in a coil 
of perplexity or dread. The com- 
mon derivation of funk, from 
the German funk, a sparkle of 
light, is not tenable. The Gae- 
lic fainnich signifies to curl, 
from fa inne, a ring. 

Farle, a small oaten or whenten 
cake, the fourth part of a ban- 
nock; from farihd, or fourth 
part ; the Flemish vicrtel and 
German ficrld. 



An' there'll be glide lapper-milk kebbucks, 
An' sowens, an' farlet, an' baps. 

— Tit MHlMMR Bridal. 

Fash, to bother, to worry, to 
distress one's self; from the 
French it flicker, to be angry. 

Fashions, troublesome. 

Speak out, and nevcrybjA your thumb. I 
— Burns : Eamtit Cry and Prayer. 

The Rev. John Brown of Whitburn was 
riding out one day on an old pony, when 
he was accosted by a rude youth. " I 
say, Mr. Brown, what gars your horte's tail 
wag that way ? " " Oh ! " replied Brown, 
"just what gars your tongue wag; it's 
fashed wi' a weakness."— Dban Rasisav. 

Fazard. dastard, coward. 

They are mair fashious nor of feck ; 
Yon fasardi durst not, for their neck. 

Climb up the crag with us. 

— MontoosiBRV : Tit Citrry and 
tkt Slat. 

The root of this word would 
appear to be the Gaelic fas, 
vacant, hollow, good-for-no- 
thing, with the addition of ard, 
as in dastaru*, coward, wizard, 
a sullix which signifies eminent, 
or in a high degree. Thus, /it- 
zartl or fatard means worthless 
in the extreme. 

Feck, power, activity, vigour. 
Peek seems to bo derivable from 
the Gaelic, fiath, worth, value. 
Peekful, full of power. Pccklrt*, 
without power or vigour of body 
or mind. Worcester, in his dic- 
tionary, derives this word from 
effedlctt. 

Many iftckfut chield this day was slain. 

— BUMD Hakrv's Wallact. 
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Fell— Feu. 



The lazy luxury which feckless loons 
indulge in.— Scott. 

Feckless folk are aye fain o' anc anhher. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scots Ptwerhs. , 
Poor devil ! see him o'er his trash, 
Khfeekltss as a withered ra*h. 

— Burns : To a Haggis. 

Thai feckless fouler ! — Nodes A m- 
orosiiuut. 

Fell, to UL 

The sister of a lady, who had died of a 
surfeit from eating too bountifully of straw- 
berries and cream, was consoled with by 
a friend, who said to her, " I had hoped 
your sister would have lived many years." 
" Lccve ! " she replied, " how could she 
leeve, when she just felled hersel' at 
Craigo wi' strawberries an' cream?" — 
Dkan Ramsay. 

Fend, to ward off — probably a 
contraction from defend. Fend 
alito means to prosper or do well, 
to provide, to live comfortably — 
possibly from the idea of ward- 
ing off want or poverty. 

Can she mak' nae better fend for them 
than that T — Scott : The Monastery. 
Hut gie them guid coo-milk their fill. 
Till they be fit la/end themsel'. 
— Burns : Dying Words of Poor Mai lie. 
Here stands a shed to/end the showers, 
And screen our countra gentry. 

— Buhns : The Holy Fair. 
How is he fendin'. John Tod, John Tod T 
He is scouring the land wi' along in his hand. 
— CHAMasuts's Scott Songs : John Tod. 

Fendy, clever at contrivances in 
difficulty, good at making a 
shift. 

" Alice," he said, " was both canny and 
fendy." —Scott : ll'averley. 

Ferlie, a wonder, to wonder, won- 
derful. 

Who harkened ever sake n ferlie thing. 

— Chaucbk: The Kent i Tale. 



On Malvern hills 
Me befel a/erty. 

—Pien Ploughman. 
Never breathe out of kin and make your 
friends feriy at you. 

The longer we live the more fertiu we sec 

— Allan Kamsay's Scott Proveris. 
And tell what new taxation's comin', 
And ferlie at the folk in Lunnon. 

-Hi.- : The 7tiu Dogs. 

Ferlie and wonner. In this 
phrase uxmner is a corruption 
of the English wonder; a con- 
temptuous and ludicrous term 
to designate a person or thing 
that is strangely, wondrously 
ugly, ill - favoured, or mean ; 
almost synonymous with the 
modern English slang a guy or 
a curt. Bums uses both words 
in the same poem : — 

Ha ! where ye gaun, ye cnvrYui' ferlie .' 

Ye ugly, creepin', blastit wonner. 
Detested, shunned by saint and sinner f 
— To a Certain Insect, on seeing one 
on a Lady's Sonnet at Church. 

Ferrilrie. Jamieson cites this as 
an Upper Clydesdale word for 
"strong, robust." He derives it 
from the German fcrig, which 
he translates ajxdUut, alacer ; 
but there is no such word us 
/trig in the German language. 
It is more probably from the 
Gaelic fear, a man, fearachai, 
manhood, and fen rail, manly, 
virile, strong, lusty. The Welsh 
hasjFer, solid, strong. 

Feu, to let land for building ; a 
possession held on payment of 
a certain rent to the feudal 
proprietor, heritor, or owner of 
the soO. Where the English 



Fey — I'imt. 
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advertise "land to let for build- 
ing purposes." the 8cotoh more 
tersely say " land to feu," 

There is, or was lately, a space of un- 
occupied ground on the " Cornui" at Oban, 
contiguous to Dunolly Castle, in the midst 
of which on a pole was a board inscribed 
"This land lo /eu." An English bishop 
on his holiday lour having observed the 
announcement, and wondering what it 
meant, turned to his wife and asked her 
if she knew. She did not, and the bishop 
thereupon hazarded the conjecture that it 
meant to "fire." from the French fin, 
" Very likely." replied the lady, " to bum 
the grass." Before the bishop left Oban 
his ignorance on the subject was dispelled 
by a guest at the tabled' h6te of the hotel 
to whom he applied for information. 
"Curious language, the Scotch!" was 
his lordship's rejoinder. — C M. 

Fey. fated, bewitched, unlucky, 
doomed ; one whose fate is 
foreknown or prophesied ; from 
the Gaelic faidh, a prophet, the 
Latin vala. 

Let the fate fall upon the /eyeit. 
Take care of the man that God has 
marked, for he's no fey. 

—Allan Ramsav's Sceti Prwerbt. 

We'll turn again, said good Lord John, 

But no, said Kothicmay, 
My steed's trepanned, my bridle's broke, 

I fear this day I'm fey. 
— MinxtrtUy of the Scottiik Border. 

They hacked and hashed, while broad- 
swords clashed, 

And through they dashed, and hewed, 
and smashed, 

T\\\/ry men died awa, man. 

— The Battle of Sheriffmuir. 

Fidgin'-fain, extremely anxious ; 
from />•>■!• . the English fidget, to 
be restless or anxious, and/am, 
willing or desirous. 

It pat me fidffia '-/aim to hear it. 
— Burns : Entitle to Lafraih. 



FieL The glossaries to Burns 
explain this word to mean 
" smooth and comfortable.*' 
apparently from the context : — 

Oh, leeje me on my spinnin'-wheel, 
And Iceze me on my rock and reel, 
Krae up to tae that deeds me bien. 
And haps mr.fiel and warm at e'en ! 
— Bat and her Sfiiuunt- II Arc!. 

Jamieson, who has fell and 
fid, defines the words to mean 
" soft and smooth like velvet, 
silky to the touch, and also 
clean, neat, comfortable." The 
word must not be confounded 
with feil, frill, felt, whiehsignify 
much, many, and very, and 
are clearly derivable from the 
Teutonic viel, which has the 
same meaning ; as vitl gelt, much 
money. Jamieson derives the 
word used by liums from the 
Icclandic/yMr, habitis idorem ; 
but this is exceedingly doubtful. 
The Gaelic has fiul, generous, 
liberal, bountiful, good, hos- 
pitable ; and jxissibly it is in 
this sense that Bess applies the 
word to the spinnin'-whvel that 
provides her with raiment. 

Fient, none, not a particle of; 
equivalent to " the devil a bit," 
from fiend, the devil ; ficiit-hail, 
not an iota, the devil a bit, 

Ilul though he was o' high degree, 
I'he fient o' pride — nae pride had he. 

—Burns : The Tata Dogt. 

The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 
\'ot fient a warne it had ava 1 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

FientJuut o't wad hae pierced the heart 
O' a kail runt. — Burns : idem. 
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Fiere — Flaw. 



Fiere, a friend, a comrade. This 
word is supposed by some to be 
a misprint for frere, a brother. 

And he re's a hand, my trusty fi 'err. 
And gie's a hand o' thine. 

— Burns: Auld Langiyne. 

This word may either be a 
synonym for the Latin vir and 
the Gaelic fear, a man, or may 
be derived from fior. true, or a 
true man. The Scottish poet 
Douglas has fior for sound and 
healthy. It is sometimes spelt 
/«*r. 

First-foot, the first person who is 
met by lad or lass in the morning. 

Early morning she drest up 

And all her maides fair, 
The ploughman chiel was her first-foot 

As she went to take the air. 

— Hue MAN '5 Ancient Ballads, 

Flaff, a momentary display. 

Ca' I ever for a flaff in the Parle forget 
my ain cosic bicld.— Nodes A mbrxisian*. 

Flamfoo. According to Jamieson 
this word signifies a gaudily- 
dressed woman, or any gaudy 
ornament of female dress. He 
derives it from an alleged old 
English word meaning " moon- 
shine in the water ! " It seems, 
however, to come from the Gaelic 
fiann, corrupted into flam, red, 
the showy colour so much ad- 
mired by people of uneducated 
taste ; conjoined with the Scot- 
tish /it' for full The English 
word flaunting, and the phrase 
flauntt, fiery red ribbons, are 
from the same root. 

Flannen, the Scottish as well as the 
English vernacular fanntn for 



flannel, seems to be preferable 
to flannel as the correct pronun- 
ciation of the word. Both are 
correct if the etymology be cor- 
rect, which traces the word to 
the Gaelic flann, red, and olann, 
wool. In the early ages of 
civilisation, when wool was first 
woven for garments to clothe 
mankind, the favourite colours 
were red and yellow. In Hak- 
luyt'8 Voyages it is said — " By 
chance theymetneanoeof Domi- 
nicans, to the people whereof he 
gave a waistcoat of yellow flan- 
nel." Probably rod was the first 
dye used, whence.ffann-tx'ann, red 
wool. At an after time, when 
gaudy colours were not so much 
in request, the wool was bleach- 
ed, whence blanket or Uanquelte, 
whitened. 

I wadna be surprised to spy 

You on an auld wife's fiamnen toy (cap), 

Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On's wylie-coat : 
But Miss's fine Lunardi, fy ! 

How daur ye do't T 
— Burns : To a Lotus, en teeing one 

on a Lady's Sonne! at Ckitrck. 

Flaucht or Haught, a flash of 
lightning, a sudden blaze in the 
sky ; from the Flemish flalekrren 
ami riii ',-, mi. to flioker, to shine 
out quickly or instantaneously. 
The thunder crack 'd, and flaucktr did rift 
Frae the black vinrd o' the lift. 

—Allan Ramsay : The Virion, 
Fierce as ony firr-flangkt fell. 

— Carter's Kirk on Ike Grten. 

Flaw, a burst of bad weather, 
from the Gaelio fliueh, a rain- 
storm. 

Like an auld start (cormorant) before a 
fiasv.—Tke Antiouarj. 



Flueh — Flit. 
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F leech or fleich. to pet, to 
wheedle, to cajole ; also, to en- 
treat or snpplicatu with {air 
words. Afittchiny day is a day 
that promises to bo fine, but 
that possibly may not turn out 
so. Possibly from tho French 
fieehir, to give way, to ask 
humbly, instead of demanding 
loudly. 

Duncan /leeched and Duncan prayed— 
Ha ! ha ! ihe wooin' o't.— Burns. 
Expect na, sir, in this narration, 
Kfleechin, flatlerin' dedication. 
— Burns : Epistle to Covin Hamilton. 
Hoot ! toot ! man— keep a calm sough. 
Better to Jleech a fool than fight wi hint. 
— Scott : The Monastery. 

Fleer, a gibe, a taunts — etymology 
doubtful. The Flemish has 
firm, a box on the car. 

Oh, dinna ye mind o' this very /leer. 
When we were a' riggit out to gang to 
Shcrramuir, 
Wi' stancs in our aprons ? 
— Chambrrs's Scottish Ballade : Tie 
Threatened Invasion. 

Fley, to scare, to frighten. Ety- 
mology unknown, but possibly 
from fiee, to run away for fenr. 
whence ficy, to cause to run 
away for fear, to frighten. 

A wee thing /leys cowards. — Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Perverts. 
It spak* right howc, My name is Death, 
But be u • iley'd. 

—Burns : Death and Dr. Hemboch. 

Flichter. to flutter, to fly feebly ; 
a great number of small objects 
flying in the air, as "afiichter 
of birds ; " a multitude of small 
objects flying, floating, or flut- 
tering in the air, as a fiichtcr 



or flight of birds ; a fiiehttr of 
motes in the sunbeams ; a 
fiichter of heavy or large snow- 
flakes. Tofiichter is to flutter, 
to quivor with joyous excite- 
ment, and also to startle or 
alarm. The word is evidently 
akin to the English fii'jht and 
the Teutonic fiucht. 

The bird maun /tichtcr that has but ae 
wing.— Allan Kamsav's Scots Proverbs. 
The expectant wee things, toddlin*. sprachle 
through. 

To meet their dad, wi' flichterin noise 
and glee. 

—BURNS : Cotter's Saturday Night. 

Flinders, fragments, splinters. 

He put his fingers to the lock, 

I wat he handled them sickerlie ; 
And doors of deal and band* of steel 
He gart them alt in /tinders flee. 
— Buciian's Ancient Ballads: The 
Three Brothers. 

Flinging-tree, a flail, the pole of 
a carriage, a bar of wood in any 
agricultural implement. 

The thresher's weary flintin'-tret 
The lee-lang day had tired me. 
And when the day had closed his e'e 

Far i' the west, 
Ben i' the spence, right pensivelic, 

1 gaed to rest 

—Burns : The Vision. 

Flit, to remove from one residence 
to another; afiiltin', a removal. 

As doun the bumside she gaed slow in the 
/littin. 

Fare ye wee!, I.ucy, was ilka bird's sang : 
She gaed by the stable where Jamie wa» 
stannin', 

Rich! sou- was his kind heart the /littin' 
to see. 

—Lucy's Flittin, ty William Laidlaw 
{the steward, amanuensis, and 
trusted /head o/ Sir Walter 
Scott). 
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Flite or flyte. to reproach, to 
blame, to animadvert, to find 
fault with. 

They Jlyte me wi' Jamie because he is poor ; 
Rut sumruer is comin', cauld winter's awa, 
An' he'll come back an' see me in spite 
"' them a' 

— Geokgr Halket : Logie o Buchan. 
Hcd I gude-wife I ye 're z\Jiytin' body ; 
Ye hae the will, but ye want the wiu 
— Sib Alexander Boswell : A Matri- 
monial Dutl. 

Floan, to flirt. Jamicson says 
that " Jloan means to show 
uttuchrnent, or court regard in 
nn indiscreet way," and derives 
the word from the Icelandic 
jton, stolidus. Is it not rather 
from the old English fione, 
arrows (Halliwell and Wright), 
whence metaphorically to dart 
glances from the eye, and con- 
sequently to flirt or cast amor- 
ous looks ? The Kymric Celtic 
has ffloyn, a splinter, a thin 
wand, an arrow. 

And for yon giglet hussies i' the glen. 
That night and day are /loaning at the 
men. — Ross's //e/enore. 

Flunkey, a sen-ant in livery ; 
metaphorically applied to a per- 
son who abjectly Hatters the 
great. The word was unknown 
to literature until the time of 
Uurns. Thackeray and Carlyle 
in our own day have made it 
classical English, although the 
most recent lexicographers have 
not admitted it or its derivative, 
Jtunktyum, to the honours of the 
dictionary. 
Oux Laird gets in his racked rents. 



He rises when he likes himsel'. 
His flunkeys answer to his belL 

—Burns: The Twa Dogs. 

The word is supposed to be 
derived from the Gaelic Jlann, 
red, and cot, a leg or foot — red- 
legs, applied to the red or crim- 
son plush breeches of footmen. 
The word red-shonkB was ap- 
plicd to the kilted Highlanders 
by the English, and hence the 
Highland retort of flunkey to 
the English. 

1 think this derivation wrong ; r ,\*ni in 
Danish signifies proud, haughty.— Loru 
Neaves. 

Fodgel, sometimes written and 
pronounced fodytll plump, short, 
corpulent, and good-tempered. 
A man in Scottish parlance 
may bo stout and plump 
without being fodijd, as fodijd 
implies good nature, urbanity, 
and cheerfulness, as well as 
plumpness. 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat fodgel wight, 
Of stature short, but genius bright, 
Thai's be, mark wee!. 
— Burns : On the Peregrinations of 
Captain Grose Collecting Antiquities 
throughout the Kingdom, 

Fog, moss; from the Gaelic bog 
or bhog, moist, soft. 

" And so, John," said the minister, •' 1 
understand ye have gone over to the In- 
dependents 7 " " Deed, sir," said John, 
" that's true.'* "Oh, John," rejoined the 
minister, *' I'm sure ye ken that a rowlti' 
stone gathers n*e/og~ "Aye," said Jolui, 
" that's true, too ; but can ye tell me what 
Rude the fog does to the stone ! " — Dean 
Ramsay. 

Fogie, a dull, slow man, unable 
or unwilling to rucoucile him- 
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self to the ideas and manners 
of the new generation. The 
derivation of this word, which 
Thackeray did much to popu- 
larise in England, is uncertain, 
though it seems most probable 
that it comes from " foggy,*' for 
a foggy, misty, hazy intellect, 
unable to see the things that 
are obvious to clearer minds ; 
or it may be from the Gaelic 
fogaire, an exile, a banished man. 
In the United States the word 
is generally applied to an ultra- 
Conservative in politics. 

Ay, though we be 

OW/ofies three, 
We're not so dulled as not to dine ; 

And not so old 

At to be cold 
To wit, to beauty, and to wine. 

— All the Year Round 

Fog-moss, foggage. tall grass used 
for fodder. The etymology is 
uncertain. The English fodder 
is from the Gaelic fodar ; but 
this scarcely affords a clue to 
fog or foggage. Though possibly 
foggage may bo a corruption of 
tho old and not yet obsolete 
fodilerage. 

Thy wee bit housic too in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the winds are strewin', 
An' naething left to big a new one, 

Q' fo&age green, 
An' bleak December's windt ensuin'. 

Baith well and keen. 

— Burns : To a Mouse. 

Forbears, ancestors. 

Forbye, besides, in addition to, 
over and above. 

Fortyt sax mae 1 icll't asra. 

—Burns : Auld Farmer. 



Forbye some new uncommon weapons. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Foreanent, directly opposite. 

Foremost. In English this word 
signifies first as regards place. 
In Scottish parlance it also 
signifies first as regards time. 

They made a paction 'twixt them twa, 

They made it linn and sure, 
That whoe'er should speak the fi>rem<>st 
word 

Should get up an' bar the door. 

— The Barrin' o' oor Door. 

Forfoughten, sometimes written 
and pronounced forfoughen.y/om 
out with struggling or fatigue. 

And ihough/orfirnffhten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco proud to leave.— Burns. 
I am but like a forfoughen hound, 
Has been lighting in a syke (ditch). 
—Border Minstrelsy : Hobbie Noble. 

Forgather, to meet. 

Twa dogs 
Forgathered ance upon a time. 

—Burns : The Twa Dtp, 

Forjeskit, wearied out, jaded, ex- 
hausted ; derivation uncertain, 
but probably from the Flemish 
or Dutch patois. 

The fiend, forjeskit, tried to escape 
Thro' frequent changing o' his shape. 

— Brattik : John o' Arnha'. 

Fou, drunk, is generally supposed 
to be a corruption of full (i.e., of 
liquor) ; but if such were the fact 
tho word ought to be contracted 
into fu', as wae/u', sorrow/u', 
which cannot be written wae/oii 
or sorrow/oii. Fou, in French, 
signifies insane, a word that 
might be applied to on intoxi- 
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catcd person ; but if the Scot- 
tish phrase be not derived from 
the French, it ought to be writ- 
ten fu', and not fou. Possibly 
the root of the word is the 
Gaelic fualh (pronounced fun), 
which signifies hatred, abhor- 
rence, aversion, whence it may 
have been applied to a porson 
in a hnteful and abhorrent state 
of drunkenness. This, however, 
is a mere suggestion. Jaiaieson 
has foaium, filthy, impure, ob- 
scene. 

Wt arc na'Jom, we're na" (hat /•>*, 
We've juvl .1 wee drap in our e c. 

—Burns : Willi* Brewed a Pick 
d Maul. 

Fouter, an expression of extreme 
contempt for a hateful person. 
The French foutrt has the same, 
niid even a worse meaning. Both 
the Lowland Scotch and the 
French are from the Gaelic and 
Celtic fualh, hatred. 

Fouth or rowth, abundance. 
Fovth is from full, on the some 
principle as the English words 
tilth from till, tpilth from ipill, 
youUk from youngclh, growth from 
grow, drouth from dryrth. Rowth 
lias the some signification, and 
is from row or roll, to How on 
like u stream. 

He has afowth o auld knick-nackets, 
Rusty aim and jinglin' jacket*. 

— Burns : To Caftaim Grou. 
They that hac nnutk o' butter may lay 

it thick uu their scones. — Allan Ramsay's 

Scat* Proverbe. 

Fremit. frammit, strange, un- 
related, unfamiliar ; from the 
Teutonic freaid, foreign. 



Ye ha'e lien a' wrang, lassie. 
In an unco bed, 
Wi' a/remit man.— Burns. 
And mony a friend that kissed his caup 

I« now a frammit wight, 
But it's ne'er sae wi' Whisky Jean. 

—Burns: Tk* Five Cartint. 

Frist, to delay, to give credit; 
from the Teutonic fritlen, to 
spare, to respite. 

The thing that's /risted is nne forgi'en. 
— Allan Ramsay's Sects Frmirht. 

Frush, brittle. 

Oh, woe betide the^suA saugh wand 
(willow wand), 

And woe betide the bush o' briar, 
It brak into my true love's hand. 

— Border MinxtreUy : Annan Water. 

Fulzie. snrfeited with gluttony 
and over-eating ; full of meat 
and food. 

Enough to sicken a/ulaie num. — Noctes 
Ambrosiant*, 

Furth, ont of doors, to go forth, 
to go out. The mucklt furth, is 
the full, free open air. Furth;/, 
forward, frank, free, affable, open 
in behaviour. Furth-Mtttr, one 
who sets forth or puts forth ; a 
publisher, an author. 

Sir Penny is of a noble sprat, 

A furihy man, and a fax aceand ; 
There is no matter ends compleil 
Till he set to his scil and hand. 
— A Panegyric* on Sir Penny : 
Tit £verrrun. 

Fusionless, pithless, silly, sap- 
less, senseless; corrupted from 
" foison," the old English word 
for plenty ; the opposite of 
"geason," scarce. 
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For seven long yean 1 ha'e lain by his side. 
And he'i but a/mtionUit bodic, O I 

— BllUNS : Thl Denies Dasig o'er my 
Daddy. 

The mouths of fasting multitudes are 
crammed wi' fitiealess bran, instead of the 
sweet word in season. — ScoTT : Old Mor- 
tality. 

Fusion/ess, — In Bailey's Dictionary the 
word Joison means " the natural juice or 
moisture of the grass or other herbs, the 
heart and strength of it : " used in Suf- 
folk.— R. Dbsnkan. 

Fy I or fye ! This exclamation is 
not to be confounded with the 
English fye/ or fye! or the 
Teutonic pfuil which axe used 
as mild reproofs of any act of 
shame or impropriety. 

Fy 1 let us a' to the bridal, 

For there will be lilting there ; 

For Jock's to be married to Jcanie, 
The lass wi' the gowden hair. 

— Old Song. 

In this old song, all the in- 
cidents and allusions arc ex- 
pressive of joy and hilarity. 
Joraieson suggests that fy means 
"make haste!" " Fyc-gac-to," 
he says, " means much ado, a 
great hurry ; and fye haste, a 
very great bustle, a hurry." He 
gives no derivation. As the 
Teutonic cannot supply one, it 
is possible that tho root is the 
Gaelic faich, look ! behold I lo ! 
in which sense " Fye I let us a' 
to the bridal," might be trans- 
lated " Look ye I let us all go 
to the bridal" 



Fyke, to be ludicrously and fussily 
busy about trifles, to be rest- 
less without adequate reason, 
akin lo fidget, which is possibly 
from the same root. The word 
is also nscd as a noun. Fiddle- 
fyke aiv\ fiddle -ma-fike are inten- 
sifications of tho meaning, and 
imply contempt for the petty 
trilling of the |>erson who 
fyke.. 

Some drowsy buinmle, 
Wha can do nought but fyke and fumble. 
— Burns: Oh a Scotch Hard. 

Gin he 'bout Nome lesser fyke had made. 

— Ross's HeUnore. 

Weening that anc sae braw and gentle-like 
For rue guid ends was makin' sic a fyke. 

— Ross's Helenore. 

Fytte, the subdivision of a long 
poem, now called a canto. Percy, 
in a note in his "Ancient Re- 
liques," considers the word to 
signify no more than a division, 
a part to "fit" on to another. 
As the bards of the Druids, who 
sung in their religious festivals, 
and who delivered their precepts 
to the people in short verses of 
couplets or triads — better for 
committal to memory than long 
prose homilies would have been 
— were called fiadhe or prophets, 
it is possible that that word, and 
not the English fit, as Dr. Torey 
says, was the origin of fytte as 
applied to the subdivision of a 
sacred song. 
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Gabboctc. a hunk, a large piece or 
slice. 

And there'll be 
Fouth o' gude gahbocks o' (kale. 

— The Blithesome Bridal. 

Gaberlunzie, a wallet or bag car- 
ried by beggars for collecting 
in kind the gifts of the chari- 
table ; whence gaberlunzie-man, 
a beggar. 

Oh, blithe be the auld psberluntie-man, 
Wi' his wallet o' wit he fllli the Ian' ; 
He's a warm Scotch heart an' a braid 

Scotch tongue, 
An' ken* a' the auld sangs that ever were 

sung !— James Baixantine. 

To love her Tor aye he gied her his aith, 
Quo' she, To leave thee I will be lailh, 
My winsome faf>erl*H&t-iHM. 

— The Caterlunsie-Man (a hsllad 
attributed to King James I '. ) 

Much research and ingenuity 
have been exercised to Bnd the 
etymological origin of this pecu- 
liarly Scottish word. Jamieson 
says that gaberlunzie or gaber- 
lunyie means a beggar's bog or 
wallet, and implies that the 
word has been transferred from 
the bag to the bearer of it. 

G.-ie through-land, a wanderer, a 
vagrant, ., pilgrim, an exile, u 

gangreL 

Oh, God forbid, said lair Annie, 

That e'er the like fa' in my hand ; 
Should I forsake my ain (rode lord, 
And follow you, o. gat-through' land. 

— Bvchan's Ancient Scottish 
Ballads, 1828. 



Gair. the English gore, an inser- 
tion in a skirt, robe, or other 
article of dress ; also a strip of 
a different colour inserted as a 
plait or ornament, sometimes 
signifying a coloured belt from 
which the sword orother weapon 
was suspended ; gaired or gairy, 
streaked with many colours ; pie- 
bald, as a gairy cow or horse. 

Young Johnston had a nut-brown sword 

Hung low down by his fair. 
And he ritled it through the young colonel, 
That word he never spak' mair. 

— Herd's Collection: Young Johnston. 

Gale, to sing, whence nightingale, 
the bird that sings by night. 
The word is usually derived 
from the Teutonic, in which 
language, however, it only exists 
in the single word naehligall. 
Jamieson refers it to the Swedish 
giill (gale), a sharp, penetrating, 
or piercing sound. Probably, 
however, it is akin to the Gaelic 
guil, to lament, and guileag, that 
which sings or warbles ; and a 
gal* of wind is referable to the 
Kymric or Welsh galar, mourn- 
ing, lamentation; gala, (gain), 
to call, to invoke ; and galariet, 
mournful, sad, so called because 
of the whistling, piping sound 
of a storm. 

In May the gowk (cuckoo) begins to gale. 

In May deer draw to down and dale. 
In May men mcll with feminie. 

And ladies meet their lovers leal, 
When Phebus is in Gemini. 

— Allax Ramsav : The Ertrrnn 
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Gallie - hooin', niaking a lond 
noise, blustering, talking vio- 
lently without sense or reason. 
Gvllie-hoolie, a loud, blustering, 
talkative, and conceited fool. 
These two words seem to be 
derivable from the Gaelic gal 
or guit, to cry out, and utile, 
all; whence gal-uille, all outcry 
or bluster, or nothing but out- 
cry and noise. GUhaUg, a well- 
known Irish patronymic, is pos- 
sibly of the same Gaelic origin, 
applied to a noisy orator. 

Gang;, gae, gaed. gate. These 
words, that are scarcely retained 
even in colloquial English, do 
constant duty in the Lowland 
Scotch ; they are all derived 
from the Flemish. Gang and 
gae are the English 170; gaed is 
the English wail, and gate is the 
road or way by which one goes. 
" Gang your ain gate," means go 
your own road, or have your 
own way. The English gale, 
signifying a doorway, a barred 
or defended entrance, is a relic 
of the older and more extended 
meaning of the Scotch. 

I gaed a wacfu' gate yestreen, 
A fat* 1 fear I'll dearly rue. 

—Burns. 

Gangrel. vagrant, vagabond wan- 
dering ; from gang, to go. 

Ac night at e'en, a merry core 

Of randic gangrtl bodies 
At i'osie Nfuuie's held the splore. 
—Burns: The Jtlly Dicpm. 

This word is sometimes em- 
ployed to designate a young child 
who is first beginning to walk. 



Gardies defensive weapons ; from 
the Gaelic gairdein, an arm or 
armour, and the French garde ; 
as in the phrase prenez-garde, 
take care, or defend yourself. 

He wields his ganiifs, 
Or at the worst his aiktii rwtf (oaken staff). 
— Okouce Beat-tie : John d Amha. 

Garraivery. This curious word 
signifies, according to Jamieson, 
" folly and revelling of a frolic- 
some kind." He thinks it is 
evidently corrupted from gil- 
raver// and gilrarage, which are 
words of a similar meaning. 
Gilravage he defines as " to hold 
n merry meeting with noise and 
riot." He attempts no etymo- 
logy. It seems, however, that 
gnrrairerg is akin to the French 
charivari, or the loud, discordant 
uproar of what in England is 
called " marrow bones and 
cleavers," when a gang of rough 
jieople show their >lispleasure 
by serenading an unpopular per- 
son — sneh, for instance, as a 
very old man who has married 
a very young wife— by beating 
bones against butchers' axes 
and cleavers, or by rattling 
pokers and shovels against iron 
pots and jians under his windows, 
so as to create a painful and dis- 
cordant noise. The word anil the 
custom are bot h of Celtic origin, 
and are derived from the Gaelio 
garbh, rough, and bairicli or 
bhairich, any obstreperous und 
disagreeable noise ; also the 
lowing, roaring, or routing of 
cattle. The initial g or e of the 
Gaelic is usually softened into 
E 
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the English and French eh, as 
tho i in lirk becomes eh in the 
English church, and as the Latin 
corn* and the Italian cara become 
chcr in French. 

Gash, sagacious, talkative. Jamie- 
son defines the word, as a verb, 
"to tulk much in a confident 
way, to talk freely and fluently;" 
and as an adjective, "shrewd, 
sagacious." It seems derivable 
from theGaelic pail (pronounced 
i/aih), a torrent, an overflow; 
the English guth, i.e., an over- 
flow or torrent of words, and 
hence by extension of meaning 
applied to one who bus much to 
say on every subject ; eloquent, 
or, in an inferior sense, loqua- 
cious. 

He was afirrA and faithful tyke. 

—Burns : The Turn I'ogi. 
Here farmer* gaxk in ridin' graith. 

— Burns : Thi Holy Fair. 
In come* a gaucte gaih good-wife. 
And sit* down by the tire.— Idem. 

Gaucie, jolly, brisk, lively. 

I ! i • . .( ■, ■ tail in upward curl. 

—Bum: Tin Twa Pup. 

In come* a gaucie gash good-wife, 
And sits down by the lire. 

— Burns -. The Holy Fair. 
C.aucie. big, of large dimension*: jolly, 
perhaps, h has nlmo*l the same meaning 
gaih, with the additional idea of sure ; 
very like the English use of the word 
"jolly "—a jolly lot — a jolly pudding, Sec 
The Scotch use gaucie in precisely the 
same way. — K- D. 

Gaud, a bar, the shaft of a plough ; 
gaudsman, a plough-boy. The 
English ooatfsignifiesa bar or rod. 
and to ijoad is to incite or drive 



with a stick or prong. The word 
is derived from the Gaelic gat, a 
prong, a bar of wood or iron, and 
gath, a sting. 

Young Jockfe was the blithest lad 

In a 1 our town or here awa' ; 
Fu' blithe he whistled at the gaud, 
Fu* tightly danced he in the ha'. 

—Burns: Young Jackie. 
I've three mischievous boys, 
Kum deils for rantin' and for noise — 
A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t'other. 

— Burns: The Inventory. 

Theyll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A red-hot gaud o' aim. 

—Ballad of the Young Tarn lane. 

Gauf <>r gawf. a loud, discordant 
laugh ; the English slang guffaw. 
According to Jamieson, it wus 
used by John Knox. Gawp, a 
kindred word, signifies a large 
mouth wide opened ; whence, 
possibly, the origin of the Flem- 
ish gaj en, and the English gape, 
which, according to the late 
John Kemble, the tragedian, 
ought to be pronounced with 
the broad a, as in ah. Gauffrn, 
a giggling, light-headed person, 
seems to be a word of the same 
parentage. Gatrpit is a silly 
person who laughs without rea- 
son. 

Tehee, quo' she, and gied a gawf. 
— Allah Ramsay : A Eraih of 
Wooing : The Evergreen. 

Gauner. to bark, to scold vocifer- 
ously. 

Gaunt, to yawn. Gaunt-al-t.hc-<l<*rr, 
an indolent, useless person, who 
sits at the door and yawns ; an 
idler, one without mental re- 
sources. 
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This mony a day I've groaned and gaunted 
To ken what French mischief was. brewing. 

— Burns. 

Auld gude-man, ye're a drunken carle. 
And a' the day ye ga/e and gaunt. 

— Sir Alexander Boswkll. 

Gaupie. a silly fellow, from ga up. 
to yawn or gape ; one who 
yawns, from weariness, indif- 
ference, or stupidity, when he 
is expected to pay intelligent 
attention to what is said of 
him. A word of similar import, 
founded upon the same idea of 
listless and foolish yawning, is 
found in the English phrase to 
go mooning about, a word that 
has no reference to the moon, 
but that is derived from the 
Gaelic meunan, a yawn ; meuna- 
nach. yawning ; and dtan-mcu- 
nan, to yawn or make a yawn. 

Gawk, to romp, applied to girls 
who are too fond of the society 
of men, and who either play 
roughly themselves or suffer 
men to play roughly in their 
company. The word is pro- 
bably a variety of geek, to sport 
or mock (tee that word). 

Gawkie. a clumsy or inexpert 
person, from the French gauche, 
the left hand, and gaueherie, 
clumsiness. The word is collo- 
quial in England as well as in 
Scotland. 

Gear, money, wealth, property, 
appurtenance ; from the Teu- 
tonic gehbrig, belonging to, ap- 
pertaining to. 

He'll poind (seize) their gear. 

—Burks ; The Twa Dep. 



And gather gear by every wile 
That's justified by honour. 
— Burns I Efiutte to a Young Friend, 

Geek, to bear one's self haughtily, 
to toss the head in glee or 
scorn, to mock ; possibly from 
the Flemish gek, a vain fool. 

Adieu, my liege ! may freedom geek 
Beneath your high protection. 
I —Burns : The Dream. To George III. 

Gee. To lake the gee, is an old 
colloquialism, signifying to take 
umbrage or offence, to give way 
to a sudden start of petulance 
and ill-humour. Jamieson de- 
rives it from the Icelandic geig, 
offence, in default of tracing 
it to another origin. But the 
derivation is doubtful. 

On Tuesday, to the bridal feast, 

Came fiddlers flocking free ; 
But hey ! play up the hnaway bride, 

For she has la'cn the gee. 
Woman's love a wilfu' thing, 

An' fancy flies fu' free ; 
Then hey ! play up the rinaway bride 

For she has la'en the^rr. 

— Herd's Co/lection. 

" My wife has ta'en the gee." 
is the title of an old and once 
extremely popular song. 

Gell. brisk, keen, sharp, active ; 
from the Gaelic geall, ardour, 
desire, love; geallmhor, greatly 
desirous ; and geaUmhorachd, 
high desire and aspiration. 

Celt, intense, as applied to the weather : 
a gell frost is a keen frost. " There's a 
gey gell in the market to-day," i.e.. a 
pretty quick sale ; " in great gell'' in 
great spirits and activity: "on the gell." 
a phrase applied to one who is beat on 
making merry.— Jamieson. 
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Gerss. " This term," sayB Jamie- 
son, " is well known in the 
councils of boroughs. When a 
member becomes refractor;, the 
ruling party vote him out at the 
next election. This they call 
geruing him, or turning him 
out to geru. The phrase," he 
adds, " is evidently borrowed 
from the custom of turning out 
a horse to grazt when there is 
no immediate use for his ser- 
vice." Perhaps, however, the 
etymology is not quite so evi- 
dent as Jamicson supposed. 
The Gaelic gear or gtarr sig- 
nifies to cut, to cut off, to 
shear ; gearraich or geurrnicli, to 
shorten, and geartadk, a cutting ; 
gearran, a gelding ; gearrla, cut. 
To cut or shorten, rather than 
to graze or turn out to graze, 
appears, pate Jamieson, to be 
the real root of tho word. 
Jamieson has the same word 
differently spelled as girte, to 
turn out of office ; giru-fM, 
cotters at will, liable to be 
ejected at short notice, to which 
the Gaelic etymology of geurr 
and its derivatives applies with 
more force than that which he 
suggests from grau. 

Gey, a humorous synonym for 
very. This word in Jamieson's 
Dictionary is rendered " toler- 
able, considerable, worthy of 
notice." "A gey wheen," he 
says, means "a great number." 
It is doubtful whether the de- 
rivation be from the English gay 
or the Gaelic gu. In vulgar Eng- 
lish, when " jolly" is sometimes 



used for "gay," "a jolly lot" 
would be equivalent to the Scot- 
tish " a gey wheen." In Gaelic 
gu is an adverbial prefix, as in 
yu leoir, plentiful or plentifully, 
whence the phrase, "whisky 
galore," plenty of whisky ; gu 
fior, with trnth or truly. 

A miller laughing at him (the fool of the 
parish) for his wttlessness, the fool; said, 

There are some things I ken and some 
things I dinna ken." On heing asked what 
lie knew, he said, " 1 ken a miller ha* aye 
a gey far sow I " " And what do ye no 
ken?" said the miller. "1 dinna ken at 
what expense she's fed."— Dkax Ram. 
say's KemimiKeiKef. 

The word is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an, as in the phrase 
"gey an toom," very empty; 
"gey an fou," very drunk. The 
word gaylia, meaning tolerably 
well in health, is probably from 
the same source as gey, as in the 
common salutation in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, " How's a' wi" 
ye the day?" "Oh, gailies, 
gailics I " The editor of Noctci 
Ambrotiamr, Edinburgh, 1866, 
erroneously explains gey an to 
mean rather. 

Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies, 
1 canna say but ihey doj-ufYiW. 

— Busws : Address of lltrlubmi 

Mr. Clark, of Dalrcach, whose head was 
vastly disproportioned to his body, met 
Mr. Dunlop one day. 11 Weel, Mr. Clark, 
that's a great head of yours." " Indeed, 
it is, Mr. Dunlop ; it could contain yours 
inside of it." "Just sae," replied Mr. 
Dunlop, " I was e'en thinking it wa» grj an 
toom (very empty)." — Dkax Ramsay, 

Gielanger. one who is slow to pay 
his debts ; etymology unknown. 
It has been thought that this 



Gillravage — Glaik. 



word is on abbreviation of the 
request to give longer or git longer 
time to pay a debt, but this is 
doubtful The Flemish and 
Dutch gijzelen signifies to arrest 
for debt, gijzeling, arrest for debt, 
and gizzel hammer, a debtor's 
prison ; and this is most pro- 
bably the origin of girlanger. 

Tbe greedy man and the firlamgrr ore 
well met. — Allan Ramsay's Scott Pro- 
vrrbi. 

Gillravage, to plunder, also to 
live riotously, uproariously, and 
violently ; from the Gaelic gille. 
a young man, and rattair, liti- 
gious, troublesome ; raltach, quar- 
relsome. 

Ye had better stick to your auld trade o' 
blackmail and fillravaging. llcttcr steal 
nuwte than nations.— Scott : R.'A Rtry. 

Gilpie or gilpey, a saucy young 
gut 

I was a gilfiey then, I'm sure 
I wasna pnst fifteen. 

— Huhhs: Hallowe'en. 
I mind when I was a gilfiie o a lassock, 
treing the Duke — him that lost his head in 
London.— Scott : Old Mortality. 

Gin {g bard, as in give) signifies 
if- 

Oh, gin my love were yon red rose 
Thai frows upon the castle wa ; 
And I myself a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnic breast to fa". 

— Herd's Collection, 1776. 
Gin a body mcci a body 

CofDuV through the rye. 
—Old Song {rearranged fy Burns) 

Horne Tooke, in hU letter to 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, on 
the English particles, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions, derives 



if from given; "if you are 
there," i.e., given the fact that 
you are there. The more poeti- 
cal Scot tish word gin is strongly 
corroborative of Home Tooke's 
inference. 

Girdle, a gridiron or brander, a 
circular iron plate used for 
roasting oat-cakes over the fire. 
Wi' quaffing and daffing, 

They ranted and they sang, 
Wi' jumping and thumping 
The very girdle rang. 

— Burns : The Jolly Beggars. 

The cnrline brocht her kebbuck ben, 
Wi" girdle-caMei weel toasted broon. 

— Tea-Tahle Miscellany : Andrv 
and his Cutty Gun. 
On reading the passage in the Bihle to 
a child where the words occur, " He took 
Paul's girdle," the child said with much 
confidence, " I ken what he took that 
for." On being asked to explain, she 
replied at once, " To bake his bannocks 
on I"— Dean Ramsay. 

Girnagain, from gim or grin; a 
derisive epithet applied to a 
person who was always on the 
grin, with or without reason. 

An' there'll be girnagain Oibbie 
An' his gtaikit wife, Jeannie Bell. 

— The Blithesome Bridal. J 

Girncl. a meal-chest ; from corn, 
kern, and kernel. 

Amaist as roomy M a minister's gimel. 
— Nodes A mbrosianaf. 

Glack. a ravine, a cleft in the 
ground. 

Deep i' lh>e glach and round the well. 
Their mystic rites I canna tell. 

— John o' ArnMa'. 

Glaik. glaikit, giddy-headed, 
thoughtless, dased, silly, foolish, 
giddy, volatile. From the Gaelic 
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gleog, a Billy look ; gUogaeh, silly, 
stupid; gleogair, a stupid fel- 
low ; gUoigach, a vain, silly 
woman. 

Thai frequent pas* douce Wisdom's door 
t or g/aih'l Kolly'i port.il*. 

—Burns : Addrni to thr Unco Guid. 
Wi' KngUilcit wife, Jeannic Bell. 

— The Blilktiomr Bridal. 

Glamour, enchantment., witch- 
craft, fascination ; once sup- 
posed to be from the Gaelic 
glac, to seize, to lay hold of, 
to fascinate ; and mor, great ; 
whence great fascination, or 
magic not to be resisted. Lord 
Neavcs thought the word was 
a corruption of grammar, in 
which magic was once supposed 
to reside. This word, once pecu- 
liar to the Scotch, has with- 
in tho present century been 
adopted by English writers both 
of prose and verse, and has be- 
come familiar in the conversa- 
tion of educated people. It 
signifies the kind of halo, 
fascination, and magical charm 
that a |)crsun or thing receives 
from the imagination ; the high 
and fanciful reputation which 
the French language expresses 
by prettige, a word which has 
also striven to naturalise itself 
in English. Its etymology has 
scarcely been attempted by Eng- 
lish philologists, some few of 
whom, however, have disco- 
vered, as they think, a kindred 
origin for it in clamor, from the 
Latin daman, to cry out, or 
make a great noise. It is pos- 
sible that this idea lies in reality 
at the root of the poetical word 



glamour, in its signification of 
a glorified repute ; repute itself 
being the outward manifesta- 
tion of the popular belief in 
the excellence of the person 
or thing spoken of, and which 
would not be known unless for 
the spoken opinion or voice of 
the multitude, which gives and 
extends fame and glory. In 
the Gaelic and British lan- 
guages, fuaim signifies noise, 
sound, recalling the classical 
embodying of Fame as an angel 
blowing a trumpet, making a 
loud sound ; and gloir signifies 
praise loudly expressed, and 
therefore glory. In like manner, 
glamour may resolve itself into 
the two Gaelic words, glaodli, 
pronounced ylao, a shout, and 
mor, great, whence glao-mirr or 
glamour, a great or loud cry or 
shout, attesting the applause 
and approbation of those who 
raise it. Stormonth, the latest 
etymologist who has attempted 
to explain the word, adopts 
the etymology that found fa- 
vour with Jamieson, and de- 
rives it from glimmer or glitter, 
" a false lustre, a charm on the 
eyes, making them gee things 
different from what they urc." 
This etymology is plausible, and 
will possibly be accepted by all 
to whom the Gaelic derivation 
has not been offered for con- 
sideration ; but the Gaelic sup- 
ported as it is by the primitive 
but highly philosophic ideas 
that gave rise to the simple 
but now grandiose words of 
"fame" ond "glory," merits 
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the attention and study of all 
students who love to trace 
words to their origin, and en- 
deavour by their means to sound 
the depths of human intelli- 
gence in the infancy of society 
and of language. 

And one short spell therein he read. 
It had much of glamour might, 
Could make a lady seem a knight. 
The cobweb on a dungeon wall 
Sccui tapestry in a lordly hall. 

—Scott : The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 

As soon as they saw her weet-faur'd facr, 
They cast their glamour o'er her. 

—Johnnie Faa, the Gifisie Ladiiie. 
Ye gipsy gang that deal in glamour. 
And you, deep read in licit'? black gram- 
mar. 

Warlocks and witches. 

— Bu*ns : On Ca/tain Grose 

This Scottish word has been 
admitted into some recent Eng- 
lish dictionaries. Mr. Wedg- 
wood seems lo think it is akin 
to glimmer. The fascination of 
the eye is exemplified in Cole- 
ridge's Ancient Mariner: — 

He kohls him with his glittering rye. 

The wedding-guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-year child — 
I tit- mariner hath his wilL 

G lain p. to clutch at, to seize 
greedily or violently ; from the 
Gaelic glaim, to seize voraciously. 

Some glower 'd wi* open jaws, 
Syne gtamfit on the vacant air. 
Ckouci Hiatus : John a Anika'. 
Glamfin round, he kent nae whither. 

—Ibid. 

Glaum, to grasp at, to clutch, to 
endeavour to seize, without 
strength to hold ; from the 



Gaelic glum, to devour greedily ; 
glamair, a glutton. 

Clans frae wuds in tartan duds. 

Whs glaumed al kingdoms three, man. 
—Bu»S5 : The Battle of Sheriffmuir. 

Gled or glaid. a kite, a hawk, a 
vulture; etymology uncertain. 

And aye as ye gang furth and in, 

Keep well the gaisling* frae gled. 

He ca'd the gaislings forth to feed, 
There was but sevensone o' them a', 

And by them cam' the greedy gled. 
And lickit up five— left him but twa. 

— The Wife of Auchtermuihty. 

The name of Gladstone is 
derived from ylcd-itant, the 
hawk or vulture stone, and 
synonymous with the Germun 
Otir-itein, the title of one of 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

Gleed or gleid. a boning coal. 

a temporary blaze, a sjuirkle, a 
riplinter tlutt starts from the Hre. 

And cheerily blinks the ingle gleed 
Of honest Lucky.— Burns. 

Mend up the fire to me, brother, 
Mend up the gleed to me ; 

For I sec him coming hard and fast 
Will mend it up for thee. 

—liallad of Lady Mailry. 

Gleg, sharp, acute, quick-witted ; 
•/leg - toiigueil, voluble ; gleg- 
lugg'd, sharp of hearing ; ghg- 
te'd, sharp-sighted. 

Sac for my part I'm willing to submit 
To what your gtegger wisdom shall think 

fit. — Boss's Helenort. 

Unskaithcd by Death's gleg gullie. 

— BURNS : Tarn Samson's Livin . 
He'll shape you aff fu' gleg 

The cut of Adam's philibcg. 

—Busks : Caftain Grose. 
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Jninicson derives gUg from 
the Icelandic and Swedish, un- 
aware of the Gaelic etymology 
from glae, to sense, to snatch, 
to lay hold of quickly. 

Glent, glint, a moment, a glance, 
a twinkling ; also to glance, to 
shine forth, to peep out. From 
the same root as the English 
glance, the Teutonic glanzcn, and 
Flemish glintter. 

And in a glent, my child, yc'M find il »e. 

— Rom's Hetenore. 
Yet cheerfully Ihou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

I i"-- : To a Mountain Daisy. 
The risin' sun owrc Galston muir 
Wi' glowing light was g/intin'. 

—Burns : Hallowe'en. 

Gley to squint ; agtee or agUy, 
crooked, aslant, in the wrong 
direction ; prolmbly from the 
Gaelic gli, the left hand, awk- 
ward. 

There'', a lime to gley and a lime lo look 
even.— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 
Cleyed Sandy he came here yestreen. 
And speircd when 1 saw Pate. 

—James Carnegie, 1765. 
The best -laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agtee. 

— Burns : To a Mouse. 

Glib-gabbet, having " the gift of 
the gab," speaking glibly with 
voluble ease ; apparently derived 
from the Gaelic glib or glial, 
slippery, and gab, a mouth. 

And that glib-gabbet Highland baron, 
The Laird o' Graham. 

— Burns: Cry and Prayer. 

Gliff, n moment, a short slumber, 
a nap. 



Ill win out a gliff the night for a' that, 
to dance in the moonlight.— ScOTT i The 
Heart of Midlothian. 

" Laid down on her bed for a gtiff," 
said her grandmother.— Scott : The An- 
tiquary. 

Gloaming, the twilight; from the 
English gloom or darkness. This 
word lias been adopted by the 
best English writers. 

When ance life's day draws near its 
gloaming. 

— Burks: To James Smith. 
Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kyc come hame. 

—Hogg, the Ettrich Shepherd. 

Glower, to look stupidly or in- 
tently, to glare, to stare. 

Ye glowered at the moon and fell in 
the midden — Allan Ramsav's-Jci/j Pro- 
verbs. 

I am a bard of no regard, 

Wi' gentle folks and a' thai ; 
But Homer-like, the glowrin hyke (swarm) 

Frae town lo town I draw that. 

—Burns: The Jolly Beggan. 

He only glowered at her, taking do notice 
whatever of her hints. — A. Trollops : 
I'icar 0/ Bullhamfton. 

Glunch. an angry frown, a sulky or 
forbidding expression of counte- 
nance. •' To glunch and gloom," 
to look angry, discontented, 
sulky, and gloomy. Gluntchoch, 
one who ha* a frowning or 
morose countenance ; from the 
Gaelic glonn, a qualm, a feeling 
of nausea ; glonnach, one who 
has a disagreeable or stupid ex- 
pression on his face : — 

A glunch 
O* sour disdain. 
—Burrs: Scotch Drini. 
l'oes ony great man glunch and gloom * 
— Burns : Cry and Prayer. 
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Glumck and [Ijom. — Olnmch, giving 
audible expression lo discontent in a series 
of interjectioo&l hutm / hi ; giffom, a frown* 
ing, silent expression of displeasure— 
R DUNNAN. 

Gomeril. a fool, a loud -talking 
fool ; from the Gaelic geum, to 
bellow. The English and Cock- 
ney slang " Give as none of your 
gum." i.e., of your impndence 
or loud bellowing, is from the 
root of gmm. 

He's naught but ^gomeril, never tired of 
tallting. — Nocttt A mtfirvtiaHM. 

Gowan, a daisy ; goaamj, sprin- 
kled with gowan* or daisies. 
Chaucer was partinl to the word 
daisy, which ho derived fmm 
" day's eye ; " though it is more 
probably to bo traced to the 
Gaelic deite. pretty, a pretty 
flower. The word goman, to a 
Scottish ear, is far more beauti- 
ful. 

Where the blue-bell and gitvan lurk 
lowly unseen.— Burns. 

The night was fair, the moon wan up, 
The wind blew low among ihc fwans. 

— Ltgtndx of the 
Her eyes shown bright amid her lear>, 
Her lip* were fresh aftfirauaiu growing. 

—Idem. 

In £<nvany glens the burnie itrays. 

—Bur mr. 

I'd not be buried in the Atlantic wave. 
But in brown earth with fawaru on my 
grave, 

Fre*h ftmmns gathered on Lochabcr's 
brae .... Ytar KoumL 

Gowdspink, the goldfinch. 

Nancy » to the greenwood gane. 
To hear .■■■* ftnurfi 'ink chattering ; 

And Willie he has followed her. 
To win her love by flattering. 

—Scernfui tfomcy. 



Gowff or gouff, to pull violently. 

She broke the bicker, «pilf the drink, 
And tightly eoxJT d hi* haffeu(lone hair). 

— Hesd's Co/irttion: The Thrtf 
Girrtd Ceg* 

Gowk, the cuckoo ; also a fool, or 
a person who has but one idea 
and is always repeating it ; from 
the Gaelic cvach, with the same 
meaning. 

Ye breed o' the ftnt>k t ye hae never a 
song but ane.— Allan Ramsay's Scotx 

Conceited fmh, puffed up wi' windy pride. 
— Burns: Tkt Brip 0/ Ayr, 

Gowl. to weep loudly, to whine 
and blubber ; from the Gaelic 
//w/. with the same meaning. 
The French has ffutult, a mouth 
that is very wide open, Goid 
also signifies larjre and empty, 
as "a {joid or gotc/somc house," 
and "a goxd (a hollow) between 
the hills ; " possibly allied in 
idea to the French ijueuU. 

Ne'er may Misfortune's prw/imf bark 
Howl through the dwelling o' the clerk. 

— Burns : To Gavin HatMitfaH. 
Gaivf meant to bawl, to bowl, but has 
the additional idea of threatening or terrify- 
ing. To gmvl at a person U to speak in a 
loud threatening tone — " He gied me a 
£tnvl," " What mak's ye fWJ that way at 
the weansT" I have an idea that this is 
one of the word* that have crept into the 
Scotch through the Kiench. — R. Dkks- 

NAN. 

Gowpen. two handful.*. ; from the 
Flemish gap*, which has the 
same meaning. 

Those who carried meal seldom failed 
to add a gvtvf+m to the alms-bag of the 
deformed cripple.— Scott : Tkt BUck 
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dm'/en mentis placing the (wo palms 
toRcther, nod the hollow formed thereby is 
a gmvfen. The miller would have had but 
a scanty " mouter " if his gmv/en had been 
only a handful. An ordinary beggar would 
gel a nievefu 1 o' meal, but a weel kent 
one and a favourite would get afm^* 
Hence, you never heard the crucial test of 
an Englishman'sknowledge of Scotch when 
he was asked " WJial's *gm>fen o glaur ! " 
and his accpuiintance with the tongue fail- 
ing him, he was enlightened by the ex- 
planation that it was " twa ncivcfu' o' 
clairls." — R. Drennan. 

Grade, well-behaved, graceful, of 
pleasant manners and behaviour. 

" A wife's ae dochler is never gracie." 
—Proverb. 

Signifying that an only daughter 
is likely to be spoiled by over- 
indulgence, and therefore not 
likely to be as agreeable in man- 
ners as if she had sisters to 
compete with her for favour. 

Gradden, the coarse meal that is 
ground in the quern by hand. 

flrind the graddtn, grind it ; 
We'll a" get crowdie when it's done, 
An' bannocks steeve to bind it. 

Whisky gars the bark of life 
Drive merrily and rarely, 
But graddsn is the ballast gnrs 
It steady gang and fairly. 

— R. Jamieson : The Queen Lily. 

Graith, tools, requisites, imple- 
ments, appurtenances of a busi- 
ness or work, harness ; graithimj- 
daihtt, accoutrements. 

Then he in wrath put up his graith — 
" The dcevil's in the huarie." 

— Jacob and attributed 
ta Burns, 18*5. 

And ploughmen gather wi' their graith. 

—Burks: Suit* Drink. 



Yell bid her shoe her steed before 
An* a gowd graithing was behind. 

— Buchan's Ancient Ballads. 

G ramarye. magic; French gri- 
moire. a magic-book. Attempts 
have been made to derive this 
word from gnimmnr. It is more 
likely, considering the gloomy 
ideas attached to the French 
grimoire (the immediate root of 
the word), that it comes origi- 
nally from the Gaelic gruaim, 
gloom, melancholy, wrath, in- 
tense sadness or indignation ; 
and gruamaeh, sullen, surly, 
morose, gloomy, grim, frowning 

Whate'cr he did of gramarre. 
Was always done maliciously. 
— Scott : Lay 0/ tkt Last Minstrel. 
The wild yell and visage strange, 
And the dark woods of grauiarye, 
-Idem. 

Grandgore, sometimes written 
glengore ted glandgore, the 

venereal disease. Jamieson sug- 
gests its origin from the French 
grand, great, and ijorre; bnt does 
not explain the meaning of gorre, 
which does not appear in French 
dictionaries. 

The word appears to be right ly 
grandgore, anil not glen or gland 
govt, and to be derived from the 
Gaelic grain, horrid, disgusting, 
and gaurr, filth. 

Gree, to bear the grte, to excel, 
to be acknowledged to excel. 
The origin of this phrase is un- 
certain, though supposed to be 
connected with degree, i.e., a 
degree of excellence and supe- 
riority. 
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Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

Shall bear the^rr* and a' that. 

—Burns. 

I wad hae nane o' them, though they wad 
Taney n»e, 

For my bonnie mason laddie he bears 
awa' the gree. 
— Chamhers's Scottish Songx : The 
Mason Laddie. 

Greetie, the affectionate diminu- 
tive of greet, to weep or cry ; 
not to be rendered into English 
except by a weak paraphrase 
and dilation of the touching 
Scottish phrase, such as a small, 
faint, or little cry or lament. 
The same remark applies to the 
diminutive of feet in the sub- 
joined verse. 

We'll hap an' row, we'll hap an' row, 

We'll Imp an" row the fcttie o'l ; 
It is a wee bit wearie thing, 

I downa bide the greetie o't. 
— William Crkpxh, Lord Trevost of 
Edinburgh, ami publisher oj the 
I'oems of Robert Bums. 

Gregorian, a popular name for a 
wig in the seventeenth century, 
introduced into England by the 
Scottish followers of Jumes VI. 
when he succeeded to the Eng- 
lish throne. Blount, in his 
" Glossographia," says: " Wigs 
were so culled from one Grc- 
gorie, a barber in the Strand, 
who was a famous perruquo- 
muker." 

He cannot be a cuckold that wears a 
gregstrian, for a periwig will never til 
aocb a head, — Names. 

Vet, though one Gregorie. a 
wig-maker, may have lived and 



nourished in London in tho 
early part of the seventeenth 
century, it does not follow that 
the word gregorian was derived 
from his name, any more than 
that of the designation of a 
tailor by trade had its origin in 
the patronymic of Utylur. At 
all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Gaelic gruaig signifies a 
wig ; gruagach, hairy ; gruagag, 
a little wig, or a bunch of hair ; 
and gntagair, a wig-maker and 
hairdresser. 

Grien or grene. to covet, to long 
for, to desire ardently and un- 
reasonably ; grening, longing, 
akin to the English yearn, "u 
yearning desire," German gem, 
Flemish gearne, willingly, de- 
sirous of. From this comes pro- 
l>ably ' 'green sickness," a mnlady 
that afflicts growing girls when 
they long for unwholesome nnd 
unnatural food, and would eat 
chalk, charcoal, unripefruit, and 
any kind of trash. The medical 
name of this malady is ehloron't, 
a Greek translation of " grern 
sickness," arising from the fact 
that English physicians under- 
stood the popular word green, 
the colour, but not grien or 
grene, to covet, which is the 
main symptom of the dis- 
ease. 

Teuch Johnnie, staunch Gcordie an' Walie, 
Tlut griens for the fishes an' loaves. 

— Burns: The Election. 

They came there justice for to gett, 
They'll never grene to come again. 
—Border Minstrelsy : The Raid of the 
Kedrwire. 
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Grip, tenacity, moral or physical ; 
to hold fast. 

Will Shore couldoa conceive how it was 
lhal when he wa* drunk his feet wadna 
baud the grip. —Lain/ of Logam, 

But where you feel your honour grip. 

Let that be aye your border- 
— Burks: EpittU to a Young Frit rut. 

I like the Scotch ; they hare more grip 
than any people 1 know.— Sam Slick. 

Grog, a mixture of spirits and 
water; usually applied to hot 
gin and water, as distinguished 
from rum-punch and whisky- 
toddy. The word is now com- 
mon in England, and is sup- 
posed hy careless philologists, 
who follow blindly whero their 
predecessors lead them, to have 
been first used by the sailors in 
a ship of war commanded by 
Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Vernon, commonly called "Old 
Grog," from tho grogram jacket 
or coat which he usually wore. 
But grog was known and named 
long before the days of Admiral 
Vernon, and was in common 
use in Scotland, as well as in 
England, as croc, afterwards 
corrupted into grog. The word 
croc in Gaelic signifies a horn, 
used in districts and in houses 
where glass was too expensive 
for purchase. A horn or eroc of 
liquor was synonymous with a 
gloss of liquor, and to offer a 
guest a croc or grog of spirit 
of any kind was the same as 
to invite him to take a social 
glass ; and in time croc came to 
signify tho liquor In the horn, 
as well as the born itself. To 



invite a man to take a friendly 
glass is not to invite him to 
tako the glass itself, but the 
drink that is in it. Hence tho 
word grog, which has no more 
connection with the grogram 
suit of Admiral Vernon than it 
has with " the man in the 
moon." The French have the 
phrase "crio et croe" in tho 
slang vernacular. 

Groof , the belly, so called from its 
rumbling when deprived of food ; 
from the Gaelic gromhan (grovan), 
to growl. 

Rowin' yoursel' on the floor on your 
groff, wi* your hair on end and your e'en 
on lire. — Nocttt Ambrotian*. 

Grue or grew, a greyhound. 

I dreamed a weary dream ycslre'en, 

1 wish it may come to glide ; 
1 dreamed that ye slew my best grrto- 
hound, 

And gied me his lapper'd blude. 

—Ballad of Sir Roland. 

What has come ower ye, Muirtaod Tarn' 
Your leg's now grown like a wheelbarrow 
tram ; 

Ye'd the strength o' a slot, the weight o' a 
cow, 

Now, Tammy, my man, yc have grown 
like a grrw. 

—Hew AmsLia : Tarn a' the Dallxk. 

A grew is a female greyhound in 
the South of England, according 
to Mr. HaUiwcll Phillips, whilo 
in the eastern counties the word 
is a gremlin, and in Shropshire 
groun. In old French grout 
signifies any kind of bunting- 
dog — a greyhound among the 
rest. 

The modern French do not 
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call the animal a " obicn grit," 
but a limter, which means a dog 
which leaps or springs, from the 
Celtic leum, to leap, or a levrier, 
because it courses the liivrc 
or hare. In " Anglo-Saxon," 
which is merely Teutonic with 
a large substratum of Gaelic, it 
appears that this word is grig- 
hound. The pure Teutonic calls 
it a windd ipicl, a grotesque 
term, for which it is dilliuult 
to account. The Dutch and 
Flemish call it a tpeurlumd, or 
tracking-hound. The Italians 
call the animal a tiltro. It is 
evident from all these examples 
that the dog was not named 
from grey, which is not its in- 
variable colour. Grey Ka not 
adopted os its designation by any 
other nation than the English. 
Philology is thus justified in seek- 
ingelsewhere fortho root of grue, 
which the Teutonic nations do 
not afford. The old grammarian 
Minshew thought he had found 
it in grtrcut, and that the bound 
was so called because the Greeks 
hunted with it ; but this deriva- 
tion is manifestly inadmissible, 
as is that from grip, the hound 
which grips or snatches. Pos- 
sibly the Scottish bound came 
from the Highlands and not 
from the Lowlands, or may be 
derived from giwth, wind or 
breath, and gaothar (pronounced 
gan-ar), long-winded, strong- 
winded, provided with wind for 
rapid motion. Oaothar is ren- 
dered in the Gaelic dictionaries 
as a lurcher, half foxhound and 
half greyhound, and anciently 



as greyhound only. As gaor is 
easy of corruption, first into 
grao, and afterwards into grew 
or grw, it is extremely probable 
that this is the true derivation 
of a word that bos long been 
the despair of all lexicographers 
who were not so confident as 
Minshew and Dr. Johnson. 

Gruesome, highly ill-favoured, 
disagreeable, horrible, cruel. 
Orur, to shudder, to be horrified. 
From the Teutonic grau, horror ; 
grauiam, horrible, cruel ; and 
gratuamkeit, cruelty. This word 
has been recently used by some 
of the best English writers, 
though not yet admitted to the 
honours of the dictionaries. 

Ac day a* Death, that gruesome carle, 

Was driving to the ither warl (world). 
— Burns : I'trxei to J. Kamiine. 

And now, let us change the discourse. 
Iliesc stories make one'* very blood gmv. 
— Scott : Fortunes 0/ Nigel. 

"They're the Hielond hills," said the 
Bailie ; " ye'll see and hear eneuch about 
them before ye see Glasgow Green again. 
1 downa look at them, 1 never see them, 
but they gar nicjfrrTf.'*— Scott : KobKoy. 

G rugous or allagrugous. grim, 
ghastly, disagreeable, morose, 
denatured ; from the Gaelic 
grug, morose, ill-conditioned anil 
surly, and uittr, all. 

Whilk added horror to his mien, 
A gntgous sight lie was, 1 ween. 

— George Hrattie : John 0' 
Amha. 

An 7,i, • :<r mu, gruesome spectre, 

A' gored and bored like Trojan Hector. 

-an. 

Gruntle. a word of contempt for 
a snub nose or snoat ; erro- 
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neously rendered by "counten- 
ance " in some of the glos- 
saries to Bams ; gruntle-thravm, 
crooked in the nose. 

May goals torment him, inch by inch, 
Wha twists his grunlle svi' a gluncb 

O' sour disdain, 
Ont owrc a glass o" whisky-punch 

Wi' honest men. 
—Burns: Scotch Drink. 

Akin to the Gaelic graintil, 
ugly, loathsome ; graincilachd, 
ugliness. 

Grunzie, a ludicrous name for the 
nose or mouth ; possibly applied 
originally to the Bnout of a hog, 
in reference to the grunting of 
tho animal. {See Gbontlb.) 

But Willie's wife is nac sae trig. 

She dights her gruntic wi' a hushon 

{i.e., she wipes her nose with a cushion). 
—Burns : Sic a Wife at Willie kad. 

Grushie, of rapid growth, thickly 
sown. 

The dearest comfort o' their lives, 
Their grutkic weans and faithful wives. 
—Burns: The Tata Dofi. 

Gryce, a young pig. 

A MM (barren) sow was ne'er good lo 
grycei. — Allan Ramsay's ScoIi Pro- 
verfi». 

My bairn has tocher o' her ain, 

Although her friends do nane her leo', 

A stirk, a staig, an acre sawn, 
A goose, a gryce, a clocking -hen. 
—The HW V o- Jenny and Jock. 

Gryme, to sprinkle; gryming:, a 
sprinkling. The English word 
grimy signifies foul with dirt. 
The Scottii-h gryme has a wider 
meaning, and is applied both 
to pure and impure substances 
when out of place. 



The sun wasna up, but the moon was 
down, 

It was the griming of new fa'n snaw. 

—Border Minttrtlty : Jamie Tel/er. 

Culler, on indistinct noise in the 
throat. {See Gowl.) 

Between a grunt, a groan, and a fuller 
— N octet Ambroiiamr. 

Gullie or gully (sometimes written 
goalie), a large pocket-knife; 
gullie-gaw, a broil in which 
knives arc likely to be drawn 
and used. Gullie-mliie, accord- 
ing to Jamieson, is a noisy, 
blustering fool — possibly from 
his threatening the knife, but 
not using it. 

I rede ye wcel, lak' care o' skaith— 
See, there's a gullie. — Burns. 

The carles of Kilmarnock had spits and 

had spears, 
And lang-haftcd gullies to kill Cavaliers- 
— Sir Waltir Scott : Bonnie Dundee. 

Stickin' gangs nae by strength, but by 
right guidin' a the gully.— Allan Ram- 
say's ScoU Prwerti. 

•• To guide the gullie," is a 
proverbial phrase, signifying to 
have the management of an 
affair. The derivation is un- 
certain, but is perhaps from the 
Gaelic guaUlieh, to go band in 
hand, to accompany; applied 
to the weapon from its ready 
convenieocy to the hand in case 
of need. 

Gumlie, muddy, turbid, synony- 
mous with drumlie (o.t.). Ety- 
mology obscure, 

O y wha leave the springs >■ Calvin, 
Fur gumlie dubs [pools] o' your ain detain'. 
—Burns : To Gavin Hamilton. 
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Gump, a stupid old woman, of 
the kind so well portrayed in 
the Mrs. Gamp of Dickens, and 
which possibly may have sug- 
gested the name to the brilliant 
novelist, who married a Scots- 
woman, the grand-daughter of 
George Thompson.t he celebrated 
correspondent of Robert Burns. 
Gumphie, a fool ; gommeril, n 
foolish or stupid person ; gonif 
or gomph an idiot. The root 
is possibly the Gaelic ijeum, to 
low or bellow like a cow or a 
bull, and which finds its equi- 
valent in tho English slang, 
" Give us none of your gum." 

Gump not only signifies an 
old woman not over-wise, but a 
fat and chubby infant, so that 
the Gaelic etymology for geum. 
if correct, can only be accepted 
in the case of the child, on the 
supposition that the child is a 
noisy one, and beDowa or lows 
in expression of its wants or 
its ill-temper. To take the 
gumpt is to indulge in a fit 
of ill-temper. Jamieson defines 
gnmtril or yomrtU as a stupid 
fellow, so called, he intimates, 
from the French goimpre, " one 
who minds nothing but his 
belly." The word, however, is 
not to be found in the " Dic- 
tionnaire Etymologique " of Noel 
and Carpenticr (1857), nor in 
the comprehensive dictionary 
of "argot," or French slang, 
by the erudite and industrious 
Professor Barrore, published in 
1887, nor in that of M. Braohot, 
published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1S82, or in the volumi- 



nous work of M. Littrtf, the 
last recognised exponent of the 
French language. Professor 
Barrere, however, has goinfre — 
slang of thieves — from a pic- 
eater, "an allusion to his open- 
ing his mouth like a glutton," 
which may possibly be the 
word which Jamieson adopt .> 
as goimfrc. But neither goinfre 
nor goimfrc throws any light 
upon gump or the closely-related 
words that spring out of It, 
unless it be in support of the 
Gaelic derivation from geum, to 
low or bellow, and consequently 
to open the mouth widely. 

Gumption, wit, sense, knowledge. 
This word is akin to the Gaelic 
euimu {cumiht), moderation, ad- 
aptation, and cuimsichte, well- 
aimed, that hits tho mark. 

Nora' the quack* with all their jpum/tum 
Will ever mend her. 
—Bubs : Lelltr to John Gnudii. 

Gurl. to growl ; gurly, boister- 
ous, stormy, savage, growly ; 
from tho German and Flemish 
grollen, the English groui, to 
express displeasure or anger by 
murmurs, and low, inarticulate 
sounds. 

The lift grew dark and the wind blew sair, 
Arid /ir/f grew the sea. 

— Sir I'atrick Sptiu. 
Wacsome wailed the snow-white sprites, 
Upon the fvr/y sea. 

— Laidlaw : TAe Demim L<rt>rr. 
There's a strong furly blast blawing 
snell frae the south.— James Ballan- 
m Tht Sfnvk S/iillln. 

Gurr, to Bnarl, to growl like 
an angry dog ; gurrie, a loud 
and angry disputation, and 
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also the growling, yelping, and 
barking of dogs in a fight. 
Allied in meaning and deriva- 
tion, though spelled with • in- 
stead of u, are girnie, peevish; 
girnigoe and girnigoe-gibbie, a 
snarling and ill-natured person ; 
and girnin' gyte, a fractious child. 

Gurthie, corpulent, obese, large 
round the waist or girth. 

Applied especially to what burdens the 
stomach. Koquefort renders it fiesant, 
ponderous burdensome. — Jami&son. 

Gutcher. a grandfather. This un- 
gainly word seems to be a cor- 
ruption of yudc-rire, gude-tir, 
gutUir, or gnotl lir, a title of 
reverence for a grandfather. 

God bleM auld lang syne, when our 
fa takers ate their trenchers. — Allan 
Ramsay's Scats Pwerbt. 

This was a reproach directed 
against over-dainty people who 
objected to their food. 

Gae 'wa wi" your ptaidie, auld Donald, 
gae 'wa ; 

I fear OM the cauld blast, the drifl, nor 
I he sna', 

Gae 'wa wi' your plaidic — 111 no sit be- 
side ye ; 

Ye might be my ftetcktrt auld Donald, 
gae 'wa I 

—Hector Macnfil: Come under 
my PlaiJit- 

The derivation from good-tin 
is rendered the more probable 
by the common use of the word 
good in Scotland to express de- 
grees of relationship, as good- 
mother, a mother-in-law ; good- 
brother, a brother-in-law ; govt- 
sister, a sister-in-law ; good-ton, 
u son-in-law, 4c,, as also in the 
familiarly affectionate phrases 
of 1/ood-wifc for wife, and good- 



man for husband. The French 
use beau or belle in a similar 
sense, as irau-pcre, a father-in- 
law ; belle-Aile, a daughter-in- 
law ; /,.<•/. .in. a mother-in- 
law. Possibly the English words 
yod-fatlier and pod-mother, np- 
plied to the sponsors at the 
baptism of a child, were ori- 
ginally good, and not god. 

Gyre - carline. This is in some 
parts of Scotland the name given 
to a woman suspected of witch- 
craft, and is from gyre, the 
Teutonic gever, a vulture, and 
an old woman. The 
harpies in Grecian mythology 
ore represented as having the 
beaks and claws of vultures, and 
are fublcd to devour the bodies 
of warriors left unburied on 
the battle-field. The name of 
" Harpy," given in the ancient 
mythology to these supposed 
malevolent creatures, has been 
conclusively shown to bo de- 
rived from the Gaelic, and to 
be traceable to or, a battle- 
field, and pighe (pronounced 
pet), a bird, whence ar pighe, a 
luvrpy, the bird of the battlefield, 
the great carrion hawkor vulture. 

I wad like ill 10 see a secret house 
haunted wi' ghatst* and gyrf-tartiw. — 
Scott : The Monastery. 

Gyte. deranged, mad; from 
the Flemish guit, mischievous, 
rognisb ; guitstiutuk, a piece of 
mischief. 

Surprised at once out of decorum, philo. 
sophy, and phlegm, he skimmed hit cocked- 
hat in the air. " Lord sake," said Kdie, 
"he's gaun eyte."— Scott : The Aetti- 
1—T- 
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Hadden and dung;, a phrase 
that signifies " held down and 
beaten," i.e., held in bondage 
and ill-nsed ; from hadden, pre- 
terite of held, and dung, the 
preterite of ding, to beat or 
strike. (>■■■ Jm.ng.) 

Haddin, furniture, plenishment, 
household stuff. 

Oh, Sandie has owsen an' tiller an' kye, 
A house an* a haddin, an' a' things forbye ; 
But I'd rather ha'e Jamie wi 's bonnet in 
hand, 

Than 1 wad ha'e Sandie wi' houses an' land. 

— Lofit o Buehan. 

Hact. a whit, an iota ; dtil a had, 
the devil a bit. 

But gentlemen, an' ladies want, 
Wi' cvendoun want o' wark are curst ; 
They loiter, lounging, lank and lary, 
Though de'il haet aiU them, yrt uneasy. 
— Bu«ns : The Tma Dofx. 

In Bartlett's " Dictionary .if 
Americanisms " the word occurs 
as hale. 

I don't care a hate— I didn't eat a hate. 

Haffets or haffits, the long hair 
of men, also applied to the long 
hair of women when old, but 
never when they are young. 

Jamieson says that hajRl* 
means the cheeks, but as used 
by Burns in " The Cotter's 
Saturday Night " it clearly signi- 
fies the front hair on the vene- 
rable cotter — " His lyart haffili 
wcarin' thin an' bare." His 
lyart (grey) huffili are evidently 



not meant for grey cheeks, and 
checks, though they may grow 
thin, do not necessarily grow 
bare. The etymology of hajfiti 
as long liair It unknown; but 
supposing it to be cheeks, Jamie- 
son derives it from the Anglo- 
Saxon heal/ hea/od, half head, a 
semi-cranium. 

His lyart haffits wearin' thin an' hare. 
—Burns : Cotters Saturday Sitht. 

Lyart signifies grey, from the 
Gaelic I, nth, grey, and liathach, 
grey-headed. 

Hafflins. almost or nearly one- 
half, formed from hal/ and linn, 
pertaining to or approaching to- 
wards half, as in aiilint (which 
see). 

While Jeanie hajflins is afraid to speak, 
Weel pleased the mother hears he's naa 
wild worthless rake. 
— Burns : Cutter's Saturday Night. 
When it's cardit, row'd and spun, 
Then the work is hajflinj done. 
— Tea-Table Miscellany: Tarry Woo. 

Haggis, the national dish par 
excellence of Scotland, which 
shares with cock-a-lcckie and 
hotch-potch the particular fa- 
vour of Scotsmen all over the 
world. Sir Walter Scott de- 
scribes it in the introduction to 
" Johnnie Armstrong," in the 
" Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border," as " an olio composed 
of the liver, head, Ate, of a 
sheep, minced down with oat- 
F 
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mcul. unions, and Bpices, and 
boiled in the ttomach of the 
animal hy way of bag." In 
Tim Bobbin's Glossary hag and 
hill/gnu are denned as meaning 
the belly. 

Fair fa' your honest, sonsie face, 
Great chieftain o' the puddin' race ; 
Aboon thrm a* you talc' your place, 

Pairrch, tripe, or thnirm : 
Wccl are ye worthy o* a grace 
As land's my arm. 

— Burns : To a Haggis. 
Even a ftagris, God bless her ! could 
charge down the hill.— Scott : Rob Roy. 

An illustrious American, travelling in 
Scotland, was entertained at a public 
dinner, when toward* the end of the repast 
a very large haggis was brought in on a 
gignntic dish, carried by four waiters, to 
the tune of "See the Conquering Hero 
Comes," played by the hand. He was very 
much amused at the incident, and having 
heard much of the national dish, but 
never having tasted it, was easily induced 
to partake of it. He did not appear to 
ike its flavour very much, and being asked 
his opinion of it. replied that "the haggii 
must have been invented to give Scotsmen 
an excuse for a dram of whisky after it, to 
lake the taste out of the mouth," adding, 
" But if I were a Sortsman, I should make 
it o patriotic doty to love it, with or with- 
out the dram— but especially with it!" 
-C M. 

The word, formerly spelled 
/.«•;•/•. •.. is usually derived from 
the French kachi$, a hash of 
viands cut into small pieces, 
from haehtr, to mince, the Eng- 
lish hack, to cut. The dish is 
quite unknown to the French, 
though the etymology is pos- 
sibly correct. The allusion of 
Bums to the " sonsie face " of 
the pudding which he praised 
so highly, readers it possible. 



that he knew the Gaelic words 
aogat, a face, and aoyatach, 
seemly, comely, sonsie. Any- 
how, the coincidence is carious. 

Haimert. homely, home-like, or 
tending homeward!, of which 
latter word it is a variety or 
corruption. 

Quoth John, They're late | but, by jingo, 
Yc'se gel the rest in kaimert lingo. 
— George Beattje : John o' A rnMa\ 

Hain. to preserve, to economise, 
so us to prevent waste and ex- 
travagance ; to protect with a 
hedge or fence ; to spare for 
future use. Hain seems to bo 
derived from the German ha- 
gen, to enclose with a hedge or 
fence; the Danish htgne, with 
the same meaning ; and the 
Dutch and Flemish hecntn ; 
omhttnen, to fence around, and 
onhcining, an enclosure. From 
the practical idea of enclosing 
anything to protect it came 
the metaphorical use of this 
word in Scotland, in the sense 
of preservation of a thing by 
means of care, economy, and 
frugality. 

The weeMa/nn/ kebbock (cheese). 
—Burns : Colter 1 ! Saturday Night. 
Wha waste your wev]-hainerf gear oo 
damned new brigs and harbour*. 
— Burns: Tke Brifz of Ayr. 
Kail Maim bread.— Allan Ramsay's 
Scott Proverbs. 

We've won to cra/y years Uvegither, 
We'll toyte about wi' ane anithcr ; 
Wi' lenliecare 111 flit thy tether 
To some Aain'd rig. 
— Burks: The Am/J Farmer. 

//aim, to preserve, docs not seem to me 
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to be a correct synonym : the word rather 
means to use economically. " Her wc«l- 
haind kebbuck" does not mean that ihe 
cheese had been preserved from danger, 
from mites, or the cheese-fly and maggots, 
but that it had not been used wastcfutly ; 
haim'ng clothes, means a second goodUh 
suit to save your best one. The English 
expression "eke it oat " comes very near 
the meaning of liain. In Fifeshuc the 
word used instead of hat'n is tape — taft it, 
make it last a good while, don't gobble up 
a nice thing all at once ; in fact, Aaim it. — 
R. Dftit N NAN. 

Haiver, to talk in a desultory 
manner, foolishly, or idly, to 
drivel. 

Wi' elavere and haiven 
Wearin' the day awa*. 

—Burns. 

IJairtr or haver seems to be 
a corruption of the Gaelic abair, 
to talk, to say. 

Hale-scart. without tcratch or 
damage ; from *cart, to scratch, 
and halt, well or intact. 

Hale-xeart frae the wars without skoith- 
ing, 

Gacd bannin' the French awa' hame. 
— Andrew Scott : Symon and J ami. 

Hallan -shaker, a sturdy, impor- 
tunate beggar. Jainieson de- 
rives the word from kalian, a 
partition in a cottage between 
the "but" and the "ben;" 
and $hater, one who shakes the 
Kalian by the noise ho makes. 
If he had sought in the Gaelic, 
he might have found a better 
derivation in alia, atlan, allanta, 
wild, ferocious, savage ; and 
tfachran (the Irish shauyhraun), 
a vagrant, a wanderer, a beggar. 



Right scornfully she answered him, 
Begone, you hallaM-xhaher I 

Jog on your gate, you bladdenkatt. 
My name is Maggie Lauder. 

— Francis .-imclf. 

Hantle, a good deal, a quantity ; 
from the Flemish hand, a hand, 
and icl, to count or number ; a 
quantity that may be reckoned 
by the handful. 

A Scottish clergyman related as his ex- 
perience after killing his 6rst pig, that 

nae doot there was a Mantle o' miscel- 
laneous eating about a swine."— Dean 
Ramsay. 

Some hae a hantle o' faots : ye are only 
a nc er-do-wecl.— Allax Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs. 

Are we better now than before* In a 
few things better; in a hantle waur.— 
NocteS A mbrvitapur. 

Hap, to cover, to wrap up. 

I digged a grave and laid him in, 
And happ'd him wi* the sod sac green. 
—Lament of the Border Widow. 
Hap and rowe, hap and rowe the fcetie o't. 

It is a wee bit ourie thing, 
I downa bide the greetic o't. 

— Chambers's Scottish Son^t. 

Happex. thin, lank, shrunken ; 
Atippcr-lippcd, having thin lips; 
Aa/j/wr-hippcd, having small or 
shrunken hips. 

An' there'll be A.i//Vr- hipped Nannie, 
An' fairy-faced Flora by name ; 

Muck Maudie, and fat-luggit (June, 
The lass wi* the gowden wamc. 

— The Blithesome Bridal. 

Hams, brains ; from the German 
Ai"m or gchim, the brain ; him- 
$chalc, the brain-pan; Datch 
and Flemish, hertent. 

A wheen midden-cock* pike ilk others' 
harns out (a lot of dunghill cocks pick each 
others' brains out). — Scott : Hob Roy, 
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Lastly, Bailie, because if 1 taw a sign o' 
your betraying me, I would platter that 
wa' wi' your harm, ere the hand o' man 
could rescue ye. — ScOTT : /t*6 Key. 

Hatter (sometimes written hotter) 
■signifies, according to Jamieson, 
to bubble, to boil up and also a 
crowd in motion or in confusion. 
The English slang expression 
"Mad as a hatter" does not 
apply — though commonly sup- 
posed to do so — to a hat-maker, 
any more than it does to a tailor 
or a shoemaker. It seems to 
have been borrowed by the Low- 
land Scotch from the Gaelic 
at, to swell like boiling water, 
and ataireaehd, the swelling 
and foaming of waters as in 
a cataract, and, by extension 
of the imago, to the tumul- 
tuous action of a noisy crowd. 
In Tim Bobbin's Lancashire 
Glossary hotter signifies to vex, 
and hottering, mad, very mad. 
very vexed. 

Haugh. low ground or meadows 
by the river-side ; from the 
Gaelic ae, ach, and auch ; the 
Teutonic aue, a meadow. Holm 
and hagg have the same mean- 
ing. The word acre is from the 
same etymological root. 

By Leader hang hi and Yarrow. 

Let huiky wheat the haugkt adorn, 
And aits set up their awnie horn. 

—Bonus : Scttch Drimh. 

Haur, an easterly wind ; and hoar, 
frost produced by an easterly 
wind. 

The sleet and the haur — misty, easterly 
hoar. — A#. td Amentia -:.r. . 



Hause-bane, the neck -bone ; from 
the Flemish and German halt, 
the neck. 

Ye shall sit on his white hitutr-hane. 
And I'll pike out his bonny blue een ; 
Wi' ae lock o' his yellow hair 
We'll theck our nest when it grows bare. 

— The Twa Coriiee, 

To haute or halt signifies to 
embrace, i.e., to put the arms 
round the neck. 

Haveril. a half-witted person, a 
silly talker ; from haiver, to talk 
nonsense ; the Gaelic abair, to 
talk. 

Poor haveril Will fell aff the drift, 
And wandered through the bow-kail, 

And pu'd, for want o' belter shift, 
A runt was like a sow-tail. 

— Burns : HaiUxue'ea. 

Havers, oats; haver-meal, oat- 
meal ; from the French amine. 

Oh, where did ye get that haver-ntta! 
bannock T 
Oh, silly auld body, dinna ye see 7 
I got it frae a sodger laddie 
Betwixt St. Johnstoun and Bonnie 
Dundee. 

—HMD's CMcetien; altered and 
amended by Burns. 

Havins. good manners and beha- 
viour, courteous and kindly de- 
meanour, personal accomplish- 
ments which one hat; thence 
havitvjt or acquirements. 

Awa, ye selfish worldly race, 

Wha tbink that havme, sense, and grace, 

E'en love and friendship, should give place 

To catch-the.ptack (the money) ; 
I dinna like to see your face 

Or hear you crack (talk). 

—Burks : Efittlt to Lapnik. 
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Ha wkie. a pet name {or a 
favourite cow or one who is a 
good milker. 

Dawtit twal-pint Hawkie't gaen 
At yell's the bull. 
— Burns : AJJreu to the DHL 
I'd rather sell my petticoat. 

Though it were nude o' silk, 
Than sell my bonnic broun /fawJtie, 
That gics the sup o' milk. 

— Chambers's Scottish Songi. 

" Brown hawkie," says Jamie- 
son, "is a cant name for a 
barrel of ale"— i.e., the milk 
of drunkards and topers. The 
word is traceable to the Gaelic 
adhach (pronounced atct or 
hawk), lucky, fortunate. 

Heartsome. cordial, hearty; full 
of heartiness. 

Farewell to Lochaber. fareweel to my Jean. 
Where heartsome wi' her 1 ha'e mony a 
day been. — Lxhaber no More. 

Hech. an exclamation of surprise, 
of joy. or of pain ; softened 
from the Gaelic oich. On the 
shore of Loch Ness, near the 
waterfall of AbrxacJian, where 
the road is steep and difficult, 
the rock near the summit of the 
ascent has received from the 
shepherds and drovers the name 
of " Craig Oich," from their 
stopping to draw breath and 
exclaiming, "Oich! oich I" (in 
the Lowland Scottish, hech). The 
English heigho is a kindred 
exclamation, and is possibly of 
the same etymology. I/ech-howe 
signifies heigh-ho I " In the auM 
hech-howc," i.e., as in the old 
heigho condition, a mode of com- 



plaining that one is in the cus- 
tomary state of ill-health. 

Hecht, to offer, to promise. This 
verb seems to have no present 
tense, no future, and no de- 
clensions or inflexions, and to 
be only used in the past, as : — 

Willie's rare, Willie's fair. 

And Willie's wondrous bonny, ] 
And Willie hecht to marry me, 
Gin e'er he married ony. 

— Tea-Taile Miueltany. 
The miller he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving, 

The laird did address her wi' matter mair 
moving.— Burns : Meg o' the Mitt. 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw 
things, 

And were na my heart light I wad die. 

— Lauv Griuil B hi in-. I 

The word is of doubtful ety- 
mology: perhaps from the Teu- 
tonic echt, sincere, true, genuine 
—which a promise ought to be. 

Heckle, a sort of rough comb 
used by hemp and flax dressers. 
Metaphorically the word signi- 
fies to worry a person by cross- 
questioning or impertinence. 
To heckle a parliamentary can- 
ditlate at election time is a 
favourite amusement of voters, 
who think themselves much 
wiser than any candidate can 
possibly be ; and of insolent 
barristers in a court of law, 
who cross-examine a hoslilo 
witness with undue severity — 
an operation which is some- 
timescalled "badgering." There 
was a well - known butcher in 
Tiverton who always made it 
a point to heckle the late Lord 
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Palmerston when he stood as 
candidate for that borough. 
Lord Palmerston bore the in- 
fliction with great good-humonr, 
and always vanquished the im- 
pudent butcher in the wordy 
warfare. 

Adown my heard the slavers trickle. 
I throw the wee stool* o'er the mickle, 
A* round the fire the giglcls kccklc 

To see me loup ; 
While raving mad I wish a krckle 

Were in their donp ! 
— Burns : Addieu la the Tucthache. 

He was a hedge unto his friends, 

A heckle to his foes, lads, 
And every one that did him wrang, 
He took him by the nose, lads. 
— Chamdrks's Si.<!!. Ballads: 
KobRty. 

This was the son of the fam- 
ous Rob Ror, and was called 
Robin Og. Chambers translates 
Robin Og, " Robin the Little" 
Og, in Gaelic, signifies not little, 
but young. 

Heership, plunder ; from /terry or 
harry, to rob, to pillage. 

But wi' some hope he travels on while he 
The way the heership had been driven 
could see.— Ross's Helenore, 

Heft, the haft or handle of a 
knife. The hrft of a sword 
is called the hilt. To give a 
thing " heft and blade," is to 
give it wholly and without re- 
striction, •' stock, lock, and 
barrel." 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft— 
The grey hairs yet stuck to the hrf: ; 
Wi' tnair . horrible and awfu', 
Which e'en 10 name would be unlawfu*. 

— BuKHft ; Tom o' Shonter. 



Hein-shinn'd, having large ankles. 
Ain or an, the augmentative 
prefix in Gaelic to nouns and 
adjectives, signifying size, or 
excess, is probably the root of 
hein in this word. 

She's bough-houghed and hein-jhinnd. 

— Bukms. 

Her nain seT. " his own self," and 
" my own self." This phrase is 
supposed by the Lowland Scotch 
to be the usual mode of ex- 
pression employed by the High- 
landers, on account of the pau- 
city of pronouns in the Gaelic 
language. 

Oh, fie for shame, yc re three for ane. 
Her nain tet s won the day, man. 

—Rattle of KitliKrankie. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, in a 
note on this passage, says: "The 
JJighlnntleri have only one pro- 
noun, and as it happens to re- 
semble the English word her, it 
has caused the Lowlanders to 
have a general impression that 
they mistake the masculine for 
the feminine gender." Mr. 
Chambers, knowing nothing of 
Gaelic, was utterly wrong In 
this matter of the pronouns. 
The Gaelic has the same num- 
ber of personal pronouns as the 
English, namely — mi, I ; do, 
thou; e, he; i, she; (inn, we; 
itlih, you or yours ; iad, they or 
theirs. They have also the pos- 
sessive pronouns— mo, mine; nr. 
ours ; bhur and ur, yours ; and 
all the rest of the scried. It 
was doubtless the ur or the ar 
of the Gaelic which, by its re- 
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semblance to her, suggested to 
Mr. Chambers the error into 
which he felL 

Herryment, plague, devastation, 
ruin ; from hcrry or harry, to 
plunder and lay waste. 

The herrymtnt and ruin of ihe country. 

— BuXNS : The Brigs of Ayr. 

Heuchs and haughs, hands, legs, 
or thigh. I/cuclii is probably a 
corruption of A—;... as applied to 
the hands, or, as Shakespeare 
calls them, " pickers and 
stealers." Ilauyhg is the Scottish 
form of the English hockt, the 
hind port of the knee. 

The kelpie grinned an eldrich laugh, 
And rubbed hi% henehs upon his hautrhs. 
— Gkokgc Beattia : / • ; < ™ o' • ' "• ■ ' • 

Hiddil, a hiding-place, the hole or 
refuge of a shy or wild animal. 

The otter yap hi* prey let drap, 

And to hit hiddil Hew. 
— Water A'elfie: Bonier Minstrelsy. 

Hinnie or honey, a term of en- 
dearment among the Scottish 
Highlanders, and more particu- 
larly among the Irish. 

Oh, open the d»>or, my hinnie, my heart, 
Oil, open tbe door, my ain true love. 

— ClIAMREKS'S Scottish SoHfS .' 

Legend of the Hadda. 

Honey, in the sense of hinnie, 
occurs in the nursery -rhymes of 
England: — 

There was a lady loved a swine ; 

" Honey t my dear," quoth she, 
" My darling pig, will thou be nunc " 

" Hoogh, hoogh I " grunted he. 

The word hinnie is supposed 
to be a corruption of honey. 



though honey in the English 
may be a corruption of hinnie. 
They both express the idea of 
fondness ; and those who be- 
lieve honey to be the correct 
term explain it by assuming tlutt 
the beloved object is as " sweet 
as honey." liut if this be really 
the fundamental idea, the Gaelic- 
speaking population of Ireland 
and the H ighlands might be sup- 
posed to have used the native 
word mil, rather than the Teu- 
tonic honey or haniy, which does 
not exist in their language. 
However this may be, it is at 
all events suggestive that the 
Gaelic ion signifies fitting ; and 
the compound ion-amhuil means 
like, equal, well-matched ; and 
ioii-mhuin, dear, beloved, kintl, 
loving. The Irish Gaelic has 
ionndh (pronounced hinna), ad- 
miration, or an object of ad- 
miration ; whence wimdJt-rhuiijte, 
adorable. The Scotch and old 
English marrow is a term of 
endearment to a lover, and sig- 
nifies mate, one of a pair, as in 
the Utllad :— 

Busk ye, busk ye ! my bonnie bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye ! my winsome marrvw. 
—Hamilton of Ilangour. 

In Scotland hinnie and jot 
(Jamieson) signify a lass and 
her lover who are very fond of 
each other. This phrase is equi- 
valent to the English " Darby 
and Joan," and describes a 
greatly-attached wedded pair. 
The opinions of philologists will 
doubtless differ between the 
Teutonic and the possible Gaelic 
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derivation of honey or hinnie ; 
but the fact that the Tentonio 
tuitions do not draw the similar 
expression of fondness, as ap- 
plied to a woman, from honey, 
is worth; of consideration in 
attempting to decide the doubt- 
ful point. 

Hirple, to limp, to run with a 
limping motion. 

The hares were kirflin doun the furs. 

— BnW : The Holy fair. 
And when wi' age we're worn doun, 
An' kirflin at the door. 

—The lloalic Keun. 
I'm a pair silly auld in.™, 
An' kirflin at the door. 

— Gin Kirk xvadl Let me be. 

Hirsel, n flock, a multitude; de- 
rived by Jamieson from the 
Teutonic heer, an army ; but 
more probably from the Gaelic 
earrat, wealth (in Hocks and 
herds), and tarnuail, wealthy. 
Hirer! , among shepherds, means 
to arrange or dispose the sheep 
in separate (locks, and hirielimj. 
the separating into Hocks or 
herds ; sometimes written and 
pronouueed hitiel. 

Ae scabbed sheep will unit the hale 
kinel. — Allan Ramsay's Sun Prv- 
verit. 

"Jock, man,"uid he, "ye're just tell- 
ing a hirtel o' e'endowu [downright) lies." 
—Hogg : Brramie of Bodeheek. 

'1 lie herds and khuh men alarmed. 
— Bean : Efielle to W. Simfitm. 

Hirsel or hersel. The primary 
idea of this word ia to remove 
the body, when in a fritting 
position, to another or conti- 



guous seat without absolutely 
rising. Jamieson suggests the 
derivation from the coarse word 
applied to the posteriors in all 
the Teutonic languages, includ- 
ing English. He is probably 
correct ; though, as a verb, 
aerteten, which he cites, is not 
to be found in the Swedish, 
Danish, Dutch, Flemish, or 
German dictionaries. 

An English gentleman once boosted to 
the Duchess of Gordon of his familiarity 
with the Scottish language. " Hirtel 
yont, my braw birkie," said she. To her 
great amusement, as well as triumph, he 
could not understand one word except 
" my."— Dean Ramsay. 

Hizzie, a lass, a huzzy ; a term of 
jocular endearment. Supposed 
to be a corruption of U .«... ■■■•/. . 

Buirdly chiels and clever kitsiti 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

— Hukns: Tke Turn .. 

Hoast, a cough, or to cough. 

Jamie Fraser, a poor half-witted person, 
who was accustomed to make inconvenient 
or unseemly noises in the kirk, was one 
day cautioned not to make fidgety move- 
ments during divine service, under the 
penalty of being turned out. The poor 
creature sal quite still and silent, till io a 
very important part of the sermon he felt 
an irresistible inclination to cough. Un- 
able to restrain himself, he rose in his seat, 
and shouted out, " Minister, may not a 
pair body like me gie a kernel t" — Diam 
Ramsay. 

Hodden-grey. In the glossary 
to the tint edition of Allan 
Ramsay 'b "Tea -Table Miscel- 
lany," 1734, "hodden" ia de- 
scribed as a OWN Cloth. Hod- 
den appears to be a corruption 
of the Gaelic ouVian, worm ; so 
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that AodWew-grey would signify 
warm grey. It was usually 
home - made by the Scottish 
peasantry of the Lowlands, and 
formed the material of their 
working-day clothes. 

What though oo homely fare we dine. 

Wear hodden-grey , and a' that : 
Gi'e fool* l heir silks an' knave* their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. — Burns. 
If n man did his ben 10 murder me, I 
should not rest comfortably until I knew 
that he was safe in a well-ventilated cell, 
with the hodden-grey garment of the gaol 
upon him.— T rial of Prince Pierre Bona- 
/arte. Daily Telegnxfh, March a6, 1870. 

Hogmanay or Hogmenay. ThiB 
is a peculiarly Scottish name 
for a festival by no means pe- 
culiar to Scotland — that of New 
Tear's Day, or the last hours 
of the old year and the first of 
the new. On these occasions, 
before the world grew as prosaic 
as it is with regard to old 
customs and observances, the 
young men, and sometimes the 
old, paid visits of congratulation 
to the girls and women of their 
acquaintance, with words of 
goodwill or affection, and very 
commonly bore with them gifts 
of more or less value according 
to their mcanB. It was a time 
of good-fellowship, conviviality, 
and kindly offices. Many at- 
tempts have been made to trace 
the word. Some have held it to 
be from the Greek hagia (a>ta), 
holy, and ui«. a month. But 
as the festival lasted for a few 
hours only, the etymology is 
unsatisfactory. Others have 
thought to find its source in 



the French qui, the mistletoe, 
and mtntr, to lead — au gui mener, 
to lead to the mistletoe ; and 
others, again, to the Uaelic oige, 
youth ; and madhuin, the morn- 
ing, because the celebration 
took place in the earliest hours 
of the daylight. It cannot bo 
admitted that any one of these 
derivations is wholly satisfac- 
tory. Nobody has ever thought 
of looking to the Flemish — 
which has supplied so many 
words to the vocabulary of the 
Lowland Scotch— for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In 
that language we find hoog, 
high or great ; mi'n, love, affec- 
tion, and dag, a day — hoog-min- 
dag, the high or great day of 
affection. The transition from 
hoog-min-dag to hug-man-ay, 
with the corruption of dag into 
ay, is easily accomplished. This 
etymology is offered with diffi- 
dence, not with dogmatic asser- 
tion, and solely with this plea 
on its behalf — that it meets the 
meaning better perhaps than 
any other, or, if not better, at 
least as well as the Greek, 
French, or Gaelic. 

Holme, holm, sometimes written 
Itoum, a meadow. 

Doun in a glen he spied nine armed men, 
On the dowie ho/mi o Yarrow. 
— Bonier Afinetrv/sy: The Dowie Dims 
Yarrxnv, 

Hoodock, the hooded owl. 

The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race 
Wlia count a' poortith as disgrace, 
They've tuneless hearts. 
— BUM : Efittlt to Major Logan. 
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The glossaries to Burns ex- 
plain this word as meaning 
" miserly," which is a mere con- 
jecture from the coDtezt, to fit 
itinto " purse-proud; " whereas 
it is but a continuation of the 
ornithological idea of harpy, a 
vulture. The origin is the 
French due, an owl, of which 
in that language there are three 
varieties — grand, due, or great 
owl ; petit due, or little owl ; 
and haut due, large, great owl. 
Possibly, however, the first 
syllable in hoododc is the Eng- 
lish hood. The idea in Burns 
is that of a greedy bird or 
harpy. Jamicson has " hoodit 
craw " for carrion crow ; and 
hoody, the hooded crow. 

Hool, the husk of grain, the in- 
tegument, tbc case or covering. 

Ilk kind o' com has its ain hool; 
I think lite world U a* gane wrung 
When ilka wife her man wad rule. 
—To*' your A »ld Cloak about ye. 

Poor Leerie's heart matst lap the hool, 
Near Laverock height she loupit. 

—Burns : Hallowe'en. 

In Dutch, /•-•/.'•. cover, in- 
tegument, veil ; Swedish, hijn, 
cover, envelope, case, or hull; 
whence also the English holtter, 
the case of a pistol ; and upliol- 
iter, to make cases or coverings 
for furniture, and upholsterer, one 
who uphoUtert. The unneces- 
sary and corrupt prefix of up to 
this word has led philologists 
to derive it erroneously from 
uphold. 

The English Iwili, applied to 



the beard and husks of barley, 
and hull, o bosk or shell of peas 
and beans, seems to be from 
the same source as the Scottish 
hool, and in like manner the hull 
or outer case of a ship. 

Sad vu the chate thai they ha'e gi'en to 

me, 

My heart 5 near out ■>' hool by getting free. 

— Ross's Htlrnort. 

Hoolie or hooly. This word is 
commonly used in conjunction 
with " fairly," as in the phrase 
" hooly and fairly." Jamicsou 
renders it " slowly and cau- 
tiously." It is derived from 
the Gaelic Sighed, ui-eil, heed- 
ful, cautious. The glossaries to 
Burns render it " stop ! " Thero 
is an old Scottish song — " Oh, 
that my wife would drink hooly 
and fairly." In the glossary 
to Mr. Alexander Smith's edi- 
tion of Burns, where "stop" 
would not convey tbe meaning, 
the explanation that the word 
means " stop " is a mere guess 
from the context, which proves 
that the editor did not really 
understand the word. 

Still the mair I'm that way bent. 
Something cries tt Hoolie I " 

I rede you, honest man, tak' lent, 
You'll show your folly. 
—Mtin: Efullt to James Smith. 

Sin' every pastime is a pleasure, 
1 counsel you to sport with measure ; 
And, namelynow. May, June, and July, 
Delight not long in Lorca's leisure, 
I'm! wcit your lipps and Ubuur hooly, 
—Oh May .- Ar rx . Scott ih the 
Evertyten. 

Oh, hooly, hooly, rose the up 
To the place where he was lyin', 
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And when she drew the curtain bye— 
" Young man, I think ye're dyin . ' 
— Ballad of Barbara Allan. 

Hcely and fair gangs far in a day. — 
Allan Ramsav's Sat* Pnrver&i. 

In rhe North of England keely means 
tenderly, gently. — Halliwell. 

Hootie. a ludicrous but expres- 
sive word, applied to a man 
like Pococurante in Voltaire's 
romance, who impresses the 
ingenuous Candide with an 
idea of the immensity of his 
wisdom, because nothing could 
please him. The word is de- 
rivable from hoot I or Iwott I an 
interjection expressive of con- 
tempt, or of more or less angry 
dissent. Boot I toot! is an in- 
tensification of the same idea. 
The English have pihaw I pith I 
and tut / The word in the form 
of lit / ut .' is very common 
among Highlanders. 

Horn. Drinking vessels, before 
glass was much used for the 
purpose, were made of horn, 
and are still to be found both 
among the poor and the rich. 
" To take a horn " ultimately 
came to signify to take a drink 
— just as the modern phrase, 
" Take a glass," does not mean 
to take the glass itself, but tho 
liquor contained in it. {See 
Gboo, ante.) 

By the gods of the ancients ! Glenriddel 
replies. 

Before 1 surrender so glorious a priie, 
I'll conjure the ghost of the great Rorie 
More, 

And tmr*jxr hit h •» with him twenty 
times o'er.— Burns: Tkt Whittlt. 



Horn-dry, according to Jamieson. 
means " dry as a horn ; eager 
for drink ; an expression fre- 
quently used by reapers when 
exhausted by the labours of tho 
harvest." But tho obvious ety- 
mology — viewed in the light of 
the other words that have been 
cited — is not dry as a horn, but 
dry for want of a horn of liquor. 
(For further reference to horn 
as signifying a drink, see Gboo. 
ante.) To take a croc, or grcj 
(the same as to take a Aorn or a 
glatt), meant simply to take a 
drink. The French have eric 
and croc for a glass of spirits, as 
in the chorus of the old song : — 
Cric, cm I a ta same* I 

Horn-mad is defined in the Dic- 
tionary of Lowland Scotch 
(1818) as signifying quito mad ; 
though tho compiler did not 
seem to be aware that the mad- 
ness was that which came from 
intoxication or the too frequent 
emptying of the born. Born- 
daft is of similar meaning and 
origin, though expressive of a 
minor degree of intoxication. 
Jamieson renders it " outrage- 
ous," and imagines it may be 
an allusion to an animal that 
pushes with its horns. Born- 
idle is defined by Jamieson to 
mean " having nothing to do, 
completely unemployed." He 
derives the first syllable from 
the Saxon, and tho second from 
the Gaelic, //•.... is certainly 
Teutonic or Flemish, but idle is as 
certainly not Gaelic. The allu- 
sion in this case is obviously to 
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the sloth or drowsiness that in 
lethargic persons often results 
from intoxication. 

Hornie is a word used in Ayr- 
shire, according to Jamicson, 
to signify amorous, lecherous, 
libidinous. Still, with the notion 
i n h is head t hat horn is to be taken 
literally, and not metaphorically, 
he suggests that a Kurnie person 
is one who is apt to reduce an- 
other to the state of cuckoldom, 
or a eornutiu ; and to confer 
upon him the imaginary horns 
that ore supposed to grace the 
forehead of those ill-used anil 
unfortunate persons. It is evi- 
dent, however, that hornie meant 
nothing more than intoxicated 
to such an extent as to excite 
the intoxicated person to toko 
improper liberties with women. 
Bums employs the word as one 
of the names popularly and 
jocularly bestowed upon the 
devil. 

Host, to cough with effort or diffi- 
culty. The colloquial phrase, 
" It didna cost him a hoait to 
do it," signifies that the thing 
was done easily and without 
effort . From the German huiien, 
the Flemish hoittn, to cough. 
{See Hoabt, ante.) 

Joytew Eild (old age), 

Wi' wrinkled face, 
Comeft ta/rrV, hirpltn' ow'r the field 
Wi' crcrpin' pace. 
— Ram: Efiilli te Jama Smith. 

Houghmagandie, child-bearing ; 
wrongly supposed to mean the 
illicit intercourse of the sexes. 
This word has not been found 



in any author before Burns, and 
is considered by some to have 
been coined by that poet. But 
this is not likely. It is usually 
translated by " fornication." No 
etymology of the word has 
hitherto been suggested. Never- 
theless, its component parts seem 
to exist in the Flemish. In that 
language hoog signifies high or 
great, and maarj, the stomach or 
belly ; maagen. bellies ; and jt, a 
diminutive particle commonly 
added to Flemish and Dutch 
words, and equivalent to the 
Scottish ie in bairnie, tei/fe, 
laddie, lattie, kc. These words 
would form hoog-maagan-je — a 
very near approach to the hough- 
magandie of Burns. If this bo 
the derivation, it would moke 
better sense of the passage in 
which it occurs than that 
usually attributed to it. The 
context shows that it is not 
fornication which is meant — 
for that has already been com- 
mitted — but the possible result 
of the sin which may appear 
"some other day," in the en- 
larged circumference of the 
female sinner. 

There's some ore fu' o' love divine, 

And tome are fa' o* brandy ; 
And many a job thai day begun 
May end in hougkma&uutit 
Some other day. 
— Rmmi The Utly Fair. 

Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire 
retained for a longer time than 
the eastern counties of Scot- 
land the words and phrases of 
the Gaelic language, though 
often greatly corrupted ; and In 
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the poems and songs of Bums 
words from the Gaelic are of 
frequent occurrence. It is not 
likely that Burns ever took it 
upon himself to invent a word ; 
and if he did, it is even more 
than unlikely that it should 
find acceptance. Whatever it 
may mean, houghmagandie does 
not mean fornication, for the 
whole spirit and contents of 
the "Holy Fair" show that 
fornication is what ho stigma- 
tises as the practice of the 
gatherings which he satirises ; 
and that which he calls hough - 
muijandic is, or is likely to be, 
tho future result of the too 
promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes, against which he jocosely 
declaims. The Gaelic og and 
maean, a little son, may possibly 
afford a clue to the word ; but 
this is a suggestion merely. 

I don't remember to have met with this 
word anywhere except in the " Holy 
Fair." It may have been a word in use in 
Burn.*'* day, or it may have been a coinage 
of Bums, that would readily convey to the 
minds of his readers what he meant. It 
may have conveyed the idea of a "dyke- 
loupej" appearing before the Session, the 
"snoovin* awa afore the Session" for a 
fault, the doing penance for " jobbing." 
Gangdayt were the three days in Rogation 
week, on which priest and parishioners 
were accustomed to walk in procession 
about the parish : a remnant of the custom 
is still to be seen in London in the peram- 
bulations of boys about the bounds of the 
parish. Gumitr would not be a very violent 
alteration of gttndeye, the more especially 
that the spelling of Scotch words partook 
a good deal of the phonetic, and gangday 
was very probably pronounced gandie. 
Now, we know as a fact that, in the lapse 
of time, many of the ceremonies of the 
Church became corrupted from tkeir origi- 



nal intention, and processions became in 
time a sort of penance for faults, and in 
this way it is just possible that ganJit 
came itself to mean a penance, and hough- 
magamJii conveyed the idea of doing 
penance for some wrong action that the 
hough or leg had something to do with. — 
R. Dbrnkan. 

Howdie or howdie-wife, a mid- 
wife, an accoucheuse. This 
word is preferable to the Eng- 
lish and the foreign term 
borrowed from the French. 
JJouxlie-fee, the payment given 
to a midwife. 

When skirlin* w conies sec the light. 
Thou makes the gtsssips clatter bright, 
How funkin* cuifs their dearies slight— 

Wac worth the name ! 
Nae hmuiit gets a social night 

Or plack frac them. 

— Burns : Scotch Drink. 

No satisfactory clue to tho 
etymology of this word has been 
made known. In Gaelic tho 
midwife is called the " knee- 
woman," beangloinne ; in French, 
the lage femme, or wiso woman ; 
in Teutonic, the weh mutter ,• in 
Spanish, partera, and in Italian, 
eomare, the latter word signify- 
ing the French commlre — the 
old English and Scotch cummtr 
— or gossip. Possibly the I rue 
origin of the Scottish word is 
to be found in houd or haud, to 
hold, to sustain ; and the mid- 
wife was the holder, helper, mis- 
tainer, nntl comforter of tho 
woman who suffered the pains 
of labour ; the lage femme of tho 
French, who was wise and 
skilful enough to perform her 
delicate function. 
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Hotvff — Hunkers. 



Howff, a favourite publlc-hotise, 
where friends and acquaint- 
ances were accustomed to re- 
sort ; from the Gaelic WW (uo/), 
a cave. " Caves of hannony," as 
they were called, were formerly 
known in Faris, and one long 
existed in London under the 
name of the CoalhoU. They 
were small places of convivial 
resort, which, in London, have 
grown into music-halls. Jamie- 
son traces tunrff to the Teutonic 
hof. acourt-yard, and gail-haf, aa 
inn or yard. It is possible that 
be is right, tbongh it is equally 
possible that the. German An/ 
is but a form of the Gaelic 
uamh. 

This will be delivered lo you' by a Mrs. 
Hyslop, landlady of the Globe Tavern 
here, which for many year* ha* been my 
hinirf. and where our friend Clarke and I 
have had many a merry stjueeae- — Burns : 
Ltlttr to C.eorgt Tkiimfson. 

Burns's hosvjf at Dumfries. — Chamfers. 

Where was't that Robertson and you 
were used lo kffwff thegither 7 — ScoTT : 
//tart of Midlothian. 

Howk, formerly spelled hoik, to 
dig, to grub up, to root up, to 
form a hole in the ground. 

While* mice and moudiewortt (mole*) 
they koiukit. 

— Burns: TMt 7W Dogs. 
And in kirkyard* renew their leagues 
Owre kotvkil dead. 
—Burks : Addrtss to tki D/il. 
He ha* hoioJrit a grave that was lang and 
was deep, 

And he has buried his sister wi' her baby 
at her feet 

— Mothrrwru. : Thl Brtfm 
Blooms Bonnie. 

JttKi'K the tow out o* your lug on' hear 
till a Rang. — Not Its Antbnsitusoj. 



How-towdies, barndoor fowls ; 
origin of the word unknown, 
though it has been suggested 
that it may be a corruption of 
the Gaelic eun-doide, a fowl to 
the hand, or a fowl ready to 
the hand if wanted. 

Hunting the foa prevents him from 
growing ower fat on nossi-towdies. — jXoctts 
Ambrosia**. 

Huggers, stockings or hose with- 
out feet. 

But a' her *kill lies in her buskin, 
And oh, if her braws were awa, 

She soon would wear out o' the fashion. 
And knit up her hnggtrs wi' straw. 
— Wood and Married and a'. 

Hummel-corn, mean, shabby, of 
small account ; a term applied 
to the lighter grain which falls 
from the rest when it is win- 
nowed. 

A lady returning from church ex- 
pressed her low opinion of the sermon *he 
had heard by calling it a hnmme/<orn 
discourse.— Dran Ramsav. 

The derivation is unknown, 
though humble-corn has been 
suggested. 

Hummel-doddie. dowdy, ill-fit- 
ting, in bad taste. 

Whatna hummtl . dadjse o' a mulch 
(cap] hae ye goilen! — Dean Ramsay's 
Reminisctncu. 

Hum pic, to walk lamely and 
painfully, to hobble. 

Then kumfltd he out in a hurry. 
While Janet hi* courage bewails. 
— Cnambrrs's Suttisn Songs. 

Hunkers, the loins ; to kutdrr 
dovn, to squat on the ground. 
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The word seems to be allied to 
tbe English hunk, a lump ; 
whence to squat down on tbe 
earth in a lumpish fashion. 

Wi' ghastly ee, poor Twccdle Dec 
Upon hit hunktri bended, 

And prayed for grace wi* cuthleu face 
To see Ihe quarrel ended. 

— Burns : The Jelly Beggon. 

Hurdics. the hips, the podex of 
the Romans, the pyge of the 
Greeks. From t he Gaelic airtl, 
a rounded muscle or swelling ; 
plural airdt, also airdkt, a wave, 
or of a wavy form. 

Hi* toil 

Hung o'er his hurdiei wi' a swirl. 

— Burns : The Twa Dtp. 

Ye godly brethren o' the sacred gown, 
Wha meekly gie your hurdiei to the 
smitcrs. — Burns : The Brifi 0/ Ayr. 

Thir hreelcs o' mine, my only pair, 
1 ance were plush, ' guid blue hair, 
I wad ha'e gf en them alt my hurdiex, 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdieftl 

—Burns : Tarn O'Shamttr. 

Pendable t ye may say that : his craig 
wad ken the weigh! of his hurdiei if they 
could get haud o' Rob. — Scott : Reb Key. 

The old French poet, Francois 
Villon, when condemned to be 
hung, wrote a stanza in which 
the above idea of Sir Walter 
Scott occurs in language abont 
as forcible and not a whit more 
elegant : — 

Je suis Francois (dorit ce me poise), 
Ne de Paris, cmpres Ponthoise, 
Or d'une corde d'une toise 
Scaurs mon col que mou cut poise. 

Bums also uses the word in 
the sense of " rounded or swell- 



ing," without reference to any 
portion of the human frame, as 
in the following: — 

The groaning trencher there ye fill ; 
Your hurditi like a distant hill. 

— To m Hagpe. 

Hurkle, to yield obedience or 
deference. 

Grant, an' Mackenzie, an' Murray, 
An' Cameron will hurkle to none. 
Hogg, the Enrich She/herd. 

Hurl, to wheel; hurl - barrow, 
wheel-harrow ; a corruption of 
whirl, to turn round ; hurlry- 
haeket, a contemptuous name 
for an ill-hung carriage or other 
vehicle. 

It's hi/tie for the cheeks when the hurl, 
carrtm' gangs o'er the brig o' the nose. 
— Allah Kamsavs Scali /'nircrt,. 

" I never thought to have entered ane 
o' these hurley-hacie/s." she said, as she 
heated herself, " and sic a thing as it is — 
scarce room for twa folk."— Scott : St. 
KfuoKx Well. 

Hynde, gentle, courteous. An illi- 
terate member of 1'arliament in 
the unruly session of 1SS7 ob- 
jected to the use of this word 
as applied to an agricultural 
labourer, believing that it signi- 
fied a deer or other quadruped, 
and never having suspected that 
it wan a term of courtesy. The 
member himself, called honour- 
able by the courtesy of Parlia- 
ment, was ignorant of the fact 
that courtesy was extended even 
to farm -labourers by all gentle- 
men and men of good heart and 
good manners. 
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Then she is to yon kyndt squire's yctts. 

And lirled at the pin, 
And wha sac busy as the hyndt squire 

To lei the lady in. 

— Buchah's Arncumi BallaaU: Hynd 
Hon,, 

Hyte, joyous; excited unduly or 
overmuch. 



Ochone for poor Castalian drinkers ! 
The wilchin', cursed, delicious blinkers 
Ha'e put me hytt. 
— BurH6 : EfistU to Major Log**. 

This word is derived from the 
Gaelic aite, joy, gladness, fun, 
and appears to be related to 
the English hoity-toity. 



Ier-oe, a great grandchild ; errone- 
ously spelled jeroy in the now 
editions of Jamieson, and cited 
as a " Shetland word." 

May health and peace with mutual rays 
Shine on the evening o' his days. 
Till hit wee curlie John's ier oi. 
When ebbing life nae mair shall flow. 
The last sad mournful rite* bestow. 

— Burns : A Dedication to Gavin 
Hamilton. 

The word is from the Gaelic 
oghr, a grandchild, and far, 
after; whence an after grand- 
child, or great grandchild. 

Igo and ago, irara, coram, dago. 

The chorus of ancient Gaelic 
boat-songs, or Ramh-ram, intro- 
duced by Burns in his song, 
" Ken ye aught o' Captain 
Grose 1 " The words resolve 
themselves into the Gaelic 
aighe, aohach. farram, corrui'J- 
heamh tlachaidh, which signify 
" Joyous and brave is the song 
of the boat that is rowing 
homewards," 

Ilka, each, as " ilka ane," each 
one ; ill,, that same. Ilk is used 



for the designation of a person 
whose patronymic is the same 
as the name of his estate — such 
as Mackintosh of Mackintosh — 
it.. Mackintosh of that Ilk. 
This Scottish word has crept 
into English, though with a 
strange perversion of its mean- 
ing, as in the following : — 

We know, however, that many bar- 
barians of their ilk, and even of later 
times, knowingly destroyed many a gold 
and silver vessel tliat fell into their 
hands, — SI- Jamet'i Caattte. 

Matilda lived in St. John's Villas, 
Twickenham ; Mr. l'assoiore in King 
Street of the same iU.— Daily /,:.-, :,j i. 

Ingine, genius, " the fire of 
genius" or "poetic fire," are 
common expressions. Burns, in 
an " Epistle to John Lapraik," 
whose poetry he greatly ad- 
mired, and thought equal to 
that of Alexander Pope or 
James Bcattie, made inquiries 
concerning him, and was told 
that he was "an odd kind o' 
chiel about Muirkirk." 
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An' sac about him there I spier't, 
Then a' that ken'd him round declar'l 

He had rngine, 
That nane excelled it— few cam near'l. 

It was ue fine. 

It would seem on first con- 
sideration that this peculiarly 
Scottish word was of the same 
Latin derivation as genius, in- 
genious, ingenuity, and the 
archaic English word cited in 
Halliwell, " ingene," which is 
translated " genius or wit." It 
U open to inquiry, however, 
whether the idea of fire does 
not underlie the word, anil 
whether it is not in the form 
in which Bums employs it, 
traceable to the Gaelic a in, an 
intransitive prefix or particle 
signifying great, very, or in- 
tense ; and hint, fire. 

The late Samuel Roger*, author of the 
" Pleasures of Memory," in a controversy 
with me on the character of Lord Byron, 
spoke very unfavourably of his poetical 
genius, which I praised and defended to 
the best of my ability. Mr. Rogers, how- 
ever, always returned to the attack with re- 
newed vigour. Driven at last to extremity, 
1 thought to clench all argument by laying 
— "At least you will admit, Mr. Rogers, 
that there was jirt in Uyron 's poetry?" 
u Yes," he answered, " ktll-Jirc /"— C. M. 

Ingle, the fire; imjleiiile, the 
fireside, the hearth ; inylt-ntuk, 
the chimney corner ; inglt-brtd, 
home-bred, or bred at the 
domestic hearth ; tnglin, fuel. 

Belter a wee ingle to warm you, than a 
muckle fire lo bum you.— Allan Ram- 
say's Sceti Pnnvrbl. 

His wee bit ingle blinkin' bonnilic. I 
— Burns. 

It't an nuld story now, and everybody 
telU it, as we were doing, in their ain 



way by the ingle-siJt.— Scott : Guy Man- 
ntring. 

The derivation of ingle, in the 
Scottish sense of the word, is 
either from the Gaelic aingeal, 
the Kymric cni/gl, heat, fire, or 
from ion, fit, becoming, com- 
fortable ; and cuil, a corner. 
That of the English ingle, mean- 
ing a favourite, a friend, or 
lover, is not easy to discover. 
The word occurs in a passage 
from an Elizabethan play, with 
a detestable title, quoted by 
Nures : — 

Call me your love, your ingle, your 
cousin, or so . but tiller at no hand. 

Also in Massinger's " City 
Madam " : — 
His quondam patrons, his dear ingili now. 

In/jle, from one signifying a 
lover in the legitimate use of 
that word, was corrupted into 
an epithet for the male lover 
of a male, in the most odious 
sense. In " Donne's Elegies," 
it is used as signifying nrnorous 
endearment of a child to its 
father : — 

Thy little brother, which like fairy spirits. 
Oft skipped into our chamber those sweet 
nights 

And kissed and ingleJ on thy fathct 's knee. 

No satisfactory etymology for 
the English word has ever been 
suggested, and that from the 
Spanish yngle, the groin, which 
finds favour with Nares and 
other philologists, is manifestly 
inadmissible. It is possible, 
however, that the English ingle 
was originally the same as the 
Scottish, and that its first 
G 
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meaning H " love " was derived 
from the idea st.ill current, that 
calls a beloved object a Jlame. 
Hotten's Slang Dictionary has 
'•Jlame, a sweetheart." Imjle 
was sometimes written enghlt, 
which latter word, according 
to Mr. Halliwell, signifies, as 
used by Ben Jonson, a gull- 
also, to coax or td wheedle. 

Intill. into; MB, to. What's in- 
tiWt I What's in it ? 

An English traveller, staying at a great 
hotel in Edinburgh, was much pleased 
with the excellence of the hotch-potch nt 
dinner, and asked the head-waiter hriw 
it was made, and of what it was made? 
The waiter replied that there were peas 
intiltl, and beans intiltt, and onions 
intiltt. " But what's intilt tt" asked the 
Englishman. " I'm just tellin' you thai 
there s beans intilt I, and peas intilt t, and 
nceps intiltt, and carTOts intiirt " 

" Yes ! yes 1 I know— beans, peas, 
onions, turnips, and carrots," said the 
Englishman; "but what's intiltt I Is 
it salt, pepper, or what! Please tell me 
wliat'. intiltt f 

"Eh, man!" replied the impatient 
waiter, ye maun be unco' slow o' coin* 
prehension. I was tellin' ye owrc and 
uwre again that there are beans intiltt, 
and peas intilt t 

"And lull ' What the devil is lull, or 
intiltt, or whatever the name is? Can 
you not give a plain answer to a plain 
question? Doc* tut/ mean barley, or 
mutton, or mustard, or some nameless in- 
gredient that is a trade secret, or that you 
sire afraid to mention T * 



" Oh, man I ■ said the waiter, with a 
groan, if I had your head in my keeping, 
I 'd gic it fttc a thumpio' as wad put some 
srneddtun intiltt." 

Tradition records that the Englishman 
has never yet ascertained what intiltt 
means, but wanders through Scotland 
vainly seeking enlightenment. —Kni/t and 
Fork, edited by i::av nun Jekhold. 

I wish ye were in Heckie-burnie. 

"This," says Jauiicson, "is a 
strange form of imprecation. 
The only account given of this 
place is that it is three miles 
beyond hell. In Aberdeen, if 
one says, ' go to the devil ! ' 
the other often replies, ' go you 
to Hcckit-burnit ! " No etymo- 
logy is given. Possibly it 
originated in the pulpit, when 
some Gaelic preacher had taken 
the story of Dive* and Lazarus 
for his text ; and the rich Dives, 
amid his torments in hell, asked 
in rain for a drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue. 
The intolerable thirst was his 
greatest punishment ; and in 
Gaelic A iehteulh is refusal, and 
buirne, water from the burn 
or stream, whence the phrase 
would signify the refusal or 
denial of water. This is offered 
as a suggestion only, to account 
for an expression that has 
been hitherto given up as in- 
explicable, 
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Jamph, to trudge, to plod, to 
make way laboriously, to grow 
weary with toil ; also, to en- 
deavour to take liberties with 
an unwilling or angry woman ; 
to pursue her under difficulty 
and obstruction. 

" Oh bonnie lass ! " says he, " ye'll gic's a 
kiss, 

And I shall set you right on. hit or mis*." 
"A hit or miss, 1 want na help of you,— 
Kiss ye tklate tunes, they winna wal your 
moti." 

And off she goes ;— the fellow loot a rin. 
As gin he wecn'd with speed to tak her in ; 
But as luck was, a knibbloch took his lae, 
And o'er fa's he, and tumbles down the 
brae; 

HU neebor leugh, and said it was well 
wair'd — 

" Let never jamfken yet be better sair'd." 

—Ross's Htltnorr. 

The etymology of jamph— 
whether it means to plod or 
flirt, or both — is obscure. It is 
possibly, but not certainly, from 
the Gaelic dtanamlt (</< pro- 
nounced as je), doing, acting, 
performing. Jamieson thinks 
t hat, in the sense of flirting, it 
may come from the Teutonic 
Khimpftn, to mock ; and in the 
sense of plod or trudge, from 
tehampfen, to slip aside. 

Jauner, idle talk ; to wander list- 
lessly obout without any par- 
ticular object. 

Oh. haud your tongue now, T.uckic Laing, 
Oh, hnud your tongue and javiur. 

—Burks : Tilt Lou of Ealtfrehan. 
We se had a good jamtr this forenoon. 

—Jamieson. 



In the sense of wnndering 
idly, this word seems to be 
but a variety or corruption of 
dauner. 

Jawp. to bespatter with mud or 
water. To "jawp the water" 
is a metaphor for spending time 
in any negotiation or transac- 
tion without couiingto a definite 
conclusion, " I'll no jatcp water 
wi' ye" — "I'll not enter into 
further discussions or wrangles 
with you." "'io jawp waters 
with one," to play fast and loose, 
to strive to be off a bargain once 
made. 

Then down ye'll hurl, deil nor ye never rise, 
And dash the gumly jawfit up to the skies. 
— Bukns : Tmt Bri^s of Ayr. 

Jawthers, quasi synonymous 
with the English slang " to 
jaw," to dispute or argue abu- 
sively, as in the phrase " let mo 
have none of your jaw." Jmr- 
then, idle wninglings, and also 
any frivolous discourse. 

Jee. to move. This word survives 
in English as a command to a 
horse, in the phrase ja-up and 
jee-wo. 

I am sick an' s'ery love sick, 
Ac foot I canna jri. 

— Buchan'4 Ancitnt Batladi. 

Jimp, slender in the waist. 

She is as jim/ V the middle sac fou' 
A* is a willow wand. 

— Tkt Laird »' Warrutm. 
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Jink, to piny, to sport, to dodge 
in and out, from whence the 
phrase " high-jinks," sometimes 
used in England to describe the 
merriment anil sport of servants 
in the kitchen when their mas- 
ters and mistresses are out ; a 
quick or sudden movement ; 
also to escape, to trick, " to gie 
the jink," to give the slip, to 
elude. 

And now, nU Cloots, I ken ye're thinkio' 
A certain bardie, rantin', drinkin'. 
Some luckiest hour will scud him linkin' 

To your black pit ; 
Hut faith he 11 turn a comer jinkin. 

And cheat ye yet I 

— Bows : AJdmi to Ikr Dril. 

Ling may your elbuck jink and diddle. 
— Buhns : StcanJ Efistlt la Davie. 

Oh, thou, my mu.se ! guid auld Scotch 
drink. 

Whether through wimplin' wonru thou 
jink. 

Or, richly brown, ream o'er the brink 
In glorious faein. 

— Buuns: Sctlck Drink. 

Jnmicson derives tho word 
from the Swedish duiink-a, and 
the German tehmuken, to move 
quickly, but no such word ap- 
pears in the German diction- 
aries, nnd the etymology is 
otherwise unsatisfactory. The 
Gaelic dian (pronounced jian) 
and tlianach signifies brisk, 
nimble, which is probably tho 
root of jink as used by Burns. 

Jirble. jirgle. Both of these 
words signify to spill any liquid 
by making it move from side to 
side in the vessel that contains 
it ; to empty any liquid from 
one vessel to another , also, the 



small quantity left in a glass or 
tea-cup. 

The waur for themselves and for the 
country baith, St- Ronan's; it's the junket, 
ing and tiKjirblinc in tea and sic trumpery 
that brings our nobles to ninepencc, and 
mony a hct ha' house to a hired lodging io 
the Abbey.— Scott: Si. Ranan'i Wtll. . 

Jock in Scottish, and in English 
Jack, are used us familiar sub- 
stitutes for the Christian name 
John, and arc supposed to be de- 
rived from the French Jacquct. 
ThiB word, however, means 
James, and not John. The use 
of the prefixes Jack and Jock 
in many Knglisb and Scottish 
compounds that have no obvious 
reference to the Christian names 
either of James or John, sug- 
gests that there may possibly 
be a different origin for tho 
word. Among others that may 
be cited, are Jaek-lar, Jack- 
priest, ./W'-of-all-trades, and 
such implements in common 
use as boot-jack, roast ing-jaftfr, 
jael -kni !'• . the jacki or hammers 
of a pianoforte, the jack or 
clapper of a bell, iui bOOtiy 
jack-chain, the Union-jack or 
flag, jack-si .: jaat-towel, jack- 
block, and many ot hers which 
are duly set forth in the dic- 
tionaries, without suggestion of 
any other etymology than that 
from John. Shakspeare in his 
sonnets uses the word jack for 
the hammers of the virginal, 
and in Ruhard It. employs it to 
signify a working-man : — 

Since Kvrrfjmck became , gctillemnn, 
There's many a gentle pence made a . . , i 
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Besides the Scottish term of 
familiarity or affect ion for a 
man, tbe word Jock occurs in 
two singular words cited by 
Jamieson — Jock-tc-leer, which he 
says is o cant term for a pocket 
nltnanaok, " derived from Jock 
the liar," from the loose or false 
predictions with regard to the 
weather which are contained in 
such publications ; and Jock-Ic- 
ier/, a folding or clasp-knife. 

It is difficult to connect either 
the Scottish Jock or the English 
Jack in these words with the 
name of John, unless upon the 
supposition that John and Jack 
are synonymous with w a n, and 
that the terms are transferable 
to any and every implement 
that aids or serves the purpose 
of a man's work. Is it not pos- 
sible that Jock ami Jack are 
mere varieties of the Gaolic 
dtayh (the dc prouounced as j), 
which signifies good, excellent, 
useful, befitting? or tbe Kyinric 
inch, whole, useful? and dtach, 
a movement for a purpose ? 
This derivation would meet the 
sense of all the compound words 
and phrases in which jack and 
jack enter, other than those in 
which it indubitably signifies a 
Christian name. 

The word jnctcleer — nn alman- 
ack, in Jamieson— tried by this 
test, would signify, good to 
examine, to learn ; from dcayli. 
good, and Uir, perception. 

In like manner, the English 
words and phrnses, Jack-tar, 
yact-priest, /aci-of-all-tnides. 
might signify good, able-bodied 



sailor, good priest, and good 
at all trades. Even jockey, a 
good rider, may be derivable 
from the same source. Thus, 
too, it Shnkspeare's phrase, 
Jack may signify, not a John, 
as a generic name, but dcagh 
(jenck), ai i.pplied in the com- 
mon phrase' " my good man," 
and in Krehob ion liommt— 
epithetB wSleb, although in 
one sense respccfnl, are only 
employed by superiors to infe- 
riors, and infer somewhat of 
social depreciation. 

In reference V: • 'Joctdcp or 
Jorktcliui, it should be men- 
tioned that llurns spe'ls the 
word in the first manner, and 
Allan Hainsny in the rffteond. 
Jamieson says that fbj&tt was 
once a famous cutler of jJMgt, 
in Belgium, named Jacques', dnd 
thut his cutlery being in rcpult \ 
any article of his make was 
called a Jacques dc Lic'jc. ""4s 
no mention of this man or hi; 
business has been found any- 
where except in the pages of 
Jamieson, it has been suspected 
that the name was evolved from 
the Imagination of that philo- 
logist. Whether that be so or 
not, it is curious that the Gnelic 
dioyhail signifies to avenge, and 
diot/haS laiche (pronounced jnj- 
al taicltc), an avenger. In early 
times it was customary to be- 
stow names of affection Upon 
swords, such as Excalibur, the 
sword of King Arthur, Duran- 
dartc, and many others, the 
swords of renowned knights of 
romance and ohivulry , and if 
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Joe — Jowler. 



upon swords, probably upon 
daggers and knives; and no epi- 
thet in a barbarous age — when 
every man had ttjjlepend upon 
his own prowess ftjr sell-defence 
or revenge forinjuj;ie#-^coiiId be 
more appropriate for a strong 
knife than the •jr\'Miger." 

Joe or Jo. a lovcrjts friend, a dear 
comi>anion ; .(JeVrYed not from 
Joseph, as iiatf -been asserted, 
nor from ;th». French joti or 
English jinf,-*s Janiieson sup- 
poses, bul.itforc probably from 
the GneJirxfc'n (the d pronounced 
as j), tlie soul, the vital spark, 
the life ; Greek {uit;. 

John AAdcnou my jo, John. 
„*••.,* — Buhns. 

"l\J*»d *'t, Id your courtesy. 
. **A< ye gae by the Bass, then, 
• ^ / the love ye bear 10 me, 

'•Buy me a keeking-glass, then. 
■ • • *Keek inlo the clear draw-welt, 
*• Janet, Janet, 
/There ye'll see your bonnie scl', 
* My J'. Janet. 

JL — Old Smf: rtmodtlUJ hy Burns. 

Joram a boat song ; a rowing 
song, in which the singers keep 
time with their voices to the 
motion of the oars ; from the 
ruodeni Gaelic iorram. This 
word is often erroneously used 
in the phrase " push about the 
jorum," as if jonim signifled a 
bowl of liquor which had to be 
passed round the table. An in- 
stance of this mistake occurs in 
Burns : — 

And here's to them thai, like ouracl', 
Can push about the jorum ; 

And here'* to them that wish us wcel — 
May a' Ihal's gnid watch o'er 'em. 

— Oh May, Itf .!/.-.». 



The ancient and correct Gaelic 
for a boat song is oran iomraidJi 
or iomramh ; from oran, a song; 
tow, many, and ramh, on oar, of 
which i</rtnm, or the song of many 
oars, is a corruption. The con- 
nection between iorram, a boat 
song, and jorum, a drinking ves- 
sel, is probably due to the cir- 
cumstance that tho chorus of 
the boot song was often sung by 
the guests at a convivial parly, 
when the bottle or bowl was put 
in circulation. 

Jouk, to sloop down ; in tho Eng- 
lish vernacular to duck tho 
head, or duck down ; also to 
evade a question. Jouker, a 
dissembler, a deceiver. 

Neath the brae the burniejfw^j. 

— TannaHIU.: Gloomy Uinttr. 

Jouk and let the jaw go by {Prm>erhr~ 
i.f., evade replying to intemperate or 
abusive language. 

Jow, the swing or boom of a large 
bell. 

Now Clinlcumbell 
Began to Sow. 
— Bincxs : Tkt Holy Fair. 

And every JBrPP the kirk bell gied. 

Buciian's A HcicKt BallaJi. 

Jtno means to swing, and not the "clang 
or boom of a targe belL" 

Now Clinkunibell, wi' rattling tone 

Began to jtm> and croon. 
The bell-rope began to shake. — the bell 
began to swing (jaw) and (croon) ring out. 
— R. Dkknmax. 

Jowler. This word is used by 
Burns in t lie " Address of Beel- 
zebub to the President of tho 
Highland Society," in which, 
speaking of gipsies, ho says:— 



J ii ndU — Ktk il-vun I. 
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An' if the wives on' dirly brats 
E'en thigger at your doors an' yells, 
Get out a horsewhip or aji'wler. 

An' gar the tattered gipsies pack 
Wi' a' their bastards on llicir Ittlck. 

Jamicson docs not include the 
word in his Dictionary, nor do 
the glossaries to Allan liainsay 
or Burns contain it. By the con- 
text, it would seem to mean a 
cndgel. In this sense the word 
has support in the northern 
counties of England. Julie, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halliwell Phillips, 
signifies to beat ; and joiclcr 
means thick and clumsy — epi- 
thets which describe a bludgeon 
and a cudgel. 

" Did you give him a good drubbing I" 
" I gave htm a good tidy jowUmg."— 
Wkioht's Archaic Dictionary. 

In the sense of thick and 
clumsy, jolle and jowl are ap- 
j>arently the roots of English 
joller-head. a thick-headed fel- 
low. Juwttr, as the name of 
an instrument of punishment, 
whether a cudgel or not, is pro- 
bably from the Gaelic dial (jole. 



d pronounced as », to punish, 
to avenge, to requite, to pay ; 
dialacr, an avenger. In collo- 
quial English the threat, " I'll 
pay you out," has a similar 
meaning. 

Jundie. to jostle, to struggle, to 
contend and push in a crowd ; 
to hotj-thouther, or push with 
the shoulders in order to force 
a way. 

If a man's gaun down the brae, ilk ane 
gi'et him a jandic. — Allan Ramsav's 
Scott Frovirbi. 

'I"he warldly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther.ywi.r'/V, stretch, and strive. 
— BuiNi : To William Simfsoit. 

Jute, a term of reproach applied 
to a weak, worthless, spiritless 
person, especially to 11 woman. 
It is also used in reference to 
sour or stale liquor, and to weak 
broth or tea. It seems to be 
derived from the Gaelic diiiid 
{din pronounced as ju), sneak- 
ing, mean-spirited, silly, weak ; 
and diu, the worst, the refuse 
of things. 



K 



Kail, cabbage, the German kohl ; 
a word that survives in English 
in the first syllable of eautijloicrT. 
By an extension of meaning kail 
sometimes signifies dinner, as 
in the familiar invitation once 
common, "Come on' tak' your 
kail wi' rac," •.«., come and dine 
with me. 



Kail-runt, a cabbage stalk ; kail- 
Uade, a cabbage leaf. 
When I lookit to my dart, 

It was sac blunt, 
Fient haet it wad hae pierced the heart 
O' a tail-runt. 
— Burns : Death ami Dr. Hornbook. 

Just in a MMMl and send it.— 

Baith the disease arid what 'II mend it, 
At ancc he 11 lell'l.— Idem. 
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Kain — Keek. 



Kain, tribute, tax, tithe; from 
the Gaelic coin, tribute ; cain- 
taeh, tributary. 

Our laird gets in his racked rents. 
His coal, hi* kain. 

— Burns : Tkt Tun Dvgi. 
Kain to the King. 

—JaiMte Song (17x5). 

Kain-baims, says a note in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border," were in- 
fants, according to Scottish 
superstition, that were seized 
in their cradles by warlocks 
and witches, and puitl us a kain, 
or tax, to their master the deviL 
Jaruieson is in error in deriving 
kain from the Uaclic cean, the 
head. 

Kaur-handit. left-handed. In 
this combination, kaur does not 
signify the left as distinguished 
from the right, but is from the 
Gaelic ear, signifying a twist or 
turn. The luind so designated 
implies tlint it is twisted or 
turned into a function that 
ought to be performed by the 
other. 

Kaury-maury is used in the 
'• Vision of Piers Ploughman." 

Clothed in a kaury-maury 
1 couthe it nought descrys-e. 

In the glossary to Mr. Thomas 
Wright's edition of this ancient 
i "< mi. be suggests that kaury- 
maury only means care and 
trouble ; u conjecture that is 
supported by the Gaelic ear, 
and mtarachd, an error, a mis- 
take, a wrong, an injustice. 



Kebar. a rafter, a beam in tbo 
roof of a house ; from the Gaelic 
cubar, a pole, the trunk of a 
tree. "Putting" or throwing 
the tabar is a gymnastic feat 
still popular at Highland games 
in Scotland. 

He ended, and the ktban shook 
Above the chorus roar. 

— Burns: Tkt Jelly Itcggan. 

Kebbuck, a cheese ; kehhwk herl, 
a remnant or hunk of cheese. 
From the Gaelic cabarj, a cheese. 

The weel-hained ktbbutk. 
—Burns : Cotttr'i Saturday Night. 
In comes a gaucie, gash, gtide wife, 

An' sits down by the fire ; 
Sync draws her kebbuck and her knife — 
The lasses they are shyer. 

-Burns: Tkt Holy Fair. 

Keck or keckle, to draw hack 
from a bargain, to change one's 
mind, to llinch ; from the Gaelic 
caochail, to change. 

" I have kttk'd" — I decline adhering to 
the offer.— Jamiesoh. 

Kickle is also a form of the 
English cackle, and has mi 
allinity or synonymity with 
keck. 

Keek, to peep, to pry. to look 
cautiously about ; possibly from 
the Gaelic cidh, pronounced 
kidK or ket, to see ; a cidhit, a 
mask to cover the face all but 
the eyes, a vizor. 

The robin came to the wren's nest 

And hteirit in. — Kuntry Rkjmt. 
Stan dinna ktdt in, 
And sec mc BrT Mary. — Burks. 
When the tod IfoxJ is in the wood, he 
cares na how many folk ketk at hi* uiL — 
Allan Kauiav'r Stall Pnvrrii. 



Krcking-gfass — Keltic. 



A clergyman in the West of Scotland 
once concluded a prayer a* follow* : — " O 
1 .' ! Thou art like a mouse in a drystane 
dyke, aye keekin out at us frae holes 
and crannies, but we canna see Thee,"— 
Kockrs' Illustrations of Scottish Life. 

Keeking-glass, a looking-glass, 
a mirror. 

She. Kind sir, for your courtesy, 

As ye gang by the Bass, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
lluy me a keeking-glass, then, 

He. Keek into the draw-well, 
Janet, Janet I 
There ye'll see your bonnie sel', 
My jo, Janet.— Dunns. 

Keel or keill. a small vessel or 
skiff, a lighter, and not merely 
the led of any sliip or boat as 
in English. It is synonymous 
with coracle, or the Gaelic eur- 
ach, and is probably derived 
from the Gaelic catJ, narrow, 
from its lengt h as distinguished 
from its breadth. 

Oh, merry may the keel row, 
' The keel row, the keel row ; 
Oh, merry may the keel row, 
The ship that my love's in. 

— Northern Balla.1. 

Keclivine. a crayon pencil. Ori- 
gin unknown. 

Kell, a woman's cop; from the 
Gaelic ceil, a covering. 

Theo up and gat her sesen sister*, 

And served to her a 
And every sleek that they put in 
Sewed to a silver b*ll. 

—Border Minstrelsy : The Gay 
Cois-hawk. 

Kelpie, a water-sprite. Etymo- 
logy unknown ; that suggested 
by Jamieson from calf is not 
probable. 



What is it ails my good bay mare? 

What is it makes her start and shiver I 
She sees a kelpie in the stream, 

Or fears the rushing of the river. 

— Legendi of the Isles. 
The kelpie gallop'd o'er the green, 
He seemed a knight of noble mien ; 
And old and young stood up to see. 
And wondered who this knight could be. 

—Idem. 

The side was steep, the bottom deep, 
Frae hank to bonk the water pouring : 

Anil the bonnie lass ditl quake for fear, 
She heard the yrx\ve-kelpie roaring. 

— Ballad of Annan Water. 

Keltie, a large glass or bumper, 
to drain which was imposed as 
a punishment upon those who 
were suspected of not drinking 
fairly. " Cleared keltic aff," ac- 
cording to Jamieson, was a 
phrase that signified that the 
glass was quite empty. The 
word seems to be derived from 
keltrr, to tilt up, to tip up, to 
turn upside down, and to have 
been applied to the glasses 
used in the hard -drinking days 
of our great-grandfathers, that 
were made without steins, and 
rounded at the bottom like the 
Dutch dolls that roll from side 
to side, from innbility to stand 
upright. With a glass of this 
kind in his hand, the toper hud 
to empty it before he could re- 
place it on the table. Jamieson 
was probably ignorant of this 
etymology, though he refers to 
the German kcJter, which signi- 
fies u wine-press. Kettcrn. in the 
same language, is to tread the 
grapes. But these words do not 
upply to either the Scottish 
keltit or .'.,/.'. . 
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Kemmin — Kidney. 



Kemmin, a champion, a corrup- 
tion of kcmp {•/.*■). 

He works like a krmmiit. 
He fechts like a ktminin. 

— Jamieson. 

Tbc Kymric has eeimmyn, a 
striver in game- ; the Flemish 
tnmpen; and German kitmpfen, 
to fight, to struggle, to contend. 

Kemp, a warrior, a hero, a cham- 
pion ; also to fight, to Htrivc, to 
contend for the superiority or 
the mastery. Kemper is one who 
kempt or contends ; used in tho 
harvest field to signify a reaper 
who excels his comrades in 
the quantity anil quality of his 
work. Kempion, or Kemp Oirain, 
it the name of the champion 
in two old Scottish ballads who 
•' borrows," or ransoms, a fair 
lady from the spells cast upon 
her by demoniacal agency, by 
which she was turned into the 
shape of a wild beast. Kempion, 
or Krmp kisses her thrice, 

notwit hstanding ber hideousness 
and loathsomeness, and so re- 
stores her to her original beauty. 
Kempion is printed in Scott's 
" Border Minstrelsy," and Kemp 
Ovain in Motherwell's " Min- 
strelsy, Ancient and Modern." 

Kennawhat, a nondescript, a "je 
ne sais quoi," or know-not- what. 

Kenspeckle, noticeable, conspi- 
cuous, noteworthy. 

Kep, to catch, to receive ; from 
the Gaelic ccap, to intercept, to 
stop, to receive. 

Ilka blade o a great *r/l its am drap o' dew. 

—James Ballamtine. 



Ilk cowslip cup shall / n tear. 

—Burns. 

Ker haund or leer-handed, left- 
handed, awkward ; from the 
Gaelic, err. a twist ; and eearr, 
wrong, awkward. See Kauk- 
handit, ante. 

It maun be his left foot foremost, unless 
he was ktrhaund. — Xotttl Ambrosim**. 

Ket, a fleece ; tended ket, a matted 
or ropy fleece. From the Gaelic 
tcath, a sheep or sheep-skin. 

She was nae get o' moorland tips, 
Wi" tawltd kit an' hairy hips. 

— Burns. 

Kevil, a lot ; to cast kevili, to draw 
lots. 

Let every man be content with his ain 
kevil.— Allan Ramsav's Scali Pravrrbi. 
And they coost krri/t them amang 
Wha should to the greenwood gang. 
— CosrATRicic : Border Mimtrtlty. 

Kidney. "Of the same kidney," 
of a like Bort. Tho Slang Dic- 
tionary has, "Two of a kidney, 
or two of a sort — as like as two 
pears, or two kidney in a bunch." 
6ir Richard Ayscough says that 
Shakspeare's phrase, which he 
put into the mouth of FalstaiT, 
means "a man whose kidney 
are as fat as mine — i.e., a man 
as fat as I am." A little know- 
ledge of the original language 
of the British people would show 
the true root of the word to bo 
the Gaelic teudna — pronounce"! 
ktudna, sort, or of the same sort ; 
ceudnachd, identity, similarity. 

Think of that ! a man of my kidney, that 
am a> subject to heal as butler. — Attr>y 
It lit i ./ Windtor, 



Kill-cow — Kinncn. 
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Your poet*, spendthrifts, ami other fools 
of that kidney.— BuwM : Letter to Mr. 
Robert Aimlie. 

Kill-cow, an expressive collo- 
quialism which signifies a diffi- 
culty that may lie surmounted by 
resolution and energy. Jamic- 
son translates it "a matter of 
consequence, a serious affair ; 
as in the phrase, 'Ye needna 
mind ; I'm sure it's nae sic great 
kill -cow ; ' " and adds, " in refer- 
ence, nioBt probably, to a blow 
that is sufficient to knock down 
or MB a cow ! " Jainieson forgot 
the reference in his own Dic- 
tionary to cow, in which the 
word signifies a ghost, spectre, 
or goblin. The phrase might 
be rendered, "a ghost that 
might be laid without much 
difficulty." 

Killicoup, a somersault, head- 
over-heels. 

That gang tried to keep violent lease, 
hold o' your ain fields, an' your ain ha', 
till ye gied them a killicoup.— Hocti's 
Brmvnie 0/ Bodsbeck. 

Kilt, a garment worn by High- 
landers, descending from the 
waist to the middle of the knee ; 
to lift the petticoats up to the 
knee, or wear them no lower 
than the knee ; to raise the 
clothes in fording a stream, 
"liigh kilted" is a metaphor 
applied to conversation or 
writing that savours of immo- 
desty. From the Gaelic ceil, to 
cover ; ceilte, covered. 

Her tartan petticoat shell Hit. 

— Burns : Cry ami f'raytr. 



She's kilted her coats o' green *attn, 
She's kilted them up to the knee, 
And she's offwi' Lord Ronald M'JJonald, 
His bride and his darling to be. 

— Old Song: Liuie Limtsay. 

Kimmer, a female friend, gossip, 
or companion ; from the French 
commcrc ,• synonymous with the 
English gnmmer. 

My kimmer and I gaed to the fair 
wT tvval punds Scots on sarkin' to wear ; 
But we drank the gude braw hawkic dry, 
And sarklcss cam hame, my kimmer and I. 

— CROMEK's Kemaini. 

Kink, a knot, an entanglement, 
an involution ; the same in 
Flemish ; whence kinkhotl, or 
kink-couyh, the hooping-cough, 
or generally a violent (It of 
coughing, in which the paroxysm 
seems to twist knots into each 
other. The word kink is some- 
times applied to a lit of irre- 
pressible laughter. Kink-comjh 
has been corrupted in English 
into iinj-cough. Mr. Robert 
Chambers, on a note on kink, 
which occurs in the " Ballad of 
the Laird o' Logie," explains it 
as meaning to wring the lingers 
till the joints crack, which he 
says is a very striking though a 
simple delineation of grief. 

And sac she tore her yellow hair, 

Kinking her fingers one by ane, 
And cursed the day that she was born. 

Kinnen, rabbits ; corruption of 
the English cowry. 

Make kinmen and caper ready, then, 

And venison in grcit plenlie, 
We'll welcome here our royal King. 
— Ballad e/Jeknnie Armttrong. 
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Kittsh — Kipper. 



Kinsh. According to Jamieson, 
this word signifies kindred. 

The man may titkly tine a tlet that 
canna count his kinik.— Allan Ramsay's 
Sail Prmtrbt. 

" The man may easily lose a 
young ox that cannot count 
his kiruh." The meaning of 
imiA in this passage is not 
clear. It has been suggested 
that it is a misprint for either 
kine or kindred. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the true meaning is to 
be sought in the Gaelic ct'n- 
netu (kinneaih), which means 
growth or natural increase. 
This interpretation renders the 
proverb intelligible— a man may 
afford to lose one stot who can- 
not count the increase of his 
flocks and herds. 

Kintra cooser, one who runs 
about the country; a term 
sometimes applied to an entire 
horse, which is taken from place 
to place for the service of mares. 

If that daft buckie. Geordie Wain, 
Was threshin' still at hisie's tails. 
Or if he was grown oughtlins douser, 
And no a perfect kintra coottr. 

— Burns : To one who had tent Aim 
a mtwtfafer. 

The word cooser appears in 
Shakspeare as cotter or cozier, 
and has puzzled all the com- 
mentators to explain it. Coiier't 
eatchet were songs sung by work- 
ing men over their libations in 
roadside ale-houses. Johnson 
thought that cotier must mean 
a tailor, from coudre, to sew ; 
and-coutue, that which is sewed ; 



while others equally erudite 
were of opinion that coiieri were 
cobbUri or tinker: The coiieri 
who sang catches might have 
belonged to all or any of these 
trades ; but the word, now ob- 
solete in English, and almost 
obsolete in Scotch, is the Gaelic 
eotairt, a pedestrian, a way- 
farer, a tramp. Up to the time 
of Dr. Johnson's visit to the 
Hebrides, Highland gentlemen 
of wealth or importance used 
to keep servants or gillies to 
run before them, who were 
known as cotieri — misprinted by 
Boswell as cothin. Jamieson, 
unaware of the simple origin 
of the word, as applied to a 
horse made to perambulate the 
country, states that cooler is a 
stallion, and derives it from the 
French couriitr, a courser. But 
courser itself is from the same 
root, from courte, a journey. The 
coarse allusion of Burns to the 
Prince of Wales expressed a 
hope that he had ceased to run 
about the country after women. 

Kipper, to split, dry, and cure 
fish by salting them. Kippered 
herrings, haddocks, and salmon 
are largely prepared and con- 
sumed in Scotland, and to a 
much smaller extent in the large 
cities of England. The mode 
of kippering is scarcely known 
to the south of the Tweed, and 
where known, is not so success- 
fully practised, or with such 
delicate and satisfactory results, 
as in Scotland. The derivation 
of the word is uncertain. 



Kirk— Kittle. 



Kirk, is the original form of the 
word, which has been Anglicised 
Into church. It is derived from 
the idea of, and is identical 
with, circle or kirtle, the form 
in wbioh, in the primitive ages 
of the world, and still later, in 
the Druidical era, all places 
of worship — whether of the 
supreme God or of the Sun. 
supposed to be His visible re- 
presentative — were always con- 
st ructed. The great stone circle, 
or kirUc, of Stonohengo was 
one of the earliest kirks, or 
churches, erected in these is- 
lands. The traces of many 
smaller stone circles are still to 
be found in Scotland. The word 
is derived feom the Gaelic eoir, 
a circle ; whenoe also court, and 
the French cour. 

Kirnie, a forward boy who gives 
himself prematurely and offen- 
sively the airs and habit* of 
a man. Shakspeare speaks of 
"kerns and gallowglasseB," 
fern being a contraction of the 
Gacliec cnthairniach [kearntach], 
an armed peasant serving in the 
army, also a boor or sturdy 
fellow, Jamieson derives Icirnic 
from the Kymric cvryn or cor, 
a dwarf or pigmy; but as the 
Lowland Scottish people were 
more conversant with their 
neighbours of the Highlands 
than with tho distant Welsh, 
it is probable that the Gaelic 
and not tho Kymric derivation 
of the word is the correct one. 

Kist. a chest, a trunk, a box ; 
from the French taint. 



Sleek the awmrie, shut the ■'<■{, 
Or die some gear will won be mist. 
— Sin Waltkh Scott : DrmM Cm'nf. 

A man who had had four wive*, And who 
meditated a fifth time entering the mar- 
riage stale, was convening with a friend 
on the subject, who was rather disposed to 
barter upon hit past matrimonial experi- 
ence-, as having made a good deal of money 
by hi* wive*. " Na 1 da ! " said he, " they 
came to me wi' auld kiiti, an' 1 sent iheui 
liamc (to the grave) wi' new anes." — Dkan 
Ramsay, 

Kith, known to or acquainted 
with ; from kylltt, to show, and 
the old English couth, to know 
or see ; a word that survives in 
concout/i, with a somewhat diffe- 
rent meaning, as strange, odd, 
or unfamiliar. Kith is generally 
in modern English used in com- 
bination with kin, as Kith and 
tin, whence the word is errone- 
ously supposed to mean relation- 
ship in blood and ancestry, and 
to be synonymous with tin and 
kinship. 

Whether thousand* of our own kith shall 
be sacrificed to an obsolete shibboleth and 
the bloodthirsty operations of an artificial 
comi>elinon.- Letter an Large Weights, 
by Arnold Whits— Times, fVtn>emter 30, 
1887. 

Kittle, difficult, ticklish, danger- 
ous. From tho Dutch and 
Flemish kitttlcn, to tickle. 

It's kittle shooting at corbies and clergy. 
It's tattle for the cheeks when the hurl- 
barrow gang* o'er the brig o' the nose. 
Cats and maidens are kittle ware. 
It's kittle to waken sleeping dog*. 
—Allah Ramsay's Scats Pn/veriis. 

As for your priesthood I shall say but 
little. 

Corbies and clergy are a shot right kittle. 
— Bunks: The Brigs «/ Ayr. 
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Ki van. kivin. These words 
signify a covey, a bevy, n troop, 
a company, u flock, a crowd, or 
an assemblage. They are evi- 
dently from the Gaelic coimh 
(roif), equivalent to the prefix 
eo or con, and ftudhain (d silent), 
a troop or band of people, or of 
li ving animals of any description. 

Klein or clem. In I-ancashiro 
and other parts of England, 
clem signifies to become stupefied 
or worn out with hunger, to 
Btarve. In Scotland, Idem some- 
times means perverse, obstinate, 
insensible to reason and to argu- 
ment ; and, according to Jamie- 
son, " uiean9 low, paltry, un- 
trustworthy, unprincipled ; and, 
as used by the boys of the High 
School of Edinburgh, curious, 
singular, odd, queer." He de- 
rives it from the Icelandic 
kleima, macula, a blot or stain— 
ue., having a character that lies 
under a stain. But the Ice- 
landic does not convey either 
tho Scottish or the English 
meaning of the word, which is 
in reality the Flemish kleum, 
lethargic, stupefied either from 
cold, hunger, or by defect of 
original vitality and force of 
mind or body. The Flemish 
rerkleumte is translated in the 
French dictionaries as cngourdi, 
benumbed, stupefied, stiffened. 
By a metaphorical extension of 
meaning, all these physical 
senses of the word apply to 
mental conditions, and thus 
account for all the varieties of 
the Scottish meaning. 



The English eltm may be 
possibly traced to the Gentian 
kltmmen, to pinch, to squeeze ; 
from klrmmt, a narrow place, 
n strait, a difficulty, whence 
tlemmai, pinched with hunger. 

Knack, to taunt, to make a sharp 
answer; the same apparently 
as the English '• nag," as applied 
to the nagging of a disagreeable 
woman. Knacky, or knaekiy, 
quick at repartee. 

Knappin-hammer. A ham- 
mer with a long liandle used 
for breaking stones on the road, 
or in bouses of detention for 
vagrants or criminals. From 
the English knap or nap, a 
smart blow on the head, as in 
the colloquial threat to an un- 
ruly boy, "you'll nap it." 

What's a' your jargon o' the school*— 
Your L-itin name* for book* or stools ', 
If honest Nature made you fool*, 

What tain your grammars T 
Ye'd better ta'en up spade* or shoouv 

Or knafpin ham mm. 

— Hukns : Epiilli /» Lapraik. 

Kneef, active, alert; "overknee/" 
or over active suggests, accord- 
ing to Jamicson, the charge of 
illicit intercourse. The deriva- 
tion is probably from the Gaelic 
gniomh (gniof), a doer, to do, or 
a deed. The word is sometimes 
pronounced ariomh , whence 
grieve, a factor, bailiff, or agent. 

Jenny sat ; mking like a mouse, 
But Jock was knu/u ony cock. 

Says he to her. Haud up your brows, 
And fa' to your meet. 

— The MMksj *' Jenny and Jnh 
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Knowe, a hillock, a knoll. 

Ca' (he yowes I wo) to the kmnoes. 

— Allan Ramsav. 

Upon a knmi* they Ml Ihem down, 
And there began a long digression, 
A ".il Ihe lords of the creation. 

— Bl-»xs : The Tmt Dot*. 

Knowe-head, tbc hill top. 

Yon sunny kmrwe-kearf clnd wi' bonnie 
wild flowers.— James Hallantinh. 

Knurl, a ilwaiT ; knurlin, a dwarf- 
ling, or very little dwarf. 

The miller was strappin', the miller was 
ruddy — 

A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady, 
T he laird was a widdicfu' fleerit knurl — 
She's left the good fellow, and taken Ihe 
churl.— Buhns: Meg o' Ike Mill. 

Wee Pope, the knur/in, rives Horatinn 
fame. — Bubns : Oh Pastoral Poetry. 

These words are apparently 
derived from the English ijnnrl, 
twisted, knotted, as in the 
phruse, "the gnarltd oak," and 
the Teutonic knorren, a knot, 
a wart, a protuberance. They 
were probably first applied in 
derision to hunch-backed people, 
not so much for their littleness 
as for their deformity. Burns, 
when speaking of Pope as a 
knurlin. seems to have bad in 
memory the ill-natured com- 
parison of that poet to n uoto 
of interrogation, because " he 
wiu a lilUt crooked thing that 
asked questions." 

Through an English miscon- 
ception of the meaning of "a 
knurl" (pronounced exactly like 
" an corf"), arose the vulgarslang 
of the London streets used to 
insult a hunchback. 



"My Lord" U a nickname given with 
mock humility to a hunchback.— Hot- 
ten's Slang Dictionary, 

Koff or coff, to buy; from the 
Teutonic kaufen, Flemish koo/ien, 
to buy ; whence by corruption 
hone-kooper, a dealer in horses. 
Kindness comes wi' will ; it canna be 

kofft.— Allan Kamsav's Scot i Proverbs. 

Kute, coot, or queete. the ankle. 
Cuttt or kutt; according to 
Wright and Halliwoll, is a 
Northern word for the feet. 
" To let one cool his eutci at t he 
door (or in the lobby)," is a 
proverbial expression for letting 
a man wait unduly long in ex- 
pectation of an interview. Coolie 
or kutie is a fowl whose legs are 
feathered. Cootikin*, sjwitter- 
dashes or gaiters that go over 
the shoe and cover the ankle. 

Your stockings shall be 
Narrow, narrow at the kutes, 
And braid, braid at the braune 

(the brawn or calf|- 
— CHAHKElis' Scottish Bal/a.ls. 

The firstcn step that she steppit in Jibe 
water], 
She steppit to the kutt. 

The neisten step that she wade in, 

She waded to the knee ; 
Said she, " 1 wad wade further in, 

Gin rny true love I could see." 

— Willie and May Margaret. 

It is difficult to trace the 
origin of this peculiarly Scottish 
word. The French call the 
ankle the " clitvillt du pied." 
Bescherelle defines climlle as 
" part of the two bones of the 
leg which rise in a bou or hump 
on each side of the foot." The 
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Germans call the ankle the 
•' knuckle of the foot." Jamie- 
son derives cute from the Teu- 
tonic kyte, "iura;" but the Latin 
tura means the calf of the leg 
and not the ankle ; and kyte is 
not to be found iu any German 
or Teutonic dictionary. Kyte, 
in the Scottish vernacular, has 
nothing to do with kute, and 
signifies a part of the body far 
removed from the ankle, vis., 
the belly. Possibly the Swedish 
kut, a round boss or rising, as 
suggested in the extract from 
Bescherelle, may be the root 
of cute. The Gaelic affords 
no assistance to the discovery 
of the etymology. The word 
does not appear in the glossaries 
to Itamsay or Burns. 

Kyle, n narrow strait of water 
between islands, or between an 
island and the mainland, at the 
Kyle t of Ilute, and Kyle Akin, be- 
tween Skye and the continent 
of Scotland. The word is de- 
rived from the Gaelic caol. a 
narrow passage, a strait, whence 
Calais, the French town on the 
ttraiti of Dover. 

Kyte. the belly. Kyt'-t, corpulent, 
big-bellied. The Gaelio cuid, 
victuals, food, has been sug- 
gested as the origin of the word, 
on the principle that to "have 



a long purie," signifies to have 
money, or much money, so that 
to have a kyte is to have food to 
put into it. But this etymology 
is not satisfactory, nor is that 
given by Jauiieson from the 
Icelandic. 

Then horn for horn, they stretch and 
strive— 

Deil tak" the hindmost — on they drive. 
Till a' their well-filled kytti bclyve 
Are stretched like drums. 

—Burns : To a Haggii. 

But while the wifie Bale and gloom'd, 
The tither cake wi' butter thoomb'd, 

She forced us still to cat, 
Till our wee kilet were straughlit fou, 
When wi' our hearties at our mou', 

We felt maist like to greet. 
—Jamrs Ballahti.sk : Tlu Ptntlatid 
Hilli. 

Kythe, to show or appear ; and 
kythetome, of pleasant and prepos- 
sessing appearance. Janiieson 
has the phrase "Uythtome and 
kythiome," used in Perthshire, 
and signifying, as he thinks, 
" happy in consequence of hav- 
ing abundance of property in 
emot." If he had remembered 
his own correct definition of 
kythe, " show, to be manifest," 
he would not in this instance 
have connected it with cows 
or kye, but would have tran- 
slated the phrase, " blytbe and 
pleasant of appearance." 

Kythe is your ain colours, that folk may 
ken ye.— Allah Ramsas. 
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Laigh, low, or low-down, short. 

The higher the hill, the laigher the grass. 
— Allan Ramsav'i Scots Proverbs. 

Dance aye laigh and late at e'en. 

— Burns : Afjr Jo, Jamt. 

Laired, overthrown, cast to the 
ground. From the Gaelic lar, 
the ground; the English lair, 
as applied to the retreat of a 
wild animal ; or possibly from 
lure, to entice or inveigle. 

Laired by sfunkifi i' the mire. 

— Geo»g» BeaTTIE : Join <•' A rxka. 

Lammas, the first day of Angus! ; 
supposed to be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon A/a/, a loaf, but 
more probably from lamb, the 
Lamb of God. All the ancient 
festivals appropriated to par- 
ticular days hud an ecclesias- 
tical origin — such as Mary-mass 
(now called Lady Day), from the 
Virgin Mary ; Michaelmas, Hal- 
lowmas, Candlemas, Christmas, 
Ac. 

Landart, rural, in the country ; 
from landward. 

There was a jolly beggar, 

And a begging he was boun', 
And he look up his quarters 
Into a ,'andart town. 
—Song '. Will Gnng not milir a Roving. 

Then come away, and dinna «tay, 
What gars ye look sac Itsndarl t 
I'd have ye run, and not delay, 
To join my father's standard. 
— CocK*u*x : Chambers'* Scullisk 
Songs. 



Landlash. a great fall of rain, 
accompanied by a high wind. 
Jamieson is of opinion that this 
word is suggested by the itlea 
that such a storm laihtt the 
land. It is more probably from 
the Gaelic Ian, full ; and laiilr, 
fury ; whence laiJaiste (pro- 
nounced lanlatlde, and abbrevi- 
ated into lanlnih), the storm in 
full fury. A lath of water sig- 
nifies a great, heavy, or furious 
fall of rain. 

Landlord nnd landlady. These 
words, commonly pronounced 
lanlurd nnd laijadi/, do not 
solely imply the proprietor- 
ship of land, as their constant 
application to the owners of 
public - houses, and to house- 
owners generally, as well as to 
women who merely let lodgings, 
are sufficient to show. The 
Scottish lain!, without the pre- 
fix land, conveys the idea of 
proprietorship, landlord ami 
landlady, in one of the senses in 
which the words are continually 
used, both in English and Scot- 
tish parlance, are traceable not 
to land in the Teutonic sense of 
the word, but to Ian, the Gaelic 
for full, or an enclosure, and 
all that it contains or is full 
of. Thus the keeper of a 
public, or the owner of a private 
house, is lord or master of the 
lan or enclosure which he occu- 
pies or possesses. 

II 
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Land-louper, a vagabond, a wan- 
derer from place to place with- 
out settled habitation ; some- 
times called a forloupin or 
forlopin, as in Allan Ramsay's 
" Evergreen." 

Lane, alone, lone, or lonely ; this 
word, which in the English lone 
or lonely is un ndjective, is a 
noun in the Scottish lane. "I 
was all alone," or " we were all 
alone," are in Scottish, " I was 
a' my lane," and " we were n' 
our lane." " I canna lie my 
lane." is, " I cannot sleep alone." 

1 waited lang beside the wood, 
Sae wae and weary a' my Jant, 

Och hey ! Johnnie lad, 

Ye're no so kind's ye should hae been. 

— Tamnahilu 

" Bui oh, my master dear," he cried, 
" In a green wood, ye're gudej>«r* riant." 

—Ballad c/Gil Marrict. 
1 wander my lant like a night-troubled 
ghaisl.— Burks. 

Lanrien (sometimes written land- 
rien). Jamieson defines this 
word as meaning " in a straight 
course ; a direct, as opposed to 
a circuitous course," and quotes 
a phrase used in Selkirkshire — 
" He cam rinnin' landrien," or 
straight forward. It seems to 
he a corruption of the Gaelic 
Ian, full, complete ; and rt'on, 
order, method, arrangement, re- 
gularity. 

Laroch or lerroch. the site of a 
building which has been de- 
molished, but of which there 
ore remains to prove what it 
ouce was. From the Gaelic lar, 



the ground or earth ; and laraeh, 
the ground on which an edifice 
once stood. 

Lave, the residue, the remainder, 
that which is left, or, as the 
Americans say in commercial 
fashion, the " balance." 

Well gel a biasing wi' the lav/, 
And never miss't. 

—Baal : To a Mouxt. 

First when Maggie was my care, 
Whistle o'er the lave oX— Burks. 

Laverock, the lurk. This word, 
so pleasant to the Scottish ear. 
and so entirely obsolete in Eng- 
lish speech and literature, was 
used by Gower and Chaucer: — 

She made mnny a wondrous soun'. 
Sometime* like unto the cock. 
Sometimes like the laverock. 

— Gowek : Quoted in Halliwell » 
Archaic Dictionary. 

Why should I sit and sigh. 

When the wild woods bloom sue briery. 
The ArMMeAl sing, the Bowerets spring, 
And a' but roe are cheery. 
— BucHAN's Sonfl of the Hwrtk °f 
Scot/ami. 

Thou laverock that springs frae the dews 
o' the lawn.— Burns. 

Lark and the Teutonic Ureke 
arc doubtless abbreviations of 
the primitive word laverock, but 
whence larerock I Possibly from 
the ancient Gaelic tabhra (larra), 
and labhraich, eloquent, loud — 
two epithets that are highly ap- 
propriate to the skylark. 

Law. This word is often used 
in Scotland to signify a bill or 
rock, especially to one stand- 
ing alone, as Berwick Law, to 
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familiar by sight to the Mid- 
lothian people. It is derived 
from the Gaelic Uack, a stone ; 
and leachath, the bnre summit 
of a hill. It sometimes signi- 
fies the stony or shingly ground 
by the side of a river, as in the 
Croomie-/aw in Glasgow. Pos- 
sibly in this case also the word 
is of the same derivation as 
Uach, and means not only a high 
stone, but a Hat stone, a Hag 
stone, whence Uachair/, to pave 
or lay with flat stones. 

Lawin. This eminently Scottish 
word is from the Gaelic Indian, 
the expense of an entertain- 
ment ; the prico of the drink 
consumed at a tavern ; Uirha</, 
a very small reckoning. " Ye're 
lm§in Jilt," i.e., you are not to 
pay your share of the bill. The 
root of the word seems to lie 
laijh, law, order, method — the 
law of the tavern, that the 
guests should pay before they 
go. It was formerly written 
luuch. 

Aye as the gudewife brought in, 
Ane tcoril upon llic waucA fwall], 

Ane nude pay, anither laid " Nay, 
Bide while we reckon our lancn 

—I'lbhs Is tht Play. 

Then, gudewife, count the lawin, 

The lawin .' Ihc lawin / 
Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

And bring a cog ic mair. 

— Nm OlJCkena. 

Lawin, the reckaninc at an inn. Isn't 
reckoning a Scotticism 7 I doubt very 
much if you would be understood if you 
asked an English landlord for the reckon- 
ing, meaning an account of what you have 
had at hit inn. I don't think reckoning 
it specially associated with an urn bill tn 



this country. In Scotland reckoning has 
almost entirely superseded the word lawin. 
In Sweden the regular word for a hotel 
bill is uie " reckoning." — R. Dhknnan. 

Leal, loyal, true, true-hearted. 
" The land o' the leal," i.e.. 
Heaven. 

A Ital heart never lied. — Scott Proverbt. 

I'm wearin' awa', Jean, 

Like tnaw when it's thaw, Jean, 

I'm wearin' awa* 

To the Land o' the Leal. 

— Lady Naiune. 

Robin of Rothesay, bend thy bow. 
Thy arrows shoot so leal. 

— Hardyknntc. 

Lear or leer, learning; from the 
German Ulmn. 

When Sandie, Jock, and Jeanitie, 

Are up and gotten Itar, 
They'll help to gar the boatic row 

An" lightcu a' our care. 

— Tht Jl.Hitit Koai. 

Lea-rig;, a ridge in a corn or 
other field, left fallow between 
two ridges that are bearing 
grain. 

Will ye gang o'er the Ita-rig, 
My ain kind dearie O. 

— Kbhcusson. 

Com *igi and barley rigi, 

And com rigi arc bonnie ; 
I'll ne'er forget that happy night, 

Among the rigs wi' Annie. — BURNS. 

Leed, a song or incantation, 
from the German lied, a lay or 
song. 

Thrice backward round about the tottered, 
While to hersel the lecd the muttered. 
— Ceorgk Beattik : John <i' Anna'. 

Lcc-lang, as long as it is light, 
as in the phrase "the Uelang 
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day," which has hitherto been 
supposed to mean the •' life- 
long day." It is more probably 
from the Gaclio li, a colour, 
and especially a bright colour, 
the colour of daylight, and 
from the allied word liath (lia), 
pale grey, as distinguished from 
dark or black. 

The thresher's weary flingin' tree 
The Ite-lang tiny had tired me. 

Burks: Thi Visim. 

Leeshin, lazily, in a dilatory 
manner. From the Gaelic late, 
lazy. 

And cam' leeshin up behind her. 
— OHM Brattie : Jokno 4mU, 

Leesome, agreeable, pleasant, 
like the light. (See Lee-laxg.) 

Oh, Rear will buy me rig* o' land. 

And Rear will liny me sheep and kye ; 

Bui the lender bean o' leesome luve 
'1 he gowd and siller ennna buy. 

— Bukhk : The Ceuntrii Lassie. 

Fair and leesome blew ihe wind, 
Ships did sail and boats did row. 

— Buchan's Ancient Ballads. 

A fairy ballad in ISuchan's 
collcctinn is entitled "Lee/tome 
Brand." Jainieson derives Ue- 
lome from the German l-U, 
love; perhaps, however, the root 
of the word is tho Gaelic leut, 
light; li, colour; and leutach, 
bright, shining. 

Leeze or leeze me on (a rcflectivo 
verb), to be satisfied with, to 
be pleased or delighted with. 
A Gaelic periphrose for " I 
love." The Highlanders do not 
say " I love you," but " love is 
on me for you." Hence the 



Scottish phrase— "/«< (or lit*) 
me " or " love is on me." 

Leese me on my spinning-wheel.- Burns. 
Lieu mi oh thee, John Barleycorn, 
Thou king o' grain. 

— Burns : Scotch Drink. 

Lieu mi on drink, it giet us mair, 
Than school or college. 

—Burks: The II ol, Fair. 

Leglin or leglan. a milking-pail. 

At bnchts, in the mornin', nae blithe lads 
are scomin', 
The lasses are lanely, and dowie and 
wae, 

Nae datfin', nae gabbin', hut sighin' and 
sabbin', — 
Ilk ana lifu her legtiu and hies her 
away. 

— Elliot : The Ft invert of the Forest. 
Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the Highland fling. 
Hoop a leglan, clout a pan. 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man. 
— Sir Walter Scott : Donald Caird. 

Jamicson traces .'. to the 
Teutonic Icyhti. This word, 
however, has no place in Ger- 
man, Dutch, or Flemish dic- 
tionaries. The Gaelic has leig, 
to milk a cow, which, with lion, 
a receptacle (also a net), or Iwn, 
to fill, becomes leglin in Lowland 
Scotch. 

Leister, a three-pronged instm- 
rnent, or trident, for killing fish 
in the water ; commonly applied 
to illegal salmon fishing in the 
rivers of Scotland. 

I there wi' something did forgather 

That pat me in an eerie swither. 

An awfu' scythe out own ae shoulher 

Clear dangling lung, 
A ihree-taed Ulster on the ither 

Lay large and tang. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. HmAsoi. 
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Donald Caird can wire a maukin (a hare), 
Liisttri kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a moor-fowl i' the lift. 
Water-bailiff*, ranger*, keeper*. 
He can wake when they're sleepers ; 
Not for bountitt or reward, 
Dare they mell wi' Donald Caird. 

—Sir Waltir Scott. 

Jamieson traces the word to 
the Swedish liuitra, to Rtrike fish 
with a trident. But the deriva- 
tion may bo doubted. "To 
Iciittr," sayB the Gaelic Etymo- 
logy of the Languages of Western 
Europe, " is a mode of taking 
salmon at night, by attracting 
them towards the surface by 
torches held near the water, 
and then driving a spear, trident, 
or large fork into them. The 
word is derived from the light 
that is employed to lure the fish, 
rather limit from the spear that 
impales them, and is traceable 
to the Gaelic leaidair, a light, 
or a lustre." It seems probable 
that tho word is of home origin, 
rather than of Swedish. Halli- 
wcll antl Wright claim it as a 
common word in the North of 
England. Burns evidently uses 
it in the sense of a trident, 
without any referenco to the 
illegal practice of fishing. 

Lcmanry ; from leman, a concu- 
bine ; a poetical word for har- 
lotry. 

Oh, wed ami marry, the knighc did ay, 

for your credit and fame, 
Lny Dot your love on Itmrnnry, 

Nor bring a good woman to shame. 

— lit cm \*. And/Hi Balladt: llynd 

JliTH. 



Let on, to let appear ; loot, ap- 
peared; lutUn, the past-parti- 
ciple of let. 

" Wcel, Margaret," said a minister to 
an auld wife, who expressed her dissatis- 
faction with him for leaving the parish, 
"ye ken I'm the Lord's servant. If He 
have work for me in Stirling, ye'll admit 
that it's my duty to perform it." "Hech !" 
replied Margaret, " I've heard that Stirling 
has a great mtickle stipend, and I'm think- 
ing if the Lord had gi'en yea ca'to Auchler- 
tool [a very poor parish], ye wad ne'er hae 
iullen on that ye heard Him-"-'KDGBR* : 
Anccdotti nJScoltiik Wit and Humour. 

Leure. a ray of light, a gleam j 
from the French lueur, a shining 
light ; and the anterior Gaelic 
root fur, brightness, splendour, 
treasure. The Gipsy slang has 
toicre, money ; and ijnmmij [or 
crooked] loure, l>ad money. 
The ideas of brightness and 
beauty go together in most 
languages. Lurach, in Gaelic, 
is a term of endearment for a 
beautiful — that is, a bright — 
young woman. 

Levin, the lightning. This word, 
t lint has long been obsolete in 
English literature, is not yet 
obsolete in the Scottish verna- 
cular. It was employed with 
fine effect, centuries ago, by 
Dunbar, the Scottish, and by 
Chaucer, tho English poet. 
Attempts have recently lieeu 
made to revive it, by Sir Walter 
Scott and others, not altogether 
ineffectually. Chaucer makes 
splendid use of it when he 
deuounces one who habitually 
speaks ill of women : 
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With wild thunder-bolt and fiery term 
May his weiked Iwiclccd] Deck be broke. 

—Wife a/ Balk's Pralcgne. 

To him as to the burning lei'in. 
Short, resistless course was given. 

— Scott : Afarmion. 

The clouds grew dark and the wind grew 
loud, 

And ill/ levin filled her e'e. 
And waesome wailed the snow-white sprites 
Upon the gurly sea. 

— Laiiilaw : The Demon Lover. 

The etymology is obsenre, 
There is no trace of it in the 
Teutonic or Latin sources of 
the language. Spencer, in the 
" Faerie Queene," has — 

His burning /Vi'/Vbrand in hand he took. 

The etymology is probahly to 
bo found in the Gaelic liath 
(pronounced lia, let-a) meaning 
white or grey, and sometimes 
vivid white, which may perhaps 
account for the first syllable. 
I 'in it , to shoot, to dart. ; buinne, 
or bhuinne (vuin), signifies a 
rapid motion, which may ac- 
count for the second — a deriva- 
tion which is not insisted upon, 
but which may lead philologists 
to inquire further. 

Lewder, lewdering, to flounder 
through bog and mire, to plod 
wearily and licavHy on. 

Thus lewdering on 
Through scrubs and crags wi' mony a 
heavy groan. 

— Ross's Helenert. 

Jamieson derives the word 
from the Teutonic Uutenn, 
tnorari, a word which Is not to 
be found in the Teutonic Dic- 



tionaries. It is probable that 
the root is the Gaelic laidir, 
strong, heavy. The English 
slang, " To give one a good 
leathering," is to give him a 
strong or heavy beating. 

Lib, to castrate, geld, Libbct, nu 
animal on which that operation 
has been performed ; a eunuch. 
This word still remains current 
in the Northern Counties. In 
Flemish tubbing signifies cas- 
tration ; and lubber, ho who 
performs the operation. Burns 
speaks contemptuously of Italian 
singers as libbet :— 

How cut-thront Prussian blades were 

hinging, 
How lihbet Italy was singiug. 

Lichtly or lightly, to treat with 
neglect or scorn, or speak lightly 
of anybody. 

1 leaned my back onto an oik, 

And thought it was a trusty tree, 
But first it bowed, and syne it brak, 
Sae my true love did lichtly inc. 
—Ballad of the Murxkiontli cf Douglai. 
Oh is my helmet a widow's cuid [cap], 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree, 
Or my arm a lady's lily hand 
That an English Lord should lichtlj mc. 

— Kinmont Willie. 
Aye vow and protect that ye care na for me. 
And whiles ye may lithlly my beauty a 
wee ; 

But court na anither tho' damn' ye be, 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
— Burnt* : Whittle and I'll ume lit 
jvm, my Lad. 

Liddisdale drow. Liddisdale dew; 
the fine rain that is said not 
to wet a Scotsman, but that 
drenches an Englishman to the 
skin. Jamieson defines uVoio to 
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mean a cold mist heavy with 
rain, also a squall or severe gust ; 
and derives the word from 
tho Gaelic drag, the motion of 
the sea, which, however, is not 
to bo found in Gaelic diction- 
aries. Draw is from the Gaelic 
druehtt, with the elision of the 
gnttural, signifying dew, hence 
the Liddisdale joke. 

Lift, the sky ; from the Teutonic 
luft. 

When lightning* fire the stormy lift. 
—Burns : Efiitli to Robert Graham. 

|l yon the moon, I ken her horn. 
She'* glintin' i' the lift sac heigh. 

She smile* sae sweet to wile us hame, 
But by my troth she'll bide a wee. 

— Burns. 

Lil for lal, an ancient Scottish 
synonym for the English tit fur 
tut, that appears in Wynton, who 
wrote in the sixteenth century. 
It is supposed by Jauiieson to 
be from the Anglo-Saxon " lad 
with lade," or stripe for itri/ie, 
though it may be of Gaelic 
origin ; from U, light or colour ; 
and Ul, day, and lathail {la-ail) 
daily ; or Ii-I», for day, or oue 
light for another. 

Lilt, to sing cheerfully, or in a 
lively manner. Also, according 
to Jamieson, a large pull in 
drinking frequently repeated. 

Nae roair littin at the ewe.initlcin', 
The flower* of the forest arc a' wede awa\ 
—Lament far the Battle of Flodden. 

MaL' haste an' tum King David owie, 
An* lilt wi' holy cUngour. 

— Burns : The Ordination. 



The origin of this word seems 
to be the Gaelic luailte, speed, 
haste, rapid motion, and InaU- 
tieh, to accelerate, to move 
merrily and rapidly forward. 
This derivation would explain 
the most common acceptation 
of the word, as applied to sing- 
ing, as well as the secondary 
meaning attributed to it by 
Jamieson. 

Limmcr. a depreciatory epithet 
for a woman ; from the Gaelic 
leum, to leap — one who leaps 
over the bounds of propriety or 
moderation, or breaks through 
the bounds of the seventh com- 
mandment. 

Linder, a short linen jacket or 
vest worn next to the skin by 
both sexes, though Jamieson 
says only by old women and 
children. 

He'll *ell hi* jerkin for a groat, 
His linder for another o't, 

And ere he want to pay hi* shot 
His rarh will pay the t'other o't. 

— Albxandrr Ross : The Bridal dt. 

Link, to trip, to leap, to skip, to 
jump ; linlrin', tripping ; from 
the Gaelic learn, to leap, Imm- 
tiach, skipping, jumping, whence 
leavianadi, a frog, a creature 
that jumps. The glossaries to 
Hums render this word by 
" trip." Jamieson says it means 
to walk smartly, or to do any- 
thing with cleverness and exjie- 
dition. 

And coost her duddie* to the wark, 
And link-it at it in her sark. 

—Burns. Jam O'Shantir. 
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And now, a u Id Cloot I ken ye're think in' 
A certain Bardie's ran tin', drinkin', 
Some luckless hour will tend him linkin' 

To your block pit, 
But faith ! he'll tui'u a corner jinkin 1 
(dodging), 
And cheat you yet. 

— Bukns : AJJriis to the DHL 

Lin or lins. This termination to 
inuny Scottish words supplies 
a shade of meaning not to be 
expressed in English but by a 
periphrasis, as wettlint, inclining 
towards the west. AibJint — 
perhaps, for able-lins — inclining 
towards being able, or about to 
become possible (see Aiblink, 
ante). BackUns. inclining to- 
wards a retrograde movement. 

The weitlin wind* blaw loud and shrill. 

■ I >■.•■■ ; My Aannir, O. 
N«w frae the east neuko' Fife the dawn 
Spccl'd westlins up the lift. 
—Allan Ramsay: Christ's Kirk oh 
the Green. 
And if awakened hcrce/m*, off night flee. 

—Ross'* HeUnort. 
This termination properly is lings, and 
i* a very common termination in several 
Teutonic dialects, such as the Uutch, and 
still more, the Guimun, though not com- 
mon in English. Sec Grimm's Grammar. 
— Lomd Nkavks. 

Lint corresponds nearly to the English 
affix ly, though not exactly. In Pitsconic* 
account of the apparition that appeared 
to James IV. in St. Catherine's Aisle of the 
Church at Linlithgow, the word Groffliru 
occurs. This has been interpreted to mean 
gruffly. " He leaned down groffiinx on 
i dcik l«fore him (the king) and said," 
&c Gru/e or g - . is a common Scotch 
word, meaning the belly, or rather the 
'•."if of the body, as distinguished from 
ibe back ; and Pitxcotrie's expression means 
nothing more than that the apparition 
leaned the fore part of his body, «ay his 
breast, upon the back of Ihc desk at which 
the king was kneeling.— R. Dunham. 



Linn, a waterfall; Cora Linn, the 
fall* of the Clyde ; properly, the 
pool at the bottom of a cataract, 
worn deep by the falling water ; 
from the Gaelic linne, a pool. 

Grat his e'en baith bleer't and blin", 
Spak o' lowpin* o'er a linn. 

—Burns: Duncan Gray. 

Ye buroies, wimplin' down your glens. 
Or foaming Strang frae linn to /inn. 
— Burns ; Elegy*** Caftain Matthew 
Henderson. 

Whiles owrc a linn the buraie plays. 

— Bukns: Halloween, 

Lintie, a linnet. 

Nue Unfits lilt on hedge or hush, 

Poor things, ihey suffer sairly. 
Up in the nioruin's no for me. 

Up in the momin* early ; 
When a' the hills are covered wi' maw, 

I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

— Old Seng, modernised by John 
Hamilton. 

Dr. Norman Macleod mentioned a con* 
versation he had with a Scottish emigrant 
in Canada, who in general terms spoke 
favourably of his position in his adopted 
country. " But oh ! sir,'* he said, " there 
are no Unties in the woods, and no brae* 
like Yarrow." The word lintie conveys tt> 
my mind more of tenderness and endear- 
ment toward* the lilllc bird than linuet.— 
Dean Ramsay. 

Lippen, to incline towards, to be 
favourable to any one, to rely 
upon, to trust. Apparently 
from the FlemUh tie/de, and the 
German Utben, love. 

Lippen to me, but look to yoursell. 
— Allah Ramsay's Scott Prwtrit. 

An ancient lady, when told by the 
minister that he had a call from his Lord 
and Master to go to another parish, re- 
plied, M Deed, sir, the Lord might ha' ca d 
and ca'd to you tang eoeuch, and ye'd 
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ne'er hae tiffened till Him if the steepen 
[stipend) had na been better.'*— Dean 
Kausay. 

Lippin' fu', full up to the lip or 

brim of a glass or goblet, brim- 
ful; owf /ippin'.full to overflow. 

A' the laugh in' valleys round 
Are nursed and fed by me, 
And I'm aye tiffin' fu'. 
—James Ballantine : Song of the 
Four Elements— the Water. 
See ye. wha hae aught in your bicker la 
spare, 

And gie your poor neighbours your own- 
tiffin share. 

— James Ballantink : Winter 

f rem f tings. 

Lire, sometimes written lyre, the 
complexion. Jainieson defines 
Km as " the part of the skin 
which is colourless," and "as 
the flesh or muscles as distin- 
guished from the bones " — " the 
lean part of butchers* meat." 
He derives the word from the 
Anglo-Saxon lire, the fleshy 
part of the body. The word 
is traceable to the Gaelic tiuth 
(pronounced Ha), pale grey, and 
tutthaich (fiu-aicA), to become 
grey. 

A* ony ro*e her mde WM r*d, 
Her lyre was like the lilies. 

— Ckriit'i Kirk on the Green. 

Lirk. a crease, a plait, a fold, a 
hollow in a hill; from the Gaelic 
laratch (see lar, ante, p. 1 1 4 ), 

The hills were high on ilka side, 
An' the bricht i' the lirk. 
- Border Minstrelsy— The Broom 0' the 
Cowdenknowee. 

Lith, a joint, a hinge; and me- 
taphorically, the point of an 



argument on which the whole 
question turns. Tofif/i, to sepa- 
rate the joints ; from the Gaelic 
luth, a joint ; luthach, well- 
jointed, or having large joints. 

" Fye, thief, for shame ! " cries little Syra, 
'* Wilt thoa not fechl wi' tne ; 
Thou art tnair large of lith and timb 

Nor I am " 

—Allan Ramsay's Evergreen : Question- 
ing and Debate ietwUt A damson 
and Sym. 

And to the road again wi' a' her pith, 
And ouuplc was $hc ilka limb and lith. 

— Ross's Helenore. 

Dr. Johnson and Lord Auchinleck were 
quarrelling over the character of the great 
Protector, and the sturdy old English Tory 
prci*ed the no lew sturdy old Scottish 
Whig to say what good Cromwell had ever 
done to hU country. His lordihip replied, 
" He gart king* ken that they had a titk 
in their necks." — Bos well, 

Ye'll lak a lith o my little tmgerbane. 
— Bcchan's Aneient Ballads— The 
Bonnie Bsnos o London. 

Lit tit . coloured ; from the Gaelic 
Hath, grey. 

Wcel dyed and littit through and through. 
— Gkokoe Bbattik : Jvhn o Amha'. 

Loaning, a meadow, a pasture ; a 
green lime. 

I've heard them lilting at the ewe-milking— 

Las*c* a' lilting before dawn of day ; 
But now they arc moaning in ilka green 
loaning. 

Hie (lowers o' the forest are a' wede 
away. 

— The Floxvers o' the Fortit. 
Joy gaed down the l,>aning wi' her. 
Joy gaed down the leaning wi' her. 
She wadna hae me — but has ta'en another — 
And a' men's joy but mine ga'ed wi her 1 
— Chambers s Scottish Songs. 

Loe-some. or love-some, pleasant 
and amiable, is sometimes 
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wrongly written leenmt, as in 
Burns's Bong of 1 • The Countrie 
Lassie " : — 

The lender heart o* Ittiomt luve 
Gowd and siller canna buy. 

Loof, the palm of the hnnd ; from 
the Gaelic lamh (far), the band. 

Gie's yer loo/, I'll ne'er beguile yoo. 

— Scat! I'rovtrbl. 
Wi' arm reposed on her chair back, 

He sweetly does compose him, 
Which by degrees slips round her ueck, 
An's lt<o/*i\»>n her bosom, 

Unkeiined that day. 
—Burns: Tht Holy Fair. 

Lo/a is used by Ulphilas for the open 
hand : i/afii le/a, a slap of the hand. 
The Gaelic lam, when the «i gad aspir- 
ate, becomes lamh — lav or la/.— Lobd 
Nhaves. 

L osh, a ludicrous objurgation 
that does duty as a paltry oath ; 
generally supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of "Lord I" 

£Ml me I hae mercy wi' your natch, 
Your bodkin's bauld. 

— Burns : Efistlt to a Tailor. 

I.oih mc\ that's beautiful. — Ntxtts Am- 
frrotiamr. 

The English corruptions of 
" Lord ! " becomes O Lor' I 
Lnuk- 1 and La' I The name 
of the Supreme Being, in like 
wanner, is vulgarised into lioth, 
as "By Utah!" "Goth guide 
ns ! " Is a common expression 
in Scotland, with the object 
apparently of avoiding the 
breach of the Third Command- 
ment in the letter, though not 
in the spirit. 

Loup, to leap; to "loup the 
dyke," a proverbial expression. 



to leap over the dyke (of re- 
straint), applied to unchaste 
unmarried women ; land-loupcr, 
a vagrant. 

Spak o' low/in' o'er a linn. 

— Burns ; Duncan Cray. 
He's lovftn on the bonnie black, 

He steer* d him wi' ihe spur right sairly ; 
But ere he won to Gatehope slack 
1 think the steed was wae and weary. 
—Mirutrtliy o/ tht Scottish Bordtr— 
Annan Wattr. 

I bade him Ion/, I bade him conn. 

I Itadc him mf to me. 
An' I'd catch him in my armis twa. 
—Tht Firt m Frtudraught. 

Loup-hunting. "The odd 
phrase, ' Hae ye been a loup- 
hunting!' is a query," says 
Jamicson, " addressed to one 
who has been very early abroad, 
and is an evident allusion to the 
hunting of the wolf (the French 
hmp in former days)." The 
allusion is not so evident as 
Jamieson imagined. A wolf was 
not called loup cither in the 
Highlands or in the Lowlands. 
In the Highlands the animal 
was either colled fad. or(mu<iWA 
alluidh), a wild dog; and in 
the Lowlands by its English, 
Flemish, and German name, 
"wolf." It is far more likely 
that " loup " in the phrase is 
derived from the Gaelic lobhar, 
the Irish Gaelic lubhar, a day's 
work ; a hunt more imperative 
than that after an animal which 
has not been known in Scotland 
since 16S0. when the last of the 
race, according to tradition, 
was killed by Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Loabiel. Another tradition, 
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recorded in the third volume of 
Chambers's " Annals of Scot- 
land," fixes in 1743 the date of 
the last wolf slain, and records 
the name of the slayer as Mac- 
queen, a noted deer stalker in 
the forest of Moray. Lab is an 
obsolete Gaelic word for a youth 
of either sex. It is therefore 
possible that toup hunting may 
have had a still more familiar 
meaning. 

Lout or loute. to jump, or leap. 

He has lout/d bim o'er ihe diuy crag 
And gicn the monster kisses one. 

— Border Mimtreliy. 

Low, to stand still, to stop, to 
rest ; laicdtn, to calm ; applied 
to the cessation of a stormy 
wind ; nlso, to silence, or cause 
to be silent. 

Lowan drouth, burning thirst. 

With the cauld stream she quench 'd her 
lowan drouth.— Ross's llelenore. 

Lowe, a flnme ; lovsirt , burning, 
to burn, to blaze. Ltt is the 
ancient Gaelic word for day, or 
daylight ; superseded partially 
by the modern Id, or liitha, with 
the same meaning. The syllable 
li nppears in the compound word 
/»•>««. joy, gladness, beauty — 
derived from the idea of light — 
that which shines, ns in the 
Teutonic irJiim or MAom, the old 
English Attn, beautiful. 

A vart iinbottomcd boundless pit, 
fdied fou o' lourin' hrunstane. 

— Burns: Tki llely hair. 



The sacred towe o weel-placcd love 
Luxuriantly indulge it. 

—Burks: Kfiitle to a Young 
Friend. 

The honnie, bonnic bairn sits poking in 
the ase, 

Glowerin' in the fire wi' hi* wee round 
face, 

Laughin' at the fuftW low— what sec* 
he there ? 

Ho ! the young dreamer's biggin' castles 
in the air. 

— Jambs Ballantine. 

Lown. quiet, calm, sheltered from 
the wind. The (MM o" the dyke, 
the sheltered side of the wall. 

■ Unbuckle your belt, Sir Roland," she 
said, 

" And sit you safely down." 
" Oh, your bower is very dark, fair maid, 
An' the nicht is wondrous Lum" 

—Ballad of Sir Roland. 

Lown is used in relation to concealment, 
as when any ill report is to l)c hushed up. 
" Keep it lown" /.*., say nothing about it. 
— Jamiesok. 

Blaw the wind ne'er sac fast, 
It will loiim at the last. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scots Prover&j. 

Come wi' the young bloom o' mom on thy 
brow, 

Come wi' the lown star o' love in thine e'c. 
— James Ballantine : Wijic, Come 
Home. 

Lounder. to strike heavily right 
and left. 

I brak a branch off an ash. and ran in 
among them lounderin awa' right and left. 
—Mxtei Ainorvsiamr. 

Luckie, n term of familiarity 
applied to elderly women in 
the lower and middle ranks of 
society : — 

Oh, haud your tongue, now, Luckie 
Labg, 

Oh, haud your tongue and jaumcr ; 
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I held the gnte till you I met, 
Syne I began to wander, 
-mm! Tkt Last of Eccltft<hax. 

Hear me, ye hills, and every glen. 
And echo shrill, that a' may ken 

The waefu' thud 
O" reckless death wha came unseen 

To Lucki, Wood. 

— Burns. 

Mrs. Helen Carnegie of Montrose died 
in iSiB.at the advanced age of ninety-one. 
She was a Jacobite, and very aristocratic, 
but on social terms with many of the 
burghers of the city. She preserved a very 
nice distinction in her mode of addressing 
people according to their rank and station. 
She was fond of a game of quadrille (whist), 
and sent out her servant every morning to 
invite the ladies required to make up the 
game. " Nelly, ye'll gang to Lady Car- 
negie's, and mak' my compliments, and 
ait tki of her ladyship's company, 

ond that of the Miss Camcgies. to tea this 
evening. If they canna come, ye'll gang 
to the Miss Mudies, and ask the fittaiurt 
of their company. If they canna come, ye 
maun gang to Miss Hunter, and ask the 
fitj-mr of her company. If she canna 
come, ye maun gang to Ltukit Spark, 
and Hi kir »>»«•; "—Dban Kamsav's 
RtHtinitceHiti . 

It Is probable that this word, 
as a term of respect as well as 
of familiarity, to a middle-aged 
or elderly matron, is a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic laoch, brave. 
The French say, " une brave 
femmc," meaning a good wo- 
man ; and the Lowland Scotch 
use the adjective honcit in the 
same sense, as in the anecdote 1 
recorded in Dean Kamsay's 
" Reminiscences " of Lord Her- 
mand, who, ubotit to pass sen- 
tence on a woman, began re- 
monstratively, 11 llunai woman, 
what garred ye steal your neigh- 
bour's tub | " 



Lug, the ear, a handle ; also to 
pull, to drag or haul. Luggit, 
a small wooden dish with 
handles. Luggit, the homed 
owl, so called from the length 
of its ears. 

Hi* hair, his sure, his mouth, his l*£t. 
Showed he was nane a' Scotland's dogs. 
—Burns : Tht Tun Dvgt. 

Up they got and shook their lugi. 
Rejoiced they were na men but dog*. 

-litm. 

How would his Highland lug been nobler 
fired, 

— His matchless hand with finer touch 
inspired. 

— Burns : Tkt Brigt af Ayr. 

Lug, to pull by the ear, or 
otherwise to haul a load, is still 
current in English . but lug, the 
ear, is obsolete, except in the 
Northern Counties, though com- 
mon in English literature in the 
Elizabethan era. Two deriva- 
tions have been suggested for 
the word in its two divergences. 
The Gaelic lag, genitive luig, 
signifies a cavity, whence it is 
supposed that lug signifies the 
Cavity of the ear. Coles, how- 
ever, renders lug by the Latin, 
" auris lobus, auricula infinia," 
not the interior cavity, but the 
exterior substance of the ear. 
The derivation of lug, to pull, 
to drag a load, seems to bo from 
another source altogether ; from 
the Gaelic luehd — the English 
for a load, a burden, or a ship's 
cargo, and for luggtr, a kind of 
barge used for the transference 
of the cargo from the bold of a 
larger vessel. In this cue the 
meaning U transferred from the 
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lond itself to the action of mov- 
ing it. 

Lum. tbe chimney, the vent by 
which the smoke escapes from 
the fireplace. The word i9 used 
in the north of England as well 
as in Scotland. The etymology 
is uncertain. The Kymrio has 
Uumon, a beacon, a chimney ; 
the Irish Gaelic has luaimli, 
swift ; and the Scottisli Gaelic 
lualh (lua), swift ; and from, 
aspirated into chtum or Arum, a 
way. a passage, whence lutt-he.\im, 
the swift passage by which the 
smoke is carried off. 

The most probable derivation 
is from the Gaelic laom, a 
blaze ; whence, by extension of 
meaning, the place of the blaze 
or fire. 

Lume, a tool, a spinning-machine, 
a loom. 

Lunch, a piece, a slice, whenco 
tbe modern English lunch, a 
slight meal in the middle of the 
day. 

Cheese and bread frne women's laps 
Was dealt about in lumhes 

And dawds that day. 

—Burns : The Holy Fair. 



Lunt, the smoke of tobacco, to 
emit smoke ; from the Flemish 
lont, a lighted wick. 

The tuntin pipe. 

—Burns : At Twa Dags. 

Lurder. an awkward, lazy, or 
worthless person ; from the 
French lourd, heavy; lourduml, 
a heavy and stupid man. 

Let afone maks many a lunier (neglect 
make* many a one worthless). — Dean 
Ramsav. 

Lyart, grey ; from the Gaelic linth 
I'm', which has the same mean- 
ing. 

His lyart turrets [locks nf thin Rrey hairj. 
—Burns : Colters Saturday Xight. 

Twa had manteels o' doleful black, 
Bui anc in lyart hung. 

—Burns : The Holy Fair. 

Lyke-wake, the ceremonial of 
the watching over n dead body. 
Lylce is from the German Iciehe, 
the Dutch and Flemish lijk, :\ 
corpse. 

She has cut off her yellow locks 

A little aboon her e'e. 
And she's awa' to Willie's lyke. 
As fast as gang could the. 

— Buciian's Ballads: Willie's 
Lykt- Unite. 



Machless.lazy, sluggish, indolent. 
Jamieson derives this word from 
the Teutonic maeht, power, 
strength, might ; whence mncht- 
lot. without might or strength ; 
but tbe Scottish word is with- 



out the (, which somewhat de- 
tracts from the probability of 
the etymology. The Gaelic has 
madtitg, u lazy, indolent person, 
literally a " son of laziness." 
which is a nearer approach to 
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maehJen than maehtht. Sfaehle 
is defined by Jainieson as signi- 
fying to busy one's self about 
nothing, which would sccin to 
be an abbreviation of madeitg. 
He sayB that maekleu is gener- 
ally used in an unfavourable 
sense, as in the phrase, " get up, 
ye machltu brute." This sup- 
ports the Gaelic etymology. 

Mad as a natter. This is English 
as well as Scottish slang, to 
signify that n person is more or 
less deranged in his intellect. 
Why a baiter should be madder 
than a shoemaker, a tailor, or 
any other handicraftsman, has 
never been explained. The phrase 
most probably arises from a cor- 
rupt ion and misconception of the 
Gaelic word aitulh, a swelling, 
aiUaracltd, swelling, blustering, 
foaming like a cataract in 
motion, or the assembling of 
a noisy crowd. Jamieson, un- 
aware of the Gaelic origin, do- 
fined the Scottish halter as a 
numerous and irregular assem- 
blage of any kind, a halter of 
stanes, or a confused heap of 
stones ; and haltering, as col- 
lecting in crowds. So that mad 
at a hatler merely signifies mad 
as a cataract or a crowd. In 
the old Langue Komane — the 
precursor of modern French — 
hativeau meant un fou, am 
dour di, a madman. 

Maggie-rab or Maggie-rob, an 

ancient popular term for a vio- 
lent, quarrelsome, and disagree- 
able woman. 



He's u very guid nan, but I trow he'* 
gotten a Magfit-rob o a wife.— Jamieson. 

This strange phrase, though 
now so apparently inexplicable, 
mast originally have had a 
meaning, or it would never have 
acquired the currency of a pro- 
verb. If the word Maggie for 
Margaret bo accepted as the 
generic name for a woman, like 
Jill in the nursery rhyme of 
"Jack and Jill went up the 
hill ; " or like Jenny in the old 
song of "Jook and Jenny;" 
and Rob or Rah be held to 
signify a man, the phrase may 
mean a virago, a woman with 
the behaviour and masculine 
manners of the other sex. 

The rab or rob in the phrase 
is susceptible of another inter- 
pretation. The Gaelic rab, or 
rabath, means quarrelsome, liti- 
gious, violent, exasperating — 
while in the same language 
rob means dirty and slovenly. 
Either of these epithets would 
very aptly describe the land of 
woman referred to in the ex- 
tract from Jamieson. 

But these arc suggestions only 
for students of language, and 
are not offered as true deriva- 
tions for the guidance of the 
unlearned. Rabagat was the 
name recently given by a popu- 
lar French playwright to a very 
quarrelsome and litigious char- 
acter. 

Maigs or mags, a ludicrous term 
for the hands, from the Gaelic 
mag or mug, a paw. 

Hauil aff yer mugt, man '-—Jamieson- 
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Mailm', a fann-yard and farm- 
buildings ; a farm for which 
rent is paid — from mail, a lax. 
Gaelic mat, tax, tribute. 

A wccl-stockit martin' . himself o'l the laird. 
And marriage off-hand, were his proffers. 
— Burns : Last May a Jlraw H'ootr. 

Quoth she, my grandsire left me gowd, 
A mailin plentshed fairly. 

— Burns : The StUki't Return. 

M airly, rather more. 

Argyle ha.s raised a hundred men, 
A hundred men and mairly. 

And he's awa hy the back ■ Dunkeld, 
To plunder the house o' Airly. 

The lad y lo. ik't o'er her window sac hie, 
She lookit lang and sairly, 

Till she espied the great Argyle 
Cam' to plunder the house o' Airly. 

— Tkt 1 1 cult 0/ Airly. 

Males na, or it maks na, it does 
not signify, it does not matter. 

Away his wretched spirit flew, 
It makl mx where. 
—Allan Ramsay : TMm Last Sfeeck 0/ a 
Wretcked Mistr. 

Tho' daft or wise, I'll ne'er demand. 
Or black or fair, it maJtt na whether. 
—Allan Ramsay : Git mi m Laii mi a 
Lum/ a' Land. 

Malison, a curse. The twin word, 
beniton, a blessing, has been 
admitted into English dic- 
tionaries, but maliton is still 
excluded ; although it was a 
correct and recognised English 
word in the time of Languind, 
the anthor of Piers Ploughman, 
and Chaucer. 

Thus they serve Sathanas, 
Marchands of malisons. 
— Langlank : Pitn Plougkman. 



And all-Hallowes, have ye, SirChanunc, 
Said this prient, and 1 her malison. 

—Chaucer : Tkt Ckanones 
Yemanne's Talt. 

I've won my mother's malison, 
Coming this ni^hl to thee. 

— Border Minstrelsy. 
That is a cuckold's malison, 
John Anderson, my joe. 

— fokn Anderson, old version. 

Mansweir. to commit perjury. 
This word is almost peculiar to 
Scotland, though Holliwell has 
mantworn, perjured, long obso- 
lete, but once used in England. 
The first syllable can have no 
relation to man, homo. The 
Flemish meinced, and the Ger- 
man mcineid, signify perjury, 
and one who perjures himself 
is a meincidijer. The Scottish 
word seems to be derived from 
the Gaelic mionn, an oath, and 
luararh, worthless, valueless, 
mean, of no account — whence 
mionn tuarnch, corrupted into 
man ncrir, signifying a valueless 
or false oath. Jatuieson thinks 
it comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
man, perverse, mischievous, anil 
ticn-ian, to swear; a derivation 
which, as regards the syllable 
man, he would have scarcely 
hazarded if he had been aware 
of the Gaelic mionn, or of the 
German mcincid. 

Mare's Nest. This originally 
Scottish phrase is no longer 
peculiar to Scotland, but has 
become purt of the copious 
vocabulary of English slang. 
Hotten's Slang Dictionary de- 
fines it to mean "a supposed 
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discovery of marvels, which 
turn oat to be no marvels at 
all." The compiler accounts 
for the expression by an anec- 
dote of " three cockneys, who, 
out rural is ing, determined to 
find out something about neiU. 
Ultimately, when they came 
upon a dung-heap, they judged 
by the signs that it must be a 
mare'i nut, especially as they 
could see the mare close by." 
This ridiculous story bos hitherto 
l«issed muster. The words are 
a corruption of the Gaelic meat- 
arhd, an error, and nathaitt [Ih 
silent), a fool, whence a fool's 
error, i.e., mare's nest. Some 
Gaelic scholars are of opinion 
that the word is compounded 
of mcaraehtt, an erTor, and nut- 
taichte, or iruuta, reduced into 
order or system, i.e., systematic 
error. 

Mark and burn. To say of a 

thing that it is lost, mart ami 
burn signifies that it is totally 
lost, beyond trace and recogni- 
tion ; not that it is marked or 
burned in the sense of the 
English words, but in the sense 
of the Gaelic marc, a horse — 
from whence march, a boundary 
traced by the perambulations 
at stated periods of men on 
horseback— and burn, a stream 
of running water, the natural, 
and of ten the common boundary, 
lietwecn contiguous estates and 
territories. March balk signifies 
the narrow ridge which some- 
times serves as the boundary 
between lands of different pro- 



prietors. March* dyke, a wall 
separating one farm or estate 
from another. 

When one low anything am! finds it 
not again, he is said never to see mark nar 
Sunt of it.— Jasjibson. 

Marmor. an ancient title of 
nobility equivalent to an earl ; 
from the Gaelic moor, an officer, 
chieftain, and mor, great. 

Lords of the Isles, and Thanes, and Jarls, 

Barons and Marmori grim, 
With helm on head and glaive in hand, 

In rusty armour dim. 
Responsive to some powerful call, 

Gathered obedient one and all. 

— Legrndi it/ the IiUs. 

Marrow, one of a pair, a mate, n 
companion, an equal, a sweet- 
heart — from the Gaelic «i<ir, 
like, similar. This word is 
beautifully applied to a lover 
or woddetl partner, as one whose 
mind is the exact counterpart 
of that of the object of his 
affection. It appears in early 
English literature, but now sur- 
vives only in the poetry and 
daily speech of the Scottish and 
northern English people. 

One glove or shoe is marrow to an- 
other.— LansJ.ru.-nt AfS., quoted in Hal- 
liwell's Archaic Dictionary. 

And when we came to Cloven ford. 
Then said my winsome marmv, 
Whate'er betide, well tarn aside. 

And see the braes o Yarrow. 
— Wordsworth : Yarrrxu 1/nviriteJ. 
Thou took our sister to be thy wife, 
But ne'er thought her thy mmmmr. 
— Tke L\nvie Dint a' Yarrw. 
Mons Meg and her marrvw three vol- 
leys In flee, 
For love of the bonnets of bonnie 
Dundee. — Sir Walthk Scon. 
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with your martvw {i.e., with 
your equal).— Swltitk Pnmrh. 

Vour e'en are no marrowi (i.e., you 
squint).— Allan Ramsay. 

Marschal, a steward, an upper 
servant ; from the Gaelic mnvr, 
an officer, n superintendent, and 
'yalag, a farm-servant, a serf, a 
hired labourer. 

Mart or mairt. cowbeef salted 
for winter provision. 80 called, 
says Jamieson, " from Martin- 
mat, the term at wbich beeves 
are usually killed for winter 
store." Perhaps the future edi- 
tors of Jauiieson will take note 
that mart in Gaelic signifies a 
cow ; mart bainnr, a milch cow ; 
and mart fheoil, beef; and that 
consequently the word has no 
relation to the Martinmas fes- 
tival. In a note to " Nodes 
Ambrosiana;," Professor Kerrier 
says mart is an ox killed at 
Mart inmos. Jfart originally sig- 
nified a market, where kinc and 
horned cattle were sold, as dis- 
tinguished from marktt, a horse 
fair ; from marr, a horse. 

Mashlum, mixed corn, or rye anil 
oats with the brim. 

Twa matklum bannocks (cakes). 

— Burns : Cry anJ Prayer. 

Mask, to infuse ; usually employed 
in connection with the tea-table. 
To matk the leu is, in Scottish 
phrase, to make the tea, by 
pouring the boiling water upon 
it. The word is from the Gaelic 
maty, to mix, to infuse. Jamie- 



son erroneously derives it from 
the Swedish mail; a mash. 

Maughts, power. 

They had nac maugkti for sic a toilsome 
task, 

The outfaced robbers had put oil the 
mask— 

Among the herds that played a maugkty 
part. 

—Ross's Helenerr. 

She starts to foot, but has nac maugkti 
to stand. — Idem. 

The word is from the Tcntonic 
matht. power, migbt, ability. 
The root seems to be the Gaelic 
maith, powerful, nble, strong, 
and maithieh or maitliaich, to 
make strong. 

Maukin, a hare ; from the Gaelic 
maiyheach, and mauidhi:actt, with 
the same meaning. 

God help the day when royal heads 
Are hunted like a maukin. 
—Burns : Our Tkiitln //juriiM 
Fmk and Fair. 

Mauks, maggots. 

I saw the cook carefully wi' the knife 
scrapin* out the maukt.—Xtitei Am- 
/•rviiamar. 

Maun. must. This Scottish verb, 
like its English synonym, has 
no inilcclions, no post or future 
tense, and no infinitive. The pe- 
culiarity of the Scottish word is 
that it sometimes signifies may, 
anil sometimes muit, as in the 
line of D'Urfcy's clumsy imita- 
tion of a Scottish song, " Wit hin 
a Mile of Edinburgh Town " — 

I carina, maunna, winna buckle to (I 
cannot, ma/ not (or mmt noil, will 
not, be married). 

I 
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Perhaps the use of may as 
wu»(, and vice nr«, was intro- 
duced into the Lowland Scotch 
by the Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers. Feud in Gaelic signi- 
fies may or can, and fhrudnr 
domh, " obligation or necessity 
is to me, or upon me," i.e., I 
must. 

Mavis, the singing thrush. This 
word, once common in English 
poetry, is now seldom employed. 
Spenser, in the following pas- 
sage from his " Epithalamium," 
seems to have considered the 
niavit and the thrush tu be diffe- 
rent birds : — 

The thrush replies ; the morns descant 
plays. 

In Scottish poetry the word 
is of constant occurrence. 

In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

— Burns. 

Oh, tell sweet Willie to come doan, 
And hear the mart's singing : 

And see the birds on ilka bush, 
And green leaves round them hinging. 
— Bcciian's Ancient Ballads. 

An eccentric divine discours- 
ing on a class of persons who 
were obnoxious to him, con- 
cluded with this singular perora- 
tion. " Ma freens, it is as impos- 
sible for a moderate to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven as for a 
soo (sow) to sit on the tap o' a 
thistle, and sing like a mavis." — 
Rockbs's Illustrations of Scottish 
Life. 

Mawmet. an idol. This word is 
usually derived from Mahomet, 



but as Mahomot was not an idol, 
but asserted himself to be the 
prophet of the true God, it is 
possible that the philologists 
of an earlier day accepted the 
plausible etymology, without 
curing to inquire further. It 
is, nevertheless, worthy of con- 
sideration whether the word 
does not come from the Gaelic 
maoi'm, horror, terror, fright ; 
and maoimeadh, a state of terror 
or awe, such as devotees feel 
before an idol. 

Mawsie, a large, dirty, slovenly, 
unshajicly woman ; a corruption 
and abbreviation of the Gaelic 
maosijanach, a lump, a lumpish 
person. 

May. a lass, a maid, a young 
girl. 

There was a May an' a weel-fared May 
Lived high up io yon glen. 

— lie nitr Minstrelsy : Katharine 
Gan/arie. 

Meggy Monyfeet, the popular 
name for the centipede. 

Mell, to bo intimate with, to 
mingle or associate ; from the 
French meter, to mix. Mell also 
signifies a company, and melting 
an intermeddling. 

Mellder, the quantity of grain 
sent at one time to the miller 
to be ground. 

Ac market-day thou wait na sober ; 
That ilka mellder, wi' the miller. 
Thou tot as long as thou hadst siller ; 
That every twig was ca'd a shoe on 
The smith and thee gat roarin' fou' un. 
— Bums: Tom S Shorter. 
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Melvie, to soil with meal, as the 
miller's clothes and hair are 
soiled from the flying dust (if 
the mill. Erroneously explained 
in the glossaries to Burns as " to 
soil with mud." It is probably 
a corruption of mealy. 

Meislie was his sark, 

Mealie wu hi* siller, 
Mealie was the kiss 

That 1 gat fra c lnc miller. 

— Old Song. 

To mth'it his braw clailhing. 

— iDaM : The Holy Fair. 

Mense. mind, good mnnners, dig- 
nity, decorum ; metue/ul, digni- 
fied; meniefullij, in a proper and 
respectable manner. From the 
Latin mens, whence nientul 

Auld Vandal, ye but show your little 
mense. 

Just much about it wi* your scanty sense. 
—Burns : The Brigs of Ayr. 
I wat she was a sheep of sense, 
Anil could behave herself wi' mense ; 
Ml say'l, she never brak a fence 

Thro* thievish greed. 
Our Bardic lancly keeps the spence 
Since Mailic's dead. 
—Burns: /tor Mailie's Elegy. 

To menu a board, is to do the 
honours of the table. 

She has a' the mense o the family.— 
Jamibson. 

Mensk, manly dignity ; tnetulful, 
manly, becoming, dignified ; 
mcruliv, worthily. Jamieson 
traces the word to the Icelandic 
mctutka, humanitas. 

Merg or mergh. marrow pith ; 
from the Flemish. 

There was merg in his fingers and fire in 
his eye.— Jtck d Arnka. 



And the merrk o' his shin.hane, 

Has run down on his spur leather whang. 

—Border Minstrelsy : Fray 
o/Suforl. 

Merle, the blackbird. The Scot- 
tish, which is also the French, 
name for this delightful songster 
is far more poetical and distinc- 
tive than the prosaic " black- 
bird" of modern English — a 
name which might with as much 
propriety be applied to the rook, 
the crow, the raven, and the 
jackdaw. The merle is as much 
noted for his clear, beautiful 
notes, as for the tribute he 
levies upon the fruits of the 
summer and autumn — a tribute 
which he well deserves to obtain, 
and amply pays for by his music. 
The name of merle, in Gaelic. 
mcirle, signifies theft ; and meir- 
lencli, a thief. In the same 
language meirne.il. the English 
■Mi signifies a hawk or other 
predatory bird. As regards the 
merle, it must be confessed that 
he is, in the matter of currants 
and strawberries, deserving of 
his name. The depredations of 
the merle have created several 
proverbial phrases in t he French 
language, such as — Ceil un Jin 
merle, applied to a clever and 
unscrupulous man ; tin beau 
merle, a specious false pretender. 
The French call the hen-black- 
bird a mtrUtle. The word merle 
was good English in the days 
of Chaucer, and considerably 
lnter. 

Where the sweet merle and warbling mavis 
be.— DuAvros. 
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Merry Scotland. The epithet 
"merry" was applied to Eng- 
land as well as to Scotland, and 
was a common mode of address 
to a company or multitude of 
soldiers, hunters, or hoon com- 
panions. 

Old King Cole wa* a merry old soul, 

And a merry old 1 wu he, 

And he called for hU pipe, and he called 
for hi* bowl. 

And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Of all the girl* in merry Scottami, 
There's none lo compare in Marjoric, 
— Old Ki*c Ctle. 

Few words have puzzled 
philologists more completely 
than Mitrt/i and merry. Johnson 
suggested no etymology ; Skin- 
ner derived merry from the 
German mehren, to magnify ; 
and Junius from the Greek 
/lupifiji*, to anoint, because the 
Greeks anointed themselves 
with oil when they made merry 
in their public games I The 
word has no root in any of the 
Teutonic languages, German, 
Hutch, Flemish, Danish, or 
Swedish ; and cannot be traced to 
either French, Latin, Italian, or 
Spanish. The Gaelic yields mir, 
sport ; mireaeh, festive, sportive ; 
vicar, cheerful, joyous. It thus 
appears on the evidence of 
etymology that the pleasant 
epithet for these islands was 
given by the Celtic inhabitants, 
and not by the Saxon and other 
Teutonic invaders, t hough it was 
afterwards adopted by them. 

Messan. or raessin, a cur, a lap- 
dog, a pet dog, 



But tho' he was o' high degree. 
The ficnl o" pride, nae pride had he, 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin' 
E'en wi' a tinker gipsy's meuan. 

—Burns : Tkt Twa Degt. 

The glossaries to Burns, judg- 
ing from the context, and tho 
gipsy, imagine me$»in to mean 
a mongrel, a dog of mixed 
breeds. Jamieson says it is a 
small dog, a country cur, so 
called from Mmina, in Sicily, 
whence this species was brought ; 
or from the French maiton, a 
house, because such dogs were 
kept in the house ! The word, 
however, is the Gaelic mcatan, 
a pet dog, a lap-dog ; from 
meat, fancy, kindness, regard. 

We hounds slew the hare, quoth the 
blind meittut. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scott Pm-ertt. 

Mess John, the old epithet in 
Scottish ballad poetry for a 
priest, derived from the celebra- 
tion of the mass, so that Mem 
John signified in irreverent 
phrase, John, who celebrated 
the mass. The English has tho 
kindred phrase, Jack Priat. 

The auld folk soon gied their consent, 
Syne for Mm John they quickly sent, 

Wha ty'd them to their heart's content, 
And now she's Lady Cowrie. 

— Tkt Lots v Gvsu'it. 

Midden or midden hole, the dung- 
hill or dungpit, a receptacle for 
the refuse, filth, and manure of 
a farm, situated in the centre 
of the farmyard, an arrange- 
ment not yet wholly super- 
seded : — 
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Ye glowered at the moon, and fell in the 
midden. 

— Aixan Ramsay's Scott Proverbe. 

The tither's something dour o' treadin', 
But better stuff ne'er clawd a midden. 
—Burns : Elegy °* Ine Year 17B8. 

The word is still used iD the 
Northern counties of England, 
and was derived by Hay from 
mud. The true derivation is 
from the Gaelic mradhon, the 
centre, the middle, or midst. 

Therein lay three and thirty sows, 
Trundlin in a midden 
Of draff. 
—PeHU lo the Play. 

Mini, meek, modest, prudish, 
prim, reticent, affected and 
shy of speech; applied only to 
young women, or contemptu- 
ously to effeminate young men. 
This word is usually derived 
from the English mum, which 
means silent or speechless. The 
Scottish m tin means mealy 
mouthed, only speaking when 
spoken to, over-discreet in con- 
versation, assertion, or reply : — 

See ! up he'* got the Word o' Cod, 
And meek and mim he's view'd it. 

—Burns : The Holy Fair. 

Maidens should be mini till they're 
married. — Allan KamsaY. 

Some MiVtf.mou'd pouther'd pricslie, 
Ku' lifted up wi' Hebrew lore. 
And hands upon his breastie. 

—Burns: To Willie Ckalmen. 

Stim, as distinguished from 
muni, is an evident rendering of 
the Gaelic min, soft, delicate, 
smooth, mild, meek ; mm bhetti- 
ach is from min and beat, a 
mouth, the same as the Scottish 



mim-mouthed, used by Burns ; 
min-hhruithar, a soft word or 
expression, from min and bria- 
tluir, a word. Mim is provincial 
and colloquial in England. 

First go the ladies, mim, mim. mim, 
Next come the gentlemen, prim, prim, 
prim ; 

Then comes the country clown, 
Gallop a-trot, trot, trot. 
— Nursery Rhymes 0/ England. 

Minikin, very small, applied in 
derision to a little affected per- 
ton of either sex; derived pos- 
sibly from the Gaelic min, small ; 
or from the Flemish mannikin, a 
little man. 

Minnie, a term of endearment for 
a mother. 

My daddic looks glum, and my ininnie 

looks sour, 
They flytc me wi' Jamie because he is 

poor.—Logie o' Buchan. 

From the Flemish min, love, 
and the Gaelic, min, sweet, soft, 
pleasant, kind, musical ; also 
little, used as a term of endear- 
ment. 

Mint, to attempt, to try, to essay, 
to aim at. The resemblance in 
the idea of the Scottish mint, 
to attest, to try, to essay, and 
the Mint, where the precious 
metals are essayed, or tried as 
to their purity before they are 
coined into money, is curious, 
especially when it isremembercd 
that the Mint was formerly and 
is still sometimes called the 
Assay Office. The English word 
Mm!, for the Assay Office, is 
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usually traced to the German 
rnHmc, the Dutch munle, the 
Latin morula, money. The ety- 
mology of the Scottish mint, 
to essay, or tTy, is unknown ; 
though it is possibly to be 
found in the Allemanischc or 
German patois mania, to intend, 
to mean to do a thing. 

Mintiii's naemakin'.— Allax Ramsay's 

Scots AflNHK 

A man may mitt and no' hil the mark. 
—Allan Ramsay. 

Mird. to ogle, to leer, to make 
amorons signs and advances to 
a woman. 

I>onn)d was smerkit wi' minis and 
motkery.— James Hogg: DomaU Mac- 
Gilhray. 

Mini wi' your makes (equals).— Jamie- 

soh. 

Mirk, dark. Of uncertain ety- 
mology, but probably derivable 
from the Gaelic murcach, sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy. 

A man's mind is Awl mirror. — Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Prmtrbs. 

Oh mirk .' mirk I is the midnight hour, 
And loud the tempest'* roar. 

— Burns : Lord Gregory. 

'Twixt the gloaming and the mirk. 
When the kye come hamc. 

—James Hogg. 

Mirlclins, the gloaming, inclining 
to be mirk or dork. 

Mischant, a worthless person ; 
fromthe French mechant, wicked. 

Mischanter. n euphonistic name 
for the devil, synonymous with 
the English "old mischief." 



sometimes applied to the same 
personage. It is probable that 
miichanhr, as applied to the 
devil, means the miK/iief-maier, 
or doer of mischief or wicked- 
ness. 

Mishanter, misfortune, which is 
not of the same etymology as 
muchantcr, is probably a cor- 
rupt abbreviation of misadven- 
ture. 

Gin Rab Roy hae heard o' this lady's 
miskanttr, he wadna be lang o' clcorin' 
the house — Lord I.ovat an' a', and letting 
her gang hame.— Macleay's Memoirs of 
the Clan MacGrrgor. 

Misleard. unmannerly, rude, mis- 
chievous, ill-conditioned. 

Lord Loval's sae misleard a chap that 
gin he ken't wc were kind to her, he wad 
mak' whangs o' our hides to mend his 
Highland brogues wi*. — MaclEAv's ,Ve- 
main of the Clan MacGrrgor. 

Missic. a fondling term for a very 
young girl. The English word 
mitt, of which, at first sight, 
miiiit would seem to be an affec- 
tionate diminutive, is of very 
uncertain derivation. It is com- 
monly supposed to be the first 
syllable of mutrat, the French 
maitrenc (the feminine of maitrr). 
Mia and Miuie are peculiar to 
Scotch and English, and arc un- 
known in any of the Teutooio 
and Romance languages. The 
Teutonic languages nsc the word 
jungfrau, and fraUUin ; the 
French use dttnoUclU, or maiit- 
moite/Je; the Italians titjnorinn ; 
and the Spanish nenoritn. Per- 
haps the graceful miu and ir.it m 
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in Scotch and English are from 
the Gaelic maite, beauty, grace, 
comeliness, or mtUeach, pretty, 
beautiful, elegant. These are 
more appropriate as the desig- 
nation of a young unmarried 
lady than mittrcu would be, 
implying, as that word does, a 
sense of command and mastery. 

Mister, want, need, great poverty ; 
mislrrfiil, necessitous. 

Unken'd and misterfut in the deserts of 
Libye. 

— Gawin Douclas : Translation 
tf the iHneid. 

Mitterfu folk should nae be mensfu'- 
(Needy people should not be too parti- 
cular).— Allan: Ramsay's Sets Proverbs. 

Tbeoriginal phrascof mitterfu 
beggars, or needy bpggars, was 
afterwards corrupted into ni<i«- 
trrful. beggars, i.e., arrogant or 
sturdy beggars, as they are 
called in an edict of James VI.. 
" the whole class of maiiterfull. 
andydill beggaris, sornaris (sor- 
ners), fulis (fools), and bardis 
(wandering minstrels or ballud- 
singers)." It is difficult to ac- 
count for milter and mitterful, 
unless they be derived from the 
Scottish Gaelic miidr, the Irish 
Gaelic minte, the comparative of 
ole, bad or evil. MitUnr anil 
mietirc signify a sly, cunning, 
and mean person, as well as a 
needy beggar. The corruption 
to mvstrrful in the sense of arro- 
gant is easily accounted for. 

Mool. to have carnal intercourse ; 
dometiines corrupted into mow 
or moae. 



An' there'll l< Alaster Sibhie 
That in wi' black Bessie did mool, 
WY snivellin' Lillic an' Tibbie 
The lass that sits aft on the stool. 

(the culty stool, q. v.) 

—The Btylhesom, Bridal. 

Jamicson's Dictionary con- 
tains neither mool nor motor, in 
the sense in which they arc used 
in the too libidinous vernacular ; 
but has mool, to crumble, and 
inowe or inoit 1 , dust or mould. 

Moolins, refuse, grains of corn, 
husks, or chaff; sometimes 
crumbs of bread ; from the 
Gaelic muilican, a husk or par- 
ticle of chaff or grain ; the waste 
of the meal at the miller's. 

The pawky wee sparrow will peck aff your 
floor, 

1'hc bauld little Robin hops in at your 
door ; 

Hut the heaven-soaring lark 'mnng the 

cauld drift will dee, 
Afore he'll come cowcrin' your moolins to 

prec. 

—James Ballantine : Winter 
Prontftinp. 

Mools. from mould — earth, the 
grave. 

And Jcanic died. She had not lain i' the 
moots 

Three days ere Donald laid aside his tools, 
And closed his forge, and look his passage 
humc. 



But long ere forty days had run their 
round, 

Donald was back upon Canadian ground- 
Donald the tender heart, the rough, the 
bmve. 

With earth and gowant for his (rue love's 
grave.— All the Yiar Koutut. 

Moop and mdl, to feed together ; 
to associate with , from 
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the French nuler, to mingle. 
Halliwcll'a Archaic Dictionary 
contains mouch — said to be a 
Lincolnshire word, signifying to 
eat greedily. 

The auld Wesr Bow sac steep and crookit, 
Where bawbee pie* wee callants moo/it. 

— jAMks Ballantink. 

Bui aye keep mind to moo/ and mill 
Wi' sheep o" credit like Ihysel. 

—Burns: I'oor Mnilie. 

Guid ale hnuds me bare and busy, 
Gars me moo/ wi' the servant huxie ; 
Stand i' the stool when 1 hae done ; 
Guid olc keeps my heart abune. 

— Burns : Good A U Comes. 

Moo/ does not mean to keep company 
with (mell does, meddle with, have to do 
with), moo/ really means to eat, or rather 
to nibble, and, ir I mistake not. is on old 
English word,— the present form of the 
word is mum/ — R. Drrnnan. 

Morn. The Scotch make a dis- 
tinction between the morn, which 
means to-morrow, and mom 
(without the article), which 
means morning — thus, " the 
morn's mom" is to-morrow 
morning. 

Mother-naked, stark-naked, 
utterly naked ; as naked as the 
new-born babe at the moment 
of birth. This word, though a 
compound of t wo English ones, 
has never been admitted into 
modern English diet ionaries, 
and does not even appear in 
Nares, Halliwell, or Wright. If 
it were ever English, there re- 
main no traces of it either in 
literature or in the common 
speech of the people. It is still 
current in the Scottish vernacu- 
lar, and in poetical composition. 



They'll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

A dove, but and n swan, 
At last they'll sliape me in your arms 

A motker.naked man. 
Cast your green mantle over me, 

I'll be myself again. 

—Ballad 0/ the Young Tamlame. 

Readers of the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments " will 
remember the counterpart of 
the story of Young Tauilane, in 
that marvellous compilation of 
Eastern romance. 

Mouter, fee paid to the miller for 
grinding corn ; old English, mul- 
ture ; French, moudre, to grind. 

It's good to be merry and wise. 
Said the miller when he mouterrd twice. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proitrfa. 

The quaker's wife sat down to bake 

Wi" a' her bairns about her, 
Ilk ane gat a quarter cake 

And the miller gat his mouter. 

— Chambers'* Old Song. 

Mowes, jesting, mockery, grim- 
aces; to make mowe; to make 
fiioes. 

Affront your friend in mowes and tine 
him in earnest. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Prmrts. 

It has been supposed that 
mowes, which in this sense 
is only used In the plural, is 
derived from mm', a Scottish 
abbreviation of month. It 
would seem so at first blush ; 
but as tho French have " fnirc 
la moue," "grimace faite par 
mecontentement, en alltmgcunt 
les levres," and as moue in that 
language does not signify a 
mouth, it is probable that the 
source of mowes is to bo sought 
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In the French and not in tbc 
Teutonic. Possibly both the 
Scottish mom and the French 
mout hnve a common origin in 
the Celtic and Gaelic muig, a 
discontented look, an ill-natured 
frown. In English slang, mug 
signifies the face ; and " ugly 
muy" is a common expression 
for an ngly face. 

Muckle, mickle. meikle, great, 
large, big ; mucktr'-moud, big- 
mouthed, wide-mouthed, clam- 
orous, vooiferous ; Mucklt-mou'd 
JUeij, a name given to a cannon 
of large calibre. This word is 
akin to the English much, the 
Spanish mucho, the Greek mega 
and mcgala, and the Latin mtuj- 
nui — all implying the sense of 
greatness. The Gaelic has meud, 
[in which the final d is often 
pronounced eh], bulk, great size ; 
and meudaich, to magnify. 

Every little helps to malt a rnncHe. 

— Scots Prwtrti. 

Far hac 1 travelled, 

And muckU hae 1 seen, 
But buttons upon bhinlcts 
Saw 1 never nane. 
— Our GudemaH cam' tlame at £V«. 

Mull, a snuff or tobacco-box, as 
used in the Highlands. The 
Lowland Scotch sometimes call 
a snuff-box "a sneeshin mill," 
mill being a corruption of mull ; 
from tho Gaclio mala, a bag, 
the French mailt, a trunk or 
box. 

The luntin' pipe and tmteihim mill 
Are handed round wV right guidwill. 
— Buxns : Tht Two. Dtp. 



Jamieson says, with a non- 
comprehension of the origin of 
the word mill and its connection 
with MnS, that tho snuff-box 
was formerly used in the country 
as a mill for grinding the dried 
tobacco leaves ! If so, the box 
must have contained some ma- 
chinery for the purpose. But 
neither Jamieson, nor anybody 
else, ever saw a contrivance of 
that kind in a snuff-box. 

Murgullie. to spoil, to mangle, to 
lacerate, to deform. Sometimes 
written margulyt. 

He wadna mur/ptllie the howlet on the 
moudiewort either. — Maclkav's Aftm,iin 
0/ the CImh MacGrtgvr. 

Muslin-kail, an epithet applied 
by Burns to a purely vegetable 
soup, without animal ingredients 
of any kind, and compounded 
of barley, greens, onions, 4c. 

I'll sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
Be 'l watcr-brosc or muslin.ltail, 

Wi' cheerfu' face, 
As land's the Muses dinna fail 

To say the grace. 

—EflMlU lo Jamti Smith. 

It has been supposed that the 
wortl mutlin was applied to it 
on account of its thinness. The 
French call it iou/x ma 'ujrt ; but 
as muslin was only introduced 
to Europe from Mosul in India 
in 1670, and vegetable broth 
wos known for countless ages 
before that time in every part 
of the world, it is possible that 
mutlin is an erroneous phonetic 
rendering of mttlin, or mathliim. 
Both mtal in and maihlum ap- 
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I*ar in Jamieson, who translates 
the former as " mixed com," 
and the latter as "a mixture of 
edibles," but gives no etymology 
for either. Mess is a word that, 
with slight variations, appears 
in almost every language of 
Europe, and which, in its Eng- 
lish form, is derived by nearly all 
philologists from menta, a table. 
But that this is an error will 
appear on a little examination, 
for mat originally signified, in 
nearly every instance in which 
it wos used, a dish of vegetables. 
The old translation of the Bible 
speaks of a men of pottage, a 
purely vegetable compound. 
Milton speaks of 

Herb* and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis drcswj. 

The Dutch and Flemish mocs 
signifies a dish of herbs, or 
herbs reduced to what the 
French call a purie ; the Ameri- 
cans call oatmeal porridge, or 
any compound of mashed grain, 
a mush. The Gaelic meat signi- 
fies fruit or vegetables, and this, 
combined with the word Ian, 
full, is doubtless the true root 
of metlin or matklum, rendered 
muslin by Burns's printers. It 
may be observed that mask, to 
render into a pulp or punft, is 
exclusively used for vegetables, 
as muihed potatoes, mashed tur- 
nips, &c. , and that hash or minee 
is the word employed by cooks 



for the reduction of beef, mut- 
ton, and other flesh of animals 
into smaller portions or particles. 
Muslin-tail seems to be peculiar 
to Burns, 

Mutch, a woman's cap or Ixmnet ; 
from the Flemish mutt, tho 
German mlitsen, which have 
the same meaning. 

Their toys and mutches were sac clean, 
They glancit in our ladies" e'en. 

— Allan Ramsay. 

A' dressed out in aprous clean, 
And braw white Sunday mulches, 
— Sir Ai.rxandrr Bo.swell : Jenny 
Dting the Wtetvtr. 

Mutchkin. a pint ; from the 
Flemish mudde, a hectolitre, a 
large quart ; or muid, a quart. 
An English traveller, who prided 
himself on his knowledge of tho 
Scotch language, called ut an 
inn in Glasgow for a mutclitin 
of whisky, under the idea that 
mntchUn signified a gill, or a 
small glass. " Mutchkin t" in- 
quired the waiter, " and a' to 
yoursel' 7" " Yes, a mutchkin I " 
said the Englishman. " I trow 
ye'll be gey an' fou," said the 
waiter, "an'yedrink it." "Never 
you mind," said the English- 
man, " bring it." And it was 
brought. Great thereancnt was 
the Englishman's surprise. Ho 
drank no more than a gill of it ; 
but be added meanwhile a new 
Scottish word to his vocabu- 
lary. 
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Nae-thing. The English language, 
or at least the rhymers who 
write English, have lost many 
rhymes by not being able to 
make nothing do duty for no- 
thing ; whence they might have 
claimed it as a rhyme for ilow- 
thing, low-thing, and many others 
too obvious to bo specified. The 
Scottish language, in preserving 
nnt-thing, has emphasised the 
etymology of the word. It is 
impossible to find a rhyme for 
the English nothing, but for the 
Scottish nae-thing Burns has 
found that there are many ; 
among others, ac-thing, claithiiuj, 
graiihing, gaything, plaything, &c. 

Napery, table-linen ; from the 
French nappe, a tablecloth, or the 
English napkin, a little cloth. 

T thought a beetle or bit tie had Iwen the 
thing that the women have when they are 
washing towel* anil na/vry — thing* for 
daddiug them with. — Deas Ramsav : The 
Diamond Beetle Coif. 

Nappy. This word was used by 
a few English writers in the 
eighteenth century, but was 
never so common in England as 
it was in Scotland. It alwnys 
signified strong drink, parti- 
cularly ale or beer, and not wine 
or spirits. 

Two bottles of as na/fiy liquor 
As ever reamed in hom or bicker. 

—Allah Ramsay. 



Care, mad to see .1 man sac happy. 
E'en drowned birose!' among the naf>f*y. 

Burns : Tarn J Shunter. 
With napfy beer, I to the liam repaired. 

— Gav's FaHei. 

The word is rendered in 
French by " eapitcux, qui monto 
it la teto "—that is to say, heady. 
It seems derivable from tho 
English slang nob, tho head, as 
in tho pugilistic phrase, "One 
for his nob," "One (blow) fur 
his head;" whence also tho 
familiar nopper, the head. The 
original word was tho German 
knob, a round lump, or ball, in 
allusion to the shape; whence 
knobby, rounded or lumpy. Nnp- 
pie, in tho sense of strong drink 
that mounts to the head, be- 
comes, by extension of meaning, 
strong and vigorous ; " n nappie 
cullunt " is a strong, vigorous 
youth, with a good head on his 
shoulders. 

A'a//.*'.— Bailey's definition of this word 
in his English Dictionary is " Nappy-ale, 
such as will cause persons to take or knap 
pleasant and strong ale. " — R. Dkkkkax. 

Neb, the nose. Flemish tneb 
(with the elision of the 1), tho 
nose, the beak ; a point, as the 
neb or nib of a pen. 

She holds up the neb to him, 
And urms her with the boldness of a wife. 

— SHAKsriAHE : Winter 1 ! Tale. 
Turn your net northwards, and settle for 
awhile at St. Andrews. 

— Scorr : tartunet tf Nigel. 
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Neep, a turnip ; from the French 
navel. 

A late Lord Justice-Clerk of the Court 
of Session, who was fond of sport, was 
shooting pheasants io a field of turnips, 
when the farmer, whose consent had not 
l)een asked, and who looked upon the 
sportsman as an illegal trespasser, rushed 
out of his house in a lowering passion, 
and called out in a loud voice, "Come 
oot o* that you, sir I come oot o' that im- 
mediately." The Lord Justice-Clerk, un- 
accustomed to this style of address, con- 
fronted the angry man, and asked him if 
he knew to whom he was speaking T " 1 
dinna ken, and 1 dinna care ; ye'se come 
oot o' that, or I'll mak it the waur for 
ye." "I'm the Lord Justice-Clerk," said 
the legal dignitary, thinking to over- 
awe the irate agriculturist. " I dinna 
care whose clerk ye are, but ye'se come 
oot o' my mec/j." How the altercation 
ended is not on record, though it is believed 
that his lordship left the field quietly, 
after enlightening the farmer as to his 
high status and position, and cooling his 
wrath by submission to an authority not to 
be successfully (.untested, without greater 
trouble than the contest was worth.— Scot- 
tish IVit and Humour. 

Neuk, a corner; English a nook, 
a small corner. Both words nre 
derived from the Gaelic uig, a 
corner, which, with the in- 
definite article an before it, was 
corrupted from an oolc, or an 
uig, into a neuk, or a nook. The 
Flemish uig and hvet, and the 
German eclc, a corner, are trace- 
able to the same Celtic root. 

The deil sits girnin' in the neuk, 
Rivin' slicks to roast the Deuk. 
—JacoUtt Ballad on the Victory/ the 
Duke o/CumherUndat Calloden. 

Nevennas, the time that never 
comes. This word, equivalent 
to the "Greek kalends," is 



formed after the model of Mar- 
tinmas, Michaelmas, and Christ- 
mas. It does not occur in 
Jamieson. It is found in Arm- 
strong's Gaelic Dictionary as 
the translation of La buain na 
lin, the "da; of the cutting of 
the flax," whioh has in the 
Highlands the meaning of 
"never," or "at no time," or 
"at a very uncertain time." 

Nicher. to neigh, to snort ; French, 
nennir. sometimes written hen- 
nir; Flemish, nenniter, or nt'n- 
nikcr. 

Little may an auld nag do that tnaumia 

nicher. 

— Allan Ramsav's Scott Provcrbi. 

Nick, Auld Nick, Nickie-Ben. 

All these names are used in 
Scotland to signify the devil ; 
the third is peculiar to Scotland, 
and finds no place in English 
parlance. 

But fore-you-weel, auld Nichie-Bea! 
Oh, wad ye lak a thought an' men'. 
Ye aiblins might, 1 dinna ken, 

Still hac a stake ! 
I'm wne to think upon yon den, 

Even for your sake 1 
— Burns : Add;., to the Deil. 

Why Nielc came to signify 
Satan in the British Isle* has 
never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Butler in Uudihna 
supposes that he was so called 
after Nicholas Macchinrelli. 

Mich Macchiavcl had no such trick, 
Though he gave name to our Old AicA: 

But the name was in use many 
ages before Mocchiavelli was 
born ; and the passage must, 
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therefore, be considered as a 
joke, rather than as a philolo- 
gical assertion. It is remark- 
able, too, that Nick and Old 
Nick, whatever bo the deriva- 
tion, is a phrase unknown to 
any nation of Europe except 
our own. The derivation from 
Nicholas is clearly untenable ; 
that from Nikkr, a water-sprite 
or goblin, in the Scandinavian 
mythology, is equally so ; for 
the Old Nick of British super- 
stition is reputed to have more 
to do with fire than water, and 
has no attributes in common 
with Satan, the prince of the 
powers of evil. To derive the 
word from nigir, or nigger, black, 
because the devil is reputed to 
be block, is but perverted ingen u - 
ity. AU the epithets showered 
upon the devil by Burns, 

Oh thou, whatever title suit thee, 
AuM Satan, Hornic, Nick, or Clootie, 

are, with the exception of Satan, 
title* of irreverence, familiarity, 
and jocosity ; Hornic, from t he 
horns be is supposed t o wear on 
his forehead, and Clootie, from 
his cloven hoofs, like those 
of a goat. It is probable that 
Nick and Old Nick are words 
of a similarly derisive char- 
acter, and that nick, which 
appears in tho glossaries to 
Allan Ramsay and to Burns, as 
cheat or to ch>at,ix t he true origin, 
and that Old Nick simply sig- 
nifies the OU Cheat. It may be 
mentioned, in connection with 
the idea of cheat or nick, that 
old gentleman is a name often 



given to Satan by people who 
object to the word devil, and 
that the same name is descrip- 
tive, according to the Slang 
Dictionary, of a card almost 
imperceptibly longer than the 
other cards of the pack, used 
by card-sharpers for tho purpose 
of cheating. To be out on the 
nick is, on the same authority, 
to bo out thieving. Tho etymo- 
logy of nick in this sense is 
doubtful. Dr. Adolphus Wagner, 
the learned editor of t he German 
edition of Burns, derives it from 
the Greek N«xu, and translates 
it " to bite or to cheat." In 
Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English, me* is 
" to deceive, to cheat, to deny ; 
also, to win at dice unfairly." 

Nidder. Nither, to lower, to d» 
press ; niddcrcd, pinched with 
cold or hunger, with the vital 
energies depressed; also, stunted 
or lowered in growth. From 
the German nicder, low, or 
down ; the Flemish neder, Eng- 
lish nether, as in the Biblical 
phrase, " the upper and tho 
nether millstone-" Nctherlaiuh. 
the low countries ; the French 
Payi Bat. 

JVitlurrJ by the norlan' tireere, 
The iwcct wee flower aft dwinei and 
deefc. 

— James Ballantink. 

Nieve, the fist, the closed hand ; 
nevel, to strike with the fist, a 
blow with the fist. From the 
Teutonic knuffen, to beat with 
the fist, to cuff, to fisticuff. 
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Though here they scrape, and squeeze, 

and growl, 
Their worthless nieve-fu o' a soul 
May in some future carcass howl 
The t .11 ■ i • fright. 
— Burns: Epistle tojokn Lafraik. 
Sir Alexander Ramsay of Fasque, show- 
ing a fine stot to a butcher. Mid, " I was 
offered twenty guinea* for that beast." 
" Indeed, Fasque 1 " said the butcher, " ye 
should hac stcekit your nieve upon that." 
— DfcAN Ramsay. 

They partil manly with a neve I 
God wat gif hair was ruggit 
ttctwist thame. 
— Ckrist's Kirk on the Green. 
He hasna as mockle sense as a cow could 
had in her nieve.— Allan Ramsay's Scots 

Mark the rustic, haggis-fed, 

The trembling earth resounds hi* tread, 

Clap in his walie nitre a blade, 

He'll male' it whissle; 
And legs and arms and heads will sned 

Like taps o' thrissle. 
— Burns: To a Haggis. 

Niffer, to barter, to exchange. 
Probably, according to Jamie- 
son, from inert, the fist or closed 
hand — to exchange an article 
that is in one hand for that 
which is in the other. This ety- 
mology is doubtful, although no 
better one has been suggested. 

Ye'll no be niffertd but for a waur, and 
that - * no possible— Allan Ramsay's iVw; 
i'roveros. 

Ye see your stale wi' theirs compared, 

And shudder at the nifferi 
But, cast a moment's fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ T 

—Burks : To ike Unco Gnus'. 

Nippit, miserly, mean, parsimoni- 
ous, near ; from tiip, to pinch. 
The English pincA fa often up- 
plied in the same sense. 



Noo or the noo, at the present 
time, now. 

On one occasion a neighbour waitM on 
a small laud in Lanarkshire, named Ham- 
ilton, and requested his signature to nn 
accommodation bill for twenty pounds at 
three months' date, which Isd to the fol- 
lowing characteristic colloquy : — 

" Na I in ! " said the laird, " I canna 
do that." 

" What for no, laird ! Ye hae done the 
same thing for others." 

" Aye, aye, T.immas ! but there's wheels 
within wheels that ye ken nnc thing about. 
1 canna do't." 

It's a vma' thing to refuse me, laird." 

''Weel, ye see, Tanunas, if I was to pit 
my name till't, ye wad get the tiller frac 
the book, and when the time cam round, 
ye wadna be ready, an' I wad hae to pay'u 
An' then me an' you wad quarrel. So wc 
may just as weel quarrel tkt noo, an* I'll 
keep the siller iu my pouch."— Dean 
Ramsay. 

Nowte, horned cattle ; corrupted 
in English into rums'. 

Mischief begins vF needles and prins, 
And ends wi' homed nowte. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Or by Madrid he takes the route. 
To thrum guitars and fecht wi' mmvie. 

— Burks: Tke Trva Dogi. 

Lord Seafield, who was ac- 
cused by his brother of accept- 
ing a bribe to vote for the union 
betwixt England and Scotland, 
endeavoured to retort upon him 
by calling him a cattle-dealer. 
" Ay, weel/' replied his brother, 
" better sell wncie than nations." 

Noyt. noit. or nowt. to Injnre, to 
hart, to beat, to strike ; from 
the French mitre, to injure. 

The miller was of manly mak. 
To meet him was oa mow is, 
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They durst not ten come him to lak, 
Sac my/it he their powis. 

— Ckrist'x Kirk on tkt Grttn. 

Nugget, a word scarcely known 
to the English until the dis- 
covery of gold in California and 
Australia, when it was intro- 
duced by the miners to sig- 
nify a large piece of the metal 
as distinguished from grains of 
gold dnst. Many attempts have 
been made to trace its etymo- 
logy, only one of which has 
found a qualified acceptance — 
that which affirms it to be a 
corruption of ingot. This is 
plausible, but not entirely satis- 
factory. In some parts of Scot- 
land, the word for a luncheon, 
or a hasty repast taken at noon, 
is noggit — sometimes written 
hiockit — which means a piece. 
In other parts of Scotland the 
word used is piece, as, " Gie the 



bairn its pieee," and the word 
itself, from the Gaelic 
tonach, hungry, signifies the 
pieee which is cut off a loaf or a 
cheese to satisfy the appetite 
during the interval that elapses 
before the regular meal. 

When hungry thou stootlest, staring like 
an oaf, 

I diced the from the barley loaf. 

—Gay. 

AH theso examples tend to 
show that nugget simply means 
a lump or piece. In Kent, ac- 
cording to Wright's Archaic 
Dictionary, a lump of food is 
called a nuneheon. 

Nyse, to beat, to pommel, a word 
in use among the boys of the 
High School of Edinburgh ; 
from the Gaelic na\theai{t silent), 
a mischief. " I'll nyte you," 
" I'll do you a mischief." 
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Ock, a diminutive particle ap- 
pended to Scottish words, anil 
implying littleness combined 
with the idea of tenderness and 
affection, as in lass, laitock, 
wife, mfock. This termination 
is sometimes combined with it, 
thus making a double diminu- 
tive, as lattockic, often spelled 
laiiickic, and vifockie, viiflckie. 
Ock is probably derived from 
the Gaelic og, young. 

Olyte, diligent, industrious, active. 
According to Mr, HaUiwell, this 



word appears in the Harleian 
MS., and is still used in some 
parts of England. Jamieson 
spells it nlight and olite, and de- 
rives it from the Swedish ojliut, 
" too light, fleet," but no such 
word is to be found in the 
Swedish dictionaries, nor in 
those of the other Teutonic lan- 
guages. Possibly the true origin 
of the word is the Gaelic oil, to 
rear, educate, instruct, and oiltr, 
instructed, oilcan, instruction, 
good-breeding j whence an olyte 
mother, in the proverb quoted 
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Oo ay ! — Outlers. 



below, may signify a woman in- 
structed in the due performance 
of all her household duties, and 
performing them so zealously as 
to leave nothing for her duughter 
to do. Oileanta, more commonly 
written ealtnta, signifies quick, 
nimble, active. 

An olytt mother makes a sweer Daughter. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scott I'mtrtt. 

Oo aye 1 An emphatic assertion 
of assent. The French out'. 

Orra. nil sorts of odds and ends, 
occasional. 

Where Donald Caird fand orra things. 

— Scott. 

She's a weel-educale woman, and if »hc 
win to her English as 1 hac heard her do 
at orra limes, she may come to fickle us a'. 

— Scott : Tkt A ntfouary, 

Orra, — now and then, unusual, not fre- 
quently met with, alrm^t always associated 
with lime.— R. DrKnnan. 

Orra man. A man employed to 
do add jobs on n farm, that are 
not in the regtdar routine of 
the work of the other farm 
servants. 

Oughtlins. pertaining to duty, 
or to that which might to be 
done ; a word composed of 
ought, a dtht owing to duty, 
honour and propriety, and Un» 
(see Airmnh, Wkstuss, 4o.), in- 
clining towards. 

If that daft buckie. Ceordie Wales, 

Was grown ougktiint douscr. 
— Bl-kns : On Kt< living a A'twifaftr. 

Ourie or oorie. cold, shivering. 
Thin wotd, peculiar to Scotland, 



is derived from the Gaelic fuar. 
cold, which, with the aspirate, 
becomes fhuar, and is pro- 
nounced uor. 

1 thought me on the ourit cattle. 

—Burns: A Winttr Nifkt. 

The English hoar-frotl, and 
the hoary (white, snowy) hair 
of old age, are traceable to the 
same etymological root. Jamie- 
son, however, derives oorie from 
the Icelandic ur, rain, and the 
Swedish ur, stormy weather, 
though the origin of both is to 
be found in the Gaelio uaiVc, 
bad weather or storm. 

Outthrough, entirely or com- 
pletely through. 

They dived in through the one burn bank, 
Sae did they outlkrougk the other. 
• — Bucham's Ancitnt BailaJt. 

Out-cast, a quarrel, to " cast-out," 
to quarrel. 

O dool to tell, 
They've had a bitter black casl-nl 
Atween them*el. 
— Buiini: Tkt Tmi Htrdt, 

I didna ken they had eatttn^rut. 

— Dean Ramsay. 

Outlers, cattle left out at night in 
the fields, for want of byres or 
folds to shelter them. 

Amang the brackens on the brae. 

Between her an' the 'noon. 
The I it 1 1 or else an tut/tr out J 

Gat up and gac a croon. 
Poor I i heart maisi lap the tool— 

Near lav*rock height she jumnii. 
But miss'd a foot, and in the pool 

Out owre the lng> she tilunipit. 

-Burns: HaMtmtn. 
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Outside of the Loof, the back 
of the hand. " The outside of 
my loof to ye," is n phrase that 
signifies a wish on the part of 
the person who uses it to reject 
the friendship or drop the ac- 
quaintance of the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

" If yell no join the Free Kirk," said a 
wealthy widow to her cousin, to whom 
she had often conveyed the hint that he 
might espect a hand*>mc legacy at her 
death (a hint that never ripened into a 
fact), ye'll hae the outside o' my loof, and 
never see the inside o't again.'*— C. M. 

OutspeckJe, n laughing - stock ; 
aud kempeeklc, to be easily re- 
cognised by some outer mark 
of singularity. These words 
have a common origin, and are 
derived either from >peck, or 
ipntlf, a small mark or spot ; 
or from ipcetaelt, corrupted into 
ipcckle l but most probably from 
the former. 

Wha drives thir kye," pan Willie to say, 
" To male* an jutifcckU o' me ! " 
— /larder Ballads : Jamie Tel/er. 

Outwittens. uuknowingly, with- 
out the knowledge of. 

Ontntittens of my daddie \i.e-, my father 
not knowing it].— JamI£S<»s. 

Overlay or owerlay. the burden 
or chorus of a song ; the rtfmin. 

And aye the cuierlay o' his sang 
Was, wac* mc for Prince Charlie. 

—Jaetfiite IlalLut. 

The French refrain, recently 
adopted into English, is of 
Gaelic origin, from ramh or riif, 
an oar, and rann, a song ; a sea 
song or boat-song, formerly 



chanted to the motion of the 
oars by Celt ic boatmen in Brit- 
tany and the Scottish High- 
lands, 

Ower Bogie, a proverbial phrase 
nsed in regard to a marriage 
which has been celebrated by a 
magistrate, and not by a clergy- 
man. Synonymous in Aberdeen- 
shire with the English Gretna 
Green marriages, performed 
under similar conditions. The 
origin is unknown, though it is 
supposed that some accommo- 
dating magistrate, at some time 
or other, resided on the opposite 
side of the river Bogie from 
that of the town or village 
inhabited by the lovers win) 
desired to be joined in the 
bonds of matrimony without 
subjecting themselves to the 
sometimes inconvenient inter- 
rogations of the kirk. Jamieson 
erroneously quotes the phrase 
as okt( bogijie. 

I will awa wi' my love, 

I will awa' wi' her, 
Though a' my kin' liad sorrow and said, 
TU iwrr Bagie wi' her. 

—Allan Kamsav: Tea Table 
Miscellany. 

Owcrgang. to surpass, to exceed. 

You're straight and tall and handsome 
withal, 

but your pride owerxanj-s your wit. 
— Ballad i>/ Pniud Lady Margaret. 

Ower-word, n chorus or burden. 
A phrase often repeated in a 
song, the French bourdon, the 
English burthen of a song. 

K 
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And aye ihc «nivr-Ti*W of his song 
Was, wae's me for Prince Charlie. 

— Glen : A Jacobite Song. 

The Marling flew to the window stane, 

It whistled and it sang, 
And aye the irwer.iivn/ a the tune 

Was " Johnnie tarries long." 

—JehMHit e/ Brraditlee. 

Oxter, the armpit and the space 
between the shoulder and the 
bosom ; sometimes it is used in- 
correctly for the lap ; and to em- 
brace, to encircle with the arms 
in fondness. From the Gaelic 
ticAif, the breast or bosom; 
whence also the Latin uxor, a 
wife, i.f., the wife of one's 
bosom ; and uxoriout, fondly at- 
tached to a wife"; ucAJ mhae, an 
adopted son, the son of one's 
bosom. Jamieson derives oxfrr 



from the Teutonic oxttl, but no 
such word is to be found in the 
German language. The Flemish 
and Dutch have okiel, a gusset, 
which Johnson defines as "an 
angular piece of cloth, inserted 
in a garmcDt, particularly at 
the upper end of the sleeve of 
a shirt, or as a part of the neck." 
This word has a clear but re- 
mote connection with the Gaelic 
vehd. 

He did like ony mavis sing, 
And as I in his oxter sal 
He ca'd me aye his Isiiome thing. 

—Allan Ramsay: 7m Taili 
MitcetUny. 

Here the phrase "sitting in 
his uxtcr " is equivalent to sitting 
folded in his arms, or clasped 
to his bosom. 
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Pack, familiar, intimate, closely 
allied. 

Nac doubt but they were fain o' ither. 

And unco fade and thick thegither, 

Wi' social nose whiles snuff d and howkit. 

—Burns: The Twa Dori. 

Pack is not only used as an 
adjective, but is common as a 
noun in colloquial English, as 
in the phrase, a pad of rascals, 
and a pack of thieves. In this 
sense it is derivable from the 
Gaelic pac orpacca.atroop.a mob. 

Pad, to travel, to ride. Often in 
Scotland when a lady is seen on 
horseback in the rural districts, 
the children of the villages fol- 



low her, crying ont, " Lady pad / 
lady pad I " Jamieson says that 
on pad is to travel on foot, that 
pad, the hoof, is a cant phrase, 
signifying to walk, and that the 
ground is paddit when it has 
been hardened by frequent pass- 
ing and repassing. He derives 
the word from the Latin pa, 
prdii, the foot. It seems, how- 
ever, to be more immediately 
derived from path; pad, to go 
on the path, whether on foot 
or on horseback; from the 
German pfad, the Flemish pad, 
anil >wl - pad , the foot - path. 
Tho English dictionaries erro- 
neously explain pad in the word 
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/•iot-pad, a highway thief. But 
jmuI by itself is never used in the 
sense of steal. Grose's Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue 
1 1. 1 - borrow horse-stealers, 
as if pad signified a horse. The 
phrase really means palh-bor- 
romrt, i.t., borrowers on the 
path or journey. 

Padda, Paddock, a frog or toad ; 
piuldoei itoul , a toad-stool, a wild 
fungus or mushroom. Flemish 
pad und padde, a frog. 

Say* the mother, ■ What noise is that at 
the door, daughter I" " Hoot," say* the 
la*sie, "it'* naelhing but a filthy faJJa.'' 
" Open the door," nay* the mother, " to 
the puir /..v.' i Sae the lassie opened 
the door, and the cam loup, loup, 

loupin' in, and sat doun by the ingle side. 
—Scolluh Sew collrcttJ by Roukmt 
Chambers, iBio. 

Gowks and fools, 
Frae college* and boarding school*, 
May sprout like summer , i . 

In glen or shaw. 
— ButtKS : I 'erm wrillt* at Siliirlt. 

Old Lady Penh, offended with a French 
gentleman for some disparaging remark 
which he had made on Scottish cookery, 
answered him curtly, " Weel I weel ! some 
folk like parritch, and some like faJJxti." 
— Dean Ramsay. 

Paidle. This eminently Scottish 
word has no synonym in the 
English language, nor in any- 
country whore everybody, even 
the poorest, wears shoes or 
boots, and where, to go bare- 
footed, would imply the lowest 
social degradation. But in Scot- 
land, a land of streams, rivulets, 
and bums, that wimple down 
the hills and cross the paths and 
roads, to go barefooted is a 



pleasure and luxury, and a con- 
venience, especially to the chil- 
dren of both sexes, and even to 
young men and women verging 
upon manhood and womanhood. 
An Englishman may padille his 
bout and his canoe, but a Scots- 
man paidlct in the mountain 
stream. How the young chil- 
dren of England love XopaidU, 
may occasionally be seen at the 
sea-side resorts of the southern 
counties in the summer season, 
but the Scottish child in the 
rural districts paidlct all tbu 
year, and needs no holiday for 
the purpose. 

We twa hae faij/ct in the bum, 
Frae morning sun till dine, 
But seas between us braid hae roared, 
Sin' the days of auld lang syne. 

— Burns. 

The remembrance of paid/in' 
when stirred by the singing of 
this immortal song by Scotsmen 
in America, in India, in Africa, 
or at the Antipodes, melts every 
Scottish heart to tenderness, or 
inspires it to patriotism, as every 
Scotsman, who has travelled 
much, very surely knows. 

Paik, n beating, to beat, to thrash, 
to fight, to drub, to strike. 
Jamieson derives t his word from 
the German paulcen, to beat ; 
but there is no such word in that 
language. Paulx in German, 
pauk in Flemish, signifies a 
kettle-drum ; and pauien, to 
beat the kettle-drum, but not 
to beat in any other sense. The 
word is probably from the Gaelic 
pai'jk, to pay ; and also, by an 
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extension of meaning, to pay 
one's deserts by a beating, as in 
the proverb in Allan Ramsay — 
" He's sairest dung that is jxiid 
with his own wand," i.e., he is 
sorest hit who is beaten with 
his own cudgel. 

Paikie. a trull, a prostitute, nfillt 
dejoie, a euphemism from the 
Gaelic pcatadh Ipcaca), a sinner. 
J'aik, a sin ; the French pecker ; 
and the Italian peceare. 

In adullerie he was ta'en— 
Made to be punisht for his faih. 

— faMMMi 

Pang, to fill full, to cram ; 
fu, aa full as one can hold. 
Etymology unknown ; but pos- 
sibly related to the French 
panic, belly; pnntu, large-bel- 
lied ; English paunchy. 

Ixere me on drink ; il gies us mair 
Than cither school or college, 

It kindle* wit, it waukens lair, 
It /,i-< ; ui fu' o' knowledge. 

—Burns ; Tht H.ify Fair. 

Parle, n discourse ; from the 
French parler, to speak ; the 
Italian purlnrt. The Gaelic bcurla 
signifies language, and more par- 
ticularly the English language. 

A toebcr's roe word in a true lover's 
farlt. 

But fc-ie roe my lost, and a fig for the 
warl— Burns : tftg «' tht Hill. 

Parritch or porridge. A formerly 
favourite, if not essential, food of 
the Scottish people of all classes, 
composed of oatmeal boiled in 
water lo a thick consistency, 
and seasoned with salt. This 
healthful food is generally taken 



with milk, but is equally palat- 
able with butter, sugar, beer, 
or wine. It is sometimes re- 
tained in middle and upper class 
families; but among the very 
poor has unfortunately been dis- 
placed by the cheaper and less 
nutritious potato. 

The hailsome parritch, chief o' Scotia's 

food. 

—Burns: C'tttri Sat*r,iay Might. 

Partan. a crnb, from the Gaelic ; 
partanach, al>ounding in crabs; 
parlan-hamlit, epithet applied 
to one who is hard-fisted and 
penurious, who grips his money 
like a crab grips with its claw. 

Ad' there'll be fartaiu and tachiri, 
Aa' singit sheets' heads and a hngglf. 
— Tht VlithiMmt Hridal 

Pash, the bead, the brow, the 
forehead. Allan Ramsay, bar- 
ber and wig-maker, sang of his 
trade : — 

I Iheek (thatch) the out. and line the 
inside, 

Of mony a douce and witty /ash. 
And bailhways gather in the cash. 

A bare path signifies a bald 
head, and mad -paxA is equiva- 
lent to the English madcap. 
Latham's Todd's Johnson has 
path, to pusb or butt like a ram 
or bull, with the head. Path 
was current English in the time 
of Shakspeare, who uses it in 
the " Winter's Tale," in a pas- 
sage which no commentator has 
been able to explain. Loonies, 
suspicious of the fidelity of his 
wife Hermiono, asks his child 
Mamilius— 
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Art thou my calf? 

To which Mamilius replica — 

Yes I if you will, my Lord. 

Leontcs, still brooding on 
bis imaginary wrong, rejoins 
moodily — 

Thou wnnu a rough fiaiA and the ithoots 
thai 1 have 10 be full like me. 

It is nmusing to note into 
what errors the English editors 
of Sbakspearo have fallen, in 
their ignorance of this word. 
Narcs thought that pae/i was 
something belonging to a bull 
— he did not know what — or a 
calf, and Sleevens thought that 
it was the Spanish paz, a kiss. 
Mr. Howard Staunton, the 
editor of Shakspcare, had a 
glimpse of the meaning, and 
thought that path meant a 
"tufted head." Jamieson ac- 
knowledged the word, but at- 
tempted no etymology. Path is 
clearly derivable from the Gaelic 
hatha i«(pronounced 4w«A or path), 
and signifies the foreheatL The 
allusion of the unhappy Leontes 
to the ilimtt 011 In- rough path 
(wrinkled brow) is to the horns 
that vulgar phraseology places 
on the foreheads of deceived 
aud betrayed husbands. Head 
by this gloss, the much-mis- 
understood passage in the 
" Winter's Tale " becomes clear. 

Paughty, proud, haughty, repul- 
sive, bat without having the 
qualities of mind or person to 
justify the assumption of supe- 
riority over others. Probably 
derived from the Flemish pochen, 



to vaunt, to brag, and pochcr, a 
braggadocio, a fanfaron. 

An askin', an askin*. my father dear, 

An askin' 1 beg of thee ; 
Ask not that faughty Scottish lord, 

For him ye ne'er shall see. 

—Ballad of the Gay din-Hawk. 

Yon fiaugkty dog 
That bears the keys of Peter. 

— BuitNs: A Drtam. 

Paumie and taws. All Scottish 
school- boys, past and present, 
have painful knowledge of the 
meaning of these two words. 
I'aumie is a stroke over thu 
open hand, with a cane or tho 
tawt. Tho tawi is a thong of 
leather cut into a fringe at the 
end, and hardened in tho fire. 
It is, and was, the recognised 
mode of punishment for slight 
offences or breaches of dis- 
cipline at school, when thu 
master was unwilling to resort 
to the severer and more de- 
grading punishment, inflicted a 
posteriori, after the fashion of 
Dr. Busby. Paumie is dorived 
from the jialm of the hand, the 
French praume, and taws is the 
plural form of the Gut-liu foot/, 
a rope, a scourge. 

Pawlcy, of a sly humour, wise, 
witty, cautious, discreet, ami 
insinuating,— all in one. There 
is no synonym for this word 
in English. Tho etymology is 
unknown. 

The faivlty auld carle cam owre the lea, 
\Vi' muny good e'ens aud good days to 
me. 

Dear Smith, the sice 'est, Jawkie thief. 
— Bl'k.ns: To Jamix Smith. 
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Peat-Reek and Mountain Dew. 

Peat-Reck is the smoke of peat 
when dried and burned for fuel, 
the flavour of which used to be 
highly appreciated in Scottish 
whiskey, when made by illicit 
distillers in lonely glens among 
the mountains, out of the usuid 
reach of the exciseman. From 
the solitary places of its manu- 
facture, whiskey received I ho 
poetic name of Mountain Deic, 
or the " Dew off Ben Nevis," 
which it still retains. 

Mountain Dew, clear as a Scot's under- 
standing, 

Pure as his conscience wherever he rocs, 
Warm as his heart to the friends he has 
chosen, 

Strong as his arm when he fights with 
his foes ! 

In liquor like this should old Scotland be 
toasted, 

So fill up again, and the pledge well 
renew ; 

Unsullied in honour, our blessings upon 

Scotland for ever t and old Mountain 
Dew /— Mackay. 

Pech, to pant, to How, for want 
of breath. Derived by Jamicson 
from the Danish / ikken, to pal- 
pitate. 

My Pegasus I gat astride, 
And up Parnassus ffchin'. 
— ButMl To Willie Chalmm. 

There comes young Monks of high com- 
plexion, 

Of mind devout, love and arTection : 

And in his court their hot flesh dart (lame), 

Fule father-like with /ten and pant, 

They are ta humble of intercession, 
Their errand all kind women grant. 
Sic tidings heard 1 at the session. 
— Axus Ramsav : Tin £vrrrrerm— 
/•rat tkt SetucH. 



Pechan, the stomach. 

Ev'n the ha' folk fill their fechan 

Wi" sauce, ragouts, and such like trashtrie, 

That's little short o' downright waslric. 

— Burns: Tkt Twa D,ip. 

This word seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic poe, a bag, 
a poke ; and poean, a little bag ; 
and to be ludicrously applied 
to the belly or stomach. The 
English slang peekith, hungry, is 
probably derived from the same 
root, and not from the beak, or 
peek of a bird. 

Pedder-coffe, a pedlar. In Allan 
Hnni.iay's " Evergreen," a poem 
ascribed to Sir David Lyndsay 
is entitled a " Description of 
Pedder-enffi, their having no 
regard to honesty in their voca- 
tion." Bot h pedder and coffe are 
of Teutonio derivation ; ped, 
sometimes written pad, from 
the German pfmt ; Flemish pail, 
a pat h ; and tofft or koffe, from 
kaufen, to buy ; whence a pedlar 
signified a walking merchant 
who carried his wares along 
with him. But it should be 
observed with regard to the 
Teutonic derivation, that in the 
Kymric, or ancient language of 
Wales, more ancient than tho 
German, padd signifies one that 
keeps a course. Attempts have 
been made to trace pedlar to 
ped, a local word in some parts 
of England for a basket : but 
this derivation would not ac- 
count for pedder, a mounted 
highwayman ; for foot-/«i<, a 
highway robber on foot, from 
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the slang expression union); 
Ibieves unci beggnrs to go on 
the pad, i.e., on the tramp. 

Jnniieson derives the Scottish 
peddtr from the barbarous low 
I .M in pcdoriui, i.e., nmtu ambu- 
lant ptdibui. Sir David Lynd- 
say in his poem was exceed- 
ingly indignant, both with the 
FeddtTt and the Coffci, who 
seem to have been in their mode 
of transacting business with 
the country people, whom they 
favoured with their visits on 
their peregrinations through 
districts afar from towns, the 
exact counterparts of the tally- 
men at the present day. He 
recommends, in the interest of 
the people, that wherever the 
" pedder knaves appear in a 
burgh or town where there is 
a magistrate, that their lugs 
should becuttit off," as a warn- 
ing to all cheats nnd regrators. 
A similar outcry is sometimes 
raised against the "tallymen," 
or travelling linendraj>ers and 
haberdashers, who tempt the 
wives of working men, and poor 
people generally, to buy their 
gootls at high prices, and accept 
small weekly payments on ac- 
count, until their extortionate 
bills are liquidated. 

Peel, a border tower, a small for- 
tress, of which few specimens 
are now left standing. A very 
interesting one, however, still 
remains in the town of Melrose. 
Possibly a corruption of biM, 
a shelter. 



And black Joan, frac Crcighton./rf/, 
O' gip«y kith an' kin'. 

—Burns: The Five Car/iiu. 

An' when they came to ihc fair DodheacI 
Right hastily they clam (climbed) (he 
feel, ' 

They loosened the kye out, ane and a', 
An' ranthackled the house right weel. 
—BtrJtr MiiutreUy .- Jamil Tcl/er. 

Peep, to utter a faint cry or sound, 
like an infant or a young bird. 
J'ce/iie-Ktepie, a querulous and 
tearful child ; peep-tma, a feeble 
voice, a weak person who has to 
submit to tho domination of one 
stronger; synonymous with the 
English "sing small." "He 
daurna play peep," he must not 
utter a word in defence of him- 
self. In Dutch and Flemish, 
pi-prn signifies to cry like an 
infant ; anil piep-yong is a word 
for a very young or new-born 
child. The etymology is that 
of pipe, or the sound emitted 
by a tlute or pipe, when gently 
blown upon. 

Pecs weep, a lapwing, or plover; 
peestvee)i-IMe, a contemptible epi- 
thet applied to a feeble, sharp- 
featured man or woman, with a 
shrill but not loud voice, like 
the cry of a plover. 

Peerie. pearie or perie, a hum- 
ming top; sometimes a peg- 
top; from the Gaelic bcur [b 
pronounced as jd), to hum, to 
buzz. Brand, in his well-known 
work on Popular Antiquities, 
quotes Jamie-son as his uutho- 
rity. He defines it to mean a 
peg-top, and adds tluit the 
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name was apparently derived 
from its close similarity to a 
[iear, and that the Scotch origin- 
ally called it a French pear or 
jxarie, because- it was first im- 
ported from France. 

Peik-thank, is, according to 
Jumieson, an ungrateful person, 
one who returns little or no 
thanks for benefits conferred. 
Peik in this phrase seems to l>e 
a corruption and misspelling of 
the Gaelic heay (6 pronounced 
as /»), little. Janiieson derives 
it from the Italian poco. 

The English pick-thank appears 
to have had a different origin 
and meaning, and signifies, 
according to the examples of 
its use in Nares, a sycophant, 
a favourite, a flatterer, who 
strove to pick up, acquire, or 
gather thanks from the great 
and powerful. Sbnkspeare has 
"smiling pick-tliankt, and base 
newsmongers;" Fairfax, "a flat- 
terer, a pick-thank, anil a liar." 

Possibly, however, the Scot- 
tish and English interpretations 
of the word may be more akin 
than might appear at first 
glanco. Sycophants, flatterers, 
and parasites are proverbially 
ungrateful, unless it lie, as La 
Rochefoucauld so wittily asserts, 
• ' for favours to come." 

Pendles, ear-rings ; from pen- 
dants. 

She's got fendlei in her lugs, 
Cockle-shells wad set her better . 

High-heel'd shoon and siller tags. 
And a' the lads are wooin' al her. 



Be a las*ie e'er sae black. 

Cm she ware the penny-tiller, 

Set her up on Tintock lap, 
The wind will blaw a man till her ! 
-Hud's Colltction : Tibbie Fm-iir. 

Pennarts. Jamieson says this 
word means "revenge," and 
quotes the proverbial saying, 
" I'se hne pennarts o' him yet ; " 
suggesting that the derivation 
may be from pennyworth!. It 
is more likely to bo from the 
Gaelic pcin, punishment; pennm, 
revenge ; and pein-ard, high or 
great revenge. 

Penny-fee, wages. Penny is com- 
monly used in Soottish par- 
lance for money generally, as in 
penny-tiller, a great quantity of 
money ; pcnny-tiutitter, the town- 
treasurer; penny ■ wedding, a 
wedding at which every guest 
contributed towards the cx- 
1" ii"- of the marriage festival; 
penny-friend, a friend whose 
only friendship is for his friend's 
money. The French use denier, 
and the Italians danari, in the 
tamo sense, 

Pcny is ane hardy knyght, 
Peny is mekyl of myght, 
Peny of w rong he makcth ryght 
In every country where he go. 
— Ritsow's Ancient Stnfi anJ 
Ballails : A Seng in Praitt 
of Sir Peny. 

My riches a's my fenny-fte. 
Ami I maun guide it canny, O. 
— Burns : My Nnnmie, O. 

Pensy, proud, conceited; above 
one's station. Probably a cor- 
ruption of pensive or thought- 
ful 
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Helen Walker was held among her 
equals 10 be ft fly, but the facts brought 
to prove this accusation seem only to 
evince a strength of character superior 10 
those around her. —Scott: Ilcarto/ Mid- 
lothian. 

Perlins or pearlins, fine linen 
ornamented with lace work or 
knitted work. 

Oh where, oh where, is her auld son, 

Spak out the Lammikin ; 
He's gane to buy fitnrlini 

Oiii our lady lye in. 
These fauritm she shall never wear, 

Spok out the Lammikin. 

— Herd's Collection: Lammikin. 

Pernickitie (sometimes written 
priy-nickitie), precise about 
trifles; finicking, over -dainty, 
trim, neat, nicely dressed, 
adorned wilh trilling articles 
of finery, or knick - knackets. 
Etymology doubtful. 

The English are sae fiemickity about 
wllat Ihcy eat, but no sac ferruckity aliout 
wlmt they drink.— iVucte* Amdroiiamr. 

Peuter or peuther, to canvass, to 
solicit votes, to thrust one's 
self forward in election times to 
ask for support ; from t he Gaelic 
put, to thrust, and putair, one 
who thrusts ; anil the Flemish 
penUrcn, to poke one's fingers 
into other people's business, — 
rendered in the French and 
Flemish Dictionary (1868), 
" pousser les doigts, dans quel- 
que chose." 

He has feuthertd Queensferry and In- 
vcrkeithing, and they say he will begin to 
fieuther Stirling next week.— Jamiesoh. 

Philsbeg or fillabeg. the kilt as 
worn by the Highlanders ; lite- 



rally a little cloth; from the 
Gaelic filcmlh, a cloth, a woven 
garment, and beay, little. 

Oh to sec his tartan trews, 
Bonnet blue, and high-heeled shots, 
Philaheg aboon his knee— 
That's the laddie I'll gang wi'. 

— GeuDEs : Lewie Con/on. 

V faith, quo' John, 1 got sic (legs (frights) 
Wi' their claymore and fihilabegi. 
If I face them again, deil break my legs, 
So I wish you a good mornin'. 

—/acooite Balla.i: II: Johnnie Co/V. 

They put on him a fhitat<rg. 
An' up his dowp they rammed a peg, 
How he did skip, and he did r->ar, 
The deils ne'er saw sic fun before. 

They took him niest to Satan's ha'. 
There 10 lilt wi' his grandpapa ; 
Says Cumberland, I'll no gang ben 
For fear I meet wi' Charlie's men. 

— Jacobite Ballad : Bonnie Laddie 
Highland Laitdie. 

Pickle, a small quantity; from 
the Italian piccolo, small, nkiu 
to the Gaelic heay (or pcay), little. 
Pielle in familiar English, as 
applied to a small, unruly, and 
troublesome boy, is of the same 
origin ; " a woe pickle sant," 
a very small quantity of salt ; 
" a pickle o' tow, 1 ' n small quan- 
tity of tlnx or hemp for spinning 
into yarn. Pickle is sometimes 
used for pilfer, to steal small 
things. " To pickle in one's ain 
pock, or pcuk," i.e., to take 
grain out of one's own bog, is a 
proverbial expression signifying 
to depend on one's own resource* 
or exertions. A hen is said to 
"pickle np" when she scorches 
for and feeds on grain. The 
word, in these senses, is not from 
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the same source as pickle, to pre- 
serve in salt or vinegar. 

She gies the herd a /.-', •;.'< nits 
And twa red-checkit apples. 

— Burns ! mAm/Ai 

Pig, an earthen pitcher or other 
vessel, a flower-pot. Piggerie, 
a place for the manufacture of 
crockery and earthenware. Pig- 
man and pigici/e, hawkers of 
crocker)*, or keepers of shops 
where earthenware U sold ; from 
the Gaelic pigcadh, an earthen 
pot or jar; pigean, a little pot ; 
pigtadair, a potter or manufac- 
turer of crockery. The English 
pig iron, iron in a lump, before 
its final manufacturing by fire 
into a superior quality, seems 
to be derived from its coarse 
nature, as resembling the masses 
of clay from which crockery anil 
earthenware are formed by the 
similar agency of fire. 

My Paisley /r^cy 
Contain* my drink, DM then, oh, 
No wine* did e'er my brains engage 
To lempi my mind lo sin, oh. 

— CiiAMUBKs'sAVi'.'i A. mgi ■' The 
Country I. tut. 

She thai gangs to the well wP ill-will 
Either the //^breaks or the water will spill. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scats Ptwert>s. 
Where the /tg'i brokcu, let the shards lie. 

—Idem. 

An English lady, who had never before 
been in Scotland, arranged to spend the 
niKht at a respectable inn, in a small pro- 
vincial town in the south. Desiring !o 
make her as comfortable a* possible, Grirzy, 
the chambermaid, on showing her to the 
bedroom. said— 

■ Would you like to hae a pig in your 
1*1 this cauld nicht, mem?" 

11 A what ? " said the lady. 

" A /ig, mem ; I will pat a fig in your 
bed lo keep yoa warm ! " 



" Leave the room, young woman ; yuur 
mistress shall hear of your insolence." 

" Nae offence, I hope, mem. It was my 
mistress bade mc ask it, an' I'm sure she 
meant it oot o' kindness." 

The lady was puzzled, but feeling satis- 
fied that no insult was intended, she looked 
at the girl and then said pleasantly — 

M Is it common in this country for ladies 
to have/#^j in their beds?" 

" Gentlemen hae them tac, mem, when 
ihc weather's cauld. I'll sleek the mouth 
o't an' tic it up in a clout." 

A right understanding was come to at 
last, and the lady found the /ig with hot 
water in her bed not so disagreeable as she 
imagined.— Douglas's Scottish Wit and 
Humour. 

A rich Glasgow manufacturer, an illi- 
terate man who had risen from the ranis, 
having ordered a steam yacht, sent far a 
London artist to decorate the panels in 
the principal cabin. The artist asked what 
kind of decoration he required ? The reply 
was, Ony thing sim/U, just a fig vi a 
Jltrtttr. Great was the surprise of the 
Glasgow body when the work was com- 
pleted, lo see that the decoration con- 
sisted of swine, each wilh a flower in its 
jaws, which had been painted oil every 
panel. He made no complaint — paid the 
bill, and declared the effect to be satisfac- 
tory, though " it was no exactly what he 
had meant in ordering it." — Traits of 
Scottish Life. 

Pike, to pick and steal ; pikie t one 
addicted to pilfering and petty 
thefts. 

By these /khers and Healers. 

— Shak&pbakk : Hamlet. 

Pinch and drouth, hunger and 

thirst. 

Nae mair wi' /inch ami drouth well pine 
As we hae done— a dog's propinc — 
But quail our draughts o' rosy wine. 
Carle ! ait' the king come. 

—JacoHte Song, 

Pinkie-small, the snudlest candle 
that is made, the weakest kind 
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of table beer, anything email. 
The word is also applied to tbo 
eye when contracted. 

There's a wee pinkit hole in Ihc stock- 
ing.— Jamie&on. 

Possibly this word is from the 
Latin puwtut, a point, or from 
the Dutch anil Flemish pink, 
the little linger, and pink-ougen, 
to look with half-closed eyes. 
The Kymric pine signifies a 
small branch or twig. 

Pirrie-dog. a dog that follows nt 
his masters heels ; pirrit, to 
follow and fawn upon one, like 
u dependant, for what can be 
gained from or wheedled out 
of him. Jamicson derives this 
word from the Teutonic poena, 
or paaren, to pair or couple ; 
and refers to parry, an Aber- 
deenshire word, with a quota- 
tion, " When one says parry, 
a say parry," signifying that 
when anything is said by a 
person of consequence, It is 
echoed by every one else. The 
true origin lioth of pirrie and 
the Aberdouian parry seems to 
be the Gne.lic peire, a polite word 
for the breech. A dog that fol- 
lows ut the htrlt is a euphemism 
foralessmcntionablepart of the 
person. Jamieson suggests that 
the Aberdeenshire parry is de- 
rived from the French il parait ; 
but the Gaelic peire better suits 
the humour of the aphorism. 

Piss-a-bed, a vulgar name for 
the dandelion or taraxacum — a 
beautiful, though despised, wild 



flower of the fields. The word 
appears to have originated in 
Scotland, and thence to have 
extended to England. It is a 
corruption of tbe Gaelic pita, 
a cup, and buidhr, yellow — a 
yellow cup, not, however, to 
bo confounded with buttercup, 
■mother wild flower — the com- 
panion in popular affection of 
the daisy. 

The daisy has ils poets — all have striven 
It* world-wide reputation lo prolong : 

But here's its yellow neighbour I— who 
has given 
The dandelion a song ? 

Come, little sunflower, patient in neglect, 
Will ne'er a one of them assert Ihy 
claim, 

But, passing by, contemptuously connect 

Thee and thy Scottish name? 
— RonEKT Lkigiiton : Tea DandtlUn. 

Several years before Robert 
Leigbton strove to vindicate 
the fair fame of the dandelion, 
a couplet in its praise appeared 
in the Illuitratrd London AVirj, 
in a poem entitled " Under the 
Hedge":— 

Dandelions with milky ring, 
Coins of the mintage of the spring. 

Pit-dark, dark as in the bottom 
of a pit. 

'Ti. yet fit-Jark, the yard a' black about, 
And the night fowl begin again to shout. 

—Ross's IlrUiwre. 

It Is very proboble that pit- 
dark was the original form of 
the English pitch-dark, as dark 
as pitch, as dark us for, or 
coal tar. The etymology from 
pit, a hole, is preferable. 
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Pixie, a fuiry. This Scottish 
word is used in somo jiarts of 
England, particularly in the 
south and west. It has been 
supposed to be a corruption of 
fuck, or puckic, little puck, 
sometimes called Robin Good- 
fellow. It is more probably 
from the Gaelic bcag (peg), little, 
■M (shee), a fairy, anglicised 
into pixie, a little fairy, a fairy 
sprite. Puck is the name of one 
particular goblin and sprite in 
Shakspeare, and in popular 
tradition ; but the pixia are 
multitudinous, and the words 
puck nod jrixie arc from different 
sources. The English puck is 
the word that, in one variety 
or another, runs through many 
European languages. The Welsh 
or Kymric has jncca (pooca), a 
goblin, a sprite, the Gaelic bocan, 
and Lowland Scottish boyit, tho 
Kussian buy, the Dutch and 
Flemish tpook, the German ipuk, 
to. 

Pixie-rings are fairy-rings, sup- 
posed to bo made in tho gross 
by the footsteps, not of one 
puck, but of many little sprites 
that gamble by moonlight on 
the gTeen j.i'xie-ifW, a popular 
name for the fungus, sometimes 
allied toad-stool ; pixic-lcd, be- 
wildered and led astray by tho 
iip\it Jatvui, Jack o' Lantern, or 
Will o" the Wisp. 

Plack, an ancient Scottish coin 
of the vnlue of une-twelftb of 
an English penny. 



There'* your plack an' my flack. 
An 1 Jenny's bawbee. 

— Old Song. 

Nae howdie gets a social night, 
Or /flack frae them. 

— Burns : Scotch Drink* 
Stretch a joint to catch a /lack. 
Abuse a brother to his back. 

— Bukns : To Gavin Hamilton* 

The word is probably derived 
from the ancient Flemish coin, 
a plaqucttc, current before the 
introduction into the Nether- 
lands of tho French money, 
reckoned by francs ancl cen- 
times. 

Plea, a lawsuit ; the substitution 
of the aggregate of law for the 
segregate. The English verb, to 
plead, lias received in Scottish 
parlance a past tense which does 
not correctly belong to it, in 
tho phrase, " he pled guilty," in- 
stead of '• he plradcd guilty," as 
if plead were a word of Teutonic 
origin and subject to the Teu- 
tonic inflexion which governs 
mast of the ancient English 
verbs, which are derived from 
tho Dutch, German, or Dan- 
ish, snch as "bleed, bled;" 
"blow, blew;" "run, ran;" 
" freeze, froze," &o. Ac Verbs 
derived from tho Latin and 
French cannot be correctly con- 
jugated in the past tense, ex- 
cept by tho addition of d or td 
to the infinitive, as in "coerce, 
coerced ; " " plead, pleaded." 

Nae /lea is best. (It is best not 10 go 10 
law at nW.y—OU Prmitr*. 

When neighbours anger at a fit*. 

The barley line 
Cements the quartet — Burms. 
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Plislcie. a trick, n pmnk. From 
the Gaelic plnotgach, a sudden 
noise, a flash, a blaze 

Her lost militin fired her blood, 
Dcil na they never mae do guid, 
Played her that pliskie. 
— Burns : Author' 1 Earnest Cry 
and Prayer. 

Ghaist ! ma cerlic, I sail ghaist litem 1 
If they had their head* a* muckle on their 
wark as on her damn*, they wadna play 
»ic ptietrcsl— Scott : St. Kenan's Welt. 

Plooky , swollen , blotchy , pimpled. 
From the Gaelic ptoc, u tumour, 
a banch, a knob, a swelling. 
The English slung Mute, a swell, 
is probably from the same root. 

PI,Mky, plaoky arc your cheeks, 

And plooky is your chin, 
And plooky arc your armis twa 

My bonnie queen's layne in. 

— Scott's Minstrels of the Scottish 
Border: Sir Hugh Le Blonde. 

Plotcock. the devil ; the dweller 
in the pit of hell, the fiend, tho 
arch enemy. This singular word, 
or combinat ion of words, appears 
in Jauiieson as "from the Ice- 
landic Hlotynd, a name of I he 
Scandinavian Pluto; or UMok 
— from blot, to sacrifice; and 
kotn, to swallow — i.e., the swal- 
lower of sacrifices." May not 
n derivation be found nearer 
home than in Iceland: in the 
Gaelic blot (pronounced plot), n 
pit. a cavern ; and to con- 
spire, to tempt, to cheat ? 

Since you can cog. I II play no more with 
you. 

— 5hahsi'EA»b : Love'i Labour's Lost 
Lies, coggeries, and impostures. 

— Hub 



The Kymric has coeijinm, or 
eogio, to cheat, to trick. To toy 
dice was to load tho dice for tho 
the purpose of cheating; and 
cogger, in old English, signified 
a swindler, a cheat . This deri- 
vation would signify the cheat, 
the tempter who dwells in the 
carcTii or bottomless pit of hell ; 
and might have been included 
by Burns in his " Address to 
the Dcil," among the other 
names which he bestows upon 
that personage, 

Plout. plouter, to wade with dif- 
ficulty through mire or water ; 
akin to the English plod, as in 
the lino in Gray's Elegy : — 

The ploughman homewards plods his 
weaTy way. 

From the Gaelic plvdcin, a clod 
of mud or mire, n small pool of 
water; jjotianaclul, tho act of 
paddling in the water or the 
mud. 

Flouting through thick and thin. 

—Grose. 
Many a weary plouter she cost him 
Through gutters and glaur. 

— Jamieson : Popular Ballade. 
Had it no been, Mr. North, for your 
ploiolcrin in a' the rivers and lochs o' 
Scotland, like a Newfoundland dog. 

— Xoctci Ambrosianor. 

Ploy, a plot, scheme, contri- 
vance. 

I wish he raayna hae been at the liottom 
o' the ploy bimscl'.— Scott ; Kob Key. 

Pluff, a slight emission or short 
puff of smoke, either from a 
tobacco-pipe or of gas from a 
burning coal; possibly of the 
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some derivation as the English 
puff, » slight, short or sudden 
movement of the wind or the 
breath. 

Pockpud, an abbreviation of the 
contemptuous epithet of pork- 
pudding applied by the Scottish 
multitude to the English, in the 
bygone days when the English 
were as unpopular in Scotland 
as the Scotch still are among 
the more ignorant of the lower 
classes in England. 

They gloom, Ihcy glower, ihcy look sac 
big, 

Al ilka stroke they fell a Whig : 
They'll fnght the fuds o" the /'ockpndt, 
For mony a buttock '« bare coming. 

— Jacobite Seng, 1745. 

The F.nglUh pockpuddings ken nae 
better. — Sik Walter Scott : H'averley. 

Pock-shalcings. a humorous and 
vulgar term applied to the Inst 
born child of a large family, 
expressive of the belief that no 
more ore to be expected. 

Poind, to lay a distraint on a 
debtor's goods, to make a seiz- 
ure for non-payment or arrears 
of rent. The word was once 
current in English, and survives 
in a corrupt form, as impound, 
and pourut, an enclosure for 
stray cattle. The officer whose 
duty it was to impound was 
formerly called a pindar, a 
word that survives in tradition 
or legend in the " Pindar of 
Wakefield," celebrated in con- 
nection with the deeds, real or 
fubulous, of Robin Hood and his 
merry bond of poachers and out- 



laws. The etymology is from 
the French poignr, the closed 
fist, and etnpoigner, to seize. 
Muliipl--/.-...-/.'..;/ is a Scottish 
law-phrase, expressive of a series 
of poindiny: 

An* was na I a weary wight, 

They pain J my gear and blew my knight : 

My servants a' for life did flee, 

An' left me in ejlremitie. 

— Lament 0/ the Border Widow. 

"A puir poind" signifies a 
weak, silly person, metaphori- 
cally applied to one who is not 
substantial enough to take hold 
of, intellectually or morally ; one 
of no account or importance. 

Point, an old Scottish word for 
state of body ; almost equivalent 
to the modern "form," which 
implies good condition generally 
of body, mind, and manners. 

Murray said that he never saw the Queen 
in better health or in better faint. — 
Roiiutsum : Hiitmy of Mary Queen 0/ 

Scoti. 

This is a French idiom, nearly allied to 
thai which is now familiar to English ears, 
en fion point. "In belter paint" signifies 
more plump, or in fuller habit of body. — 
Jamikson. 

The word point has so many 
meanings, all derivable from and 
traceable to the Latin punctui, 
such as the point of a weapon ; 
puncture, the pinch of a sharp 
weapon ; punctual, true to the 
point of time, or the time ap- 
pointed, 4c, as to suggest that 
the etymology of point, in the 
sense of the French en bon point, 
and of the old Scotch, as used 
by Robertson in his reference to 
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Queen Mary, must be other than 
punctua. An 6on point is euphem- 
istic for st,, ut, fat, fleshy, In- 
clining to corpulency — all of 
which words imply the reverse 
of pointtd. It is possible that 
the true root is tho Gaelic bun 
(b pronounced as p), foundation, 
root ; applied to one who is in 
solid and substantial health or 
condition of body ; well formed 
and established, physically and 
morally. The word is indica- 
tive of stability rather than of 
sliarpness or pointedness. The 
now current slang of " form," 
derived from tho language of 
grooms, jockeys, and racing 
men, springs from the same idea 
of healthiness and good condi- 
tion. The Gaelic bunanta signi- 
fies firm, well-set, and estab- 
lished. The colloquial and 
vulgar word bum is from the 
same root of bun, and produces 
fundament; the French fondc- 
mint, the bottom, the founda- 
tion. 

Post, to trump, to tread. To pott 
the linen was to tread upon it 
with the bare feet in the wash- 
ing -tub, a common practice 
among the women of the work- 
ing-classes in Sootland. Seen 
for the first time by English 
travellers in the far North, the 
fashion excited not only their 
surprise, but sometimes their 
admiration, by the display of 
the shapely limbs of the bonnic 
Highland and Lowland lassies 
engaged in the work, with their 
petticoats kilted up to tho knee, 



without the faintest suspicion 
of immodesty. Pott is derived 
from the Gaelic, " to tread ; " 
p>iUtdh, treading; poatanach, a 
little child that is just begin- 
ning to walk or tread. The 
word is thus of a different origin 
and meaning from pott, an office, 
a station, a place, which is de- 
rived from tho Latin poiitum. 
The pott-ojice and the postal 
service, words which are com- 
mon to nearly all the European 
languages, are more probably 
traceable to the Gaelic and 
Celtic source, in the sense of 
tread and tramp, than to the 
Latin poiitum. The postman 
trcadi his accustomed rounds 
to the great convenience of 
the public in all civilised coun- 
tries. 

In scouring; woollrn clothe* or coarse 
linen when the strength of ami and manual 
frictioo are found insufficient, the High- 
land women put them in a tub with a 
proper quantity of water, and l'»en with 
petticoats tucked up commence the opera- 
tion of frosting. When three women arc 
engaged, one commonly tramps in the 
middle, and the others tramp around her. 
Thi* process is called ftntaJA.— Akm- 
strong's Gaelic Dicti<M*ry t i&ao. 

Pot, a deep pool, or eddy in a 
river. 

The neUt step that she waded in, 

She waded to the chtn : 
The deepest /-•/ in Clyde water 

They gat sweet Willie in. 
-Ballad 4>/ \Villi< *^ M*y Margate t. 

Pow or powe, the head ; from the 
old English poll. The impost 
called the " Poll-tax," that 
created such great dissatisfac- 
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tion in the days of Wat Tyler, 
was a personal tax on the head 

or poll. 

There U little wit in his fow 
That lights the candle at the low (or fire]. 
—Allan Ramsay':, itvrt I'rwtrbs. 

The miller was of manly make, 

To meet him was nae mows [joke] ; 

There durst not ten cum him lo take. 
Sac noylil (thumped! he their jtfMfc 
—Christ s Kirk on the GretH. 

Fat pouches bode lean Jvwi. — Allan 
Kamsav's Scots Pnverts. 

Blessings on your frosty few, 
John Anderson, my jo. 

—Burns. 

Powsondie. Sheep's head hroth. 
This word occurs in the humo- 
rous ballad by Francis Seraple, 
" Fy let us a" to the bridal," 
which contains an nmple list of 
all the dainty eatables served up 
at a marriage-feast among the 
rural population of Scotland in 
the seventeenth century. 

And there'll he fadges and bracken, 
And fouth ■■' gude gebbocks o* skate, 

/'owsouJie and drammock and crowdie, 
And caller nowtc-feet on a plate. 
— Watson's Collection, 1706. 

The word is compounded of 
jiovr, the head, and toud.it, broth. 

Powt. a young fowl or chicken ; 
from the French, poult and 
mull* ; in English, poultry nnd 
po ultcrcr. 

Ye peep (chirp or pipe) like a fimvi, 
O Tammy, my man, arc ye turned a saunt 7 
— Hkw Ainm 1 1 : Tarn #' tht Bollock. 

Pree, to taste, to sip, " to prtt the 
mou," to kiss the mouth. A 
story b ts long been current that 



a young English nobleman, 
visiting at Gordon Castle, hail 
boasted that during his six 
weeks' shooting in the north he 
had acquired bo much Scotch 
that it was impossible to puzzle 
him. The beautiful and cele- 
brated Duchess of Gordon took 
up his challenge, and defied him 
to interpret the sentence, "Come 
pree my bonnie mou, my canty 
callant." It was with intense dis- 
gust that he afterwards learned 
what a chance he bad lost by 
his ignorance. 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 
Sic talcs 1 doubt are a' deceit. 
At any rale it's hardly meet, 

To/nv their sweets before folk. 
— CifAM&Ffts's Scotch Songs: Bthim 
Vou rut before Folk. 

Preen, a pin ; from the Gaelic 
prim, a pin ; pri neachan, a lit! lc 
pin ; jirinick, to secure with pins. 

Prick-me-dainty, prick - ma-leeric. 
These two apparently ridiculous 
phrases have the same meaning, 
that of a finical, conceited, super- 
fine person, in bis manners or 
dress, one who affects airs of 
superiority — without the neces- 
sary qualifications for the part 
he assumes. Jamieson suggests 
that prick-me-dainty is from the 
English prick-tut-ila intili/ 1 Of 
prick-ma-lcerie, he conjectures 
nothing. Both phrases seem to 
be traceable to the Gaelic breach, 
line, beautiful, braw ; and iltsmm, 
complete, finished, perfected , 
and Uor or leoir, enough, sutll- 
cient, entirely; so that prick- 
MC-daintg 1 itself mto a 
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corruption of brtagh-mc-deanta, 
I am beautifully perfect ; and 
prick - mo - Uerie into breayh - ma- 
lt or, I am beautiful entirely. A 
comic and scornful depreciation 
underlies both phrases. 

Prig, to cheapen, to beat down 
the price ; whence the English 
word prig, a conceited person, 
who thinks he knows better 
than other people. The English , 
" to prig" in the sense of com- 
mitting a petty theft, appears 
to have no connection with the 
Scottish word. 

Men who grew wise priggim ower hop* 
and raisins. 

— Burns : Tht Brigi oj Ayr. 
Anc o' the street-musician crew 
Is busy priggin wi' him now ; 
An' twa a '.iM snngs he wean are new, 

He pawns on Jock ; 
For an auld hod o' coals half fou, 
A wccl-malched trolce. 
— Jamks Ballantine : Coal Jock. 

Jamieson defines to prig as 
to haggle, and derives it from 
the Flemish prachgtn, to beg ; 
French brigucr, barter, from 
brigve, " recherchcr avco ar- 
deur." 

Prig.— I don't know how this word in 
Scotch means to cheapen, and in English 
to steal ; perhaps there is some connection 
which a knowledge of the root from which 
it comes would help us to understand. 
frig, as a conceited person, is purely a 
conventional use of the word. Prig in 
Scotch has also the meaning of earnestly 
to entreat. " 1 prigged wi' him for mair 
nor an' hour that h« shouldoa leave me.'' 
— R. Dkknnan, 

Prink and preen. Prink signifies 
to adorn, to dress out in finery ; 



prccn or prtin, a pin— or to pin ; 
and prtm-htad, a pin's head. 

She has /nN*/<r"hersell and prtcn'd hersell 

By the ae light o' the mune. 
And she's awa to Castelhaugh 
To speak wi' young Tamlane. 

— Mimtrtlty of the Scottiih Border ; 
/■'.:/,'.: / " tht Young .'.!■■ .'.i'.v 

Prinkling, a slight pricking; a 
tingling sensation, either of 
jiain or pleasure. 

Her wily glance I'll ne'er forget, 

The dear, the lovely blinkin' o'l, 
Has pierced me through and through 
the heart, 
And plagues me in the prinkling o't. 
The parson kissed the tinker's wife, 
An' coudna preach for thinking o't. 
— Chambers's Scottish Songs : Lore's 
Like a Dizziness. 

Prog, to goad, to stab, to thrust, 
to prick, to probe; metaphori- 
cally, to taunt, to gibe, to pro- 
voke by a sarcastic remark ; a 
sting, a lance, an arrow. From 
the Kymric proc, a thrust ; and 
pruciaic, to thrust or stab. 

Propine, a gift, or the power of 
giving. Also drink-money — 
equivalent to the German word 
trink-geld, the French pourboin; 
and the English lip. To propine 
also means to pledge another in 
drinking, or to touch glasses in 
German fashion. 

If I were there and in thy pre/int, 
Oh, what wad ye do to me. 

— Border Minttrtlsif : Lady A nut. 

Puirtith, poverty. 

Oh puirtith cauld, and restless love, 

Vc wreck my peace at ween ye ; 
Vet puirtith a' 1 could forgi'c. 
An" 'twerna for my Jcanie. 

— Burns. 
L 
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Punchy, thick, short, squat, and 
broad ; applied to the human 
frame. From the Gaelic tun, 
foundation ; and bunaich, to 
establish firmly on a broad 
foundation. 

Purlicue, the unnecessary flourish 
which people sometimes affix at 
the end of their signatures; also, 
a whim, a caprice ; and, in de- 
rision, the summing up of a 
judgment, and the peroration 
of a sermon or a speech. The 
French par la queue, by the tail 
or finish, has been suggested as 
the derivation. 

Puslic (more properly builick), 
a cow-sherd, gathered in the 
fields when dried bythe weather, 
and stored for winter fuel by 
the poor. According to Jamie- 
son, this is a Dumfriesshire and 



Galloway word, and used in 
such phrases as " dry as a jiui- 
lick," and "as light as a j<i«- 
/tcjfc." It is compounded of the 
two Gaelic words buae, cow- 
dung ; and Uag, a dropping, or 
to drop or let fall I used in a 
similar sense to the English 
" horse-droppings," applied to 
the horse-dung gathered in the 
roads. 

Pyle, n small quantity ; small as 
a hair, or as a grain. From the 
Latin pilut, French poil. 

The cleanest corn that e'er was dight 
May hoe some fiyifs o caff in. 

—Burns: The UncoGuiJ. 

Pyot, a magpie ; from the Gaelic 

pighc, a bird. 

I tent it a fiyel 
Sat chntterin' on the house heid. 
— Andrew Sutar : Symaa and 

Jantt. 
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Quarters, a place of residence or 
abode, a domicile, an apartment 
or lodging. 

An' it's oh for sicc&n fuariert 
As I gat yesternight. 
— King J antii y. : Will Gang 
Nat Mair a,-Rei>in. 

Quarter; in this senso, is not 
derived from i/uatuor, or from 
the fourth part, as is generally 
asserted in the dictionaries, and 
exemplified by the common 
phrase, " From which quarUr 
does the wind blow ? " i.e., from 



which of the four points of the 
compass? The true derivation 
of ipiarter, the French gum-fur, 
and of the military functionary, 
the Quarter- master General, is 
the Gaelic ouairt, a circle. 
'• Paris," says Bescherelle iu his 
French Dictionary, " was for- 
merly divided into four quar- 
ters; it is now divided into 
forty-eight, which, if quarltrt 
were translated intoci'nfc, would 
not be an incongruous expres- 
sion, as it is when quarter rcpre- 
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sents a fourth part only." The 
French use the word arrontlitic- 
ment in the same sense, which 
supports the Gaelic etymology. 
The quarter or habitation of a 
bird is its nest, which is a eirele. 
"The circle of one's acquaint- 
ance," and " the social circle," 
are common expressions ; and 
the points of the compass are 
all points in a circle, which, as 
all navigators know, are con- 
siderably more than four. 

Quean, wench, winklot. These 
ore all familiar or disrespectful 
terms for a woman. 

I wat she was a cantie -ueam, 
And weel could dance the Highland 
walloch. 

— Keys IVi/i. 

By that the dancin' was all done, 
Their leave took lev or mair, 

When the winAlots and the woers turn'd 
To see it was heart -soir. 

—Ptilix to tkt Play. 

Quean, like queen, seems to ori- 
nate in the Greek yvr, a woman ; 
Danish quindc, a woman ; quin- 
delig, feminine; Gaelic gin, to 
beget, to generate ; gincal, off- 
spring. Wench, by the common 
change of gu into w, as in war 
for guerre, is from the samo 
root. Wink-lot, or vxneh-lct, as 
a little >■-. >!••/■ or quean, is of the 
same parentage. 

Queer cuffin. English and Scot- 
tish gipsy slang — a justice of 
the peace. This phrase is of 
venerable antiquity, and is a 
relic of the Druidical times 



when the arch-druid, or chief 
priest, was called ••■■Mi (coin), 
since corrupted into cuffin. The 
arch-druid was the chief ad- 
ministrator of justice, and sat 
in his coir, or conrt (whence 
queer), accessible to all sup- 
pliants ; like Joshua, Jephtha. 
Eli, and Samuel, judges of 
Israel. A Druidical proverb, 
referring to this august per- 
sonage of the olden time, is 
still current among the Gaelic- 
spcuking )>opulation of the 
Highlands, that " the stone is 
not nearer to the ground on 
which it rests, than is the ear 
of Coibhi to those who apply to 
him for justice." 

Queet. an ankle; sometimes writ- 
ten cute (which see). 

The firslan step that she stcpt in, 

She steppit to the aueet ; 
" Ochone ! alas I " said that lady, 

" The water's wondrous deep." 

— Buciian's Ancient MUN Tkt 
DroxviuJ Lovers. 

1 let him cool his cutu at the door. 
— JaMIEV-n : AberdtiHikirt Proverb. 

Quey, a young cow ; from the 
Danish quay, cattle, the Ger- 
man ricA, the Dutch and Flem- 
ish vec 

Amang the brachans on the lirae, 
Between her and the moon, 

The Dcil, or el*e some outler quey. 
Gal up and gae n croon. 

— Burks: HallowSe*. 

The cow wa% eager to browse the pas- 
turage on which she hod been fed when 
she was a young and happy quey.—Noctes 
Ambroiiama. 
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Rad, to fear, to be afraid, or to 
guess. 

1 am right rad of treasonry. 

— Song of the Outlaw Murray. 

O ance ye danced upo' the knowes, 

And ance ye lightly sang, 
But in berrying <•' a bee byke 
I'm raj ye gal a slang. 
— Burns : Ye kat been a' virang, 
Latiit. 

Jamieson derives rad from the 
Danish raed. afraid, which 
meets the sense of the passage 
in which it is used by Burns. 
The sense, however, would be- 
equally well rendered by a 
derivation from the Danish, 
Flemish, and Dutch raad, Ger- 
man ratlicn, to guess or conjec- 
ture. 

Ram and ran. The Scottish lan- 
guage contains many expressive 
and humorous words commenc- 
ing with the syllables ram and 
rtm, which are synonymous, 
and imply force, roughness, 
disorder ; and which appear to 
bo primarily derived from the 
Gaelic ran, to roar, to bluster. 
Among others are — randy, viol- 
ent or quarrelsome ; rampage, a 
noisy frolic, or an outburst of ill- 
humour, a word which Charles 
Dickens revived and rendered 
popular in the English verna- 
cular ; ramgumhoelc, rough, rug- 
ged, coarse ; ranuhackt*, old, 
worn out with rough usage. 



Our ramgumhock glum gudeman, 
Is out and owre the water. 

— Burns : Had / the Wfte. 

Rangunshock. This seems to be 
u corruption of the Gaelic ran, 
to roar ; gun, without ; and teach 
(pronounced ihach), alternation, 
it, to roar incessantly, without 
alternation of quiet. 

Rant, to be noisily joyous; rand, 
merry-makings, riotous bnt joy- 
ous gatherings ; ranter, a merry- 
maker. From the Gaelic, 

My name is Rob the ranter. 

— Maggie Lauder. 

From out the life o' publick haunu, 
But thee, what were our fairs and route, 
Ev'n godly meetings o' the saunts 

By thee inspired. 
When gapin' they besiege, the tent* 

Arc doubly fired. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink. 

Rattan, rottan. a rat. In Flemish 
the word is written rat or rot. 
Ilaudrom, in the following quo- 
tation, is a familiar name for 
u cat. 

Then that curst carmagnole, old Satan, 
Watches like baudrone by a rattan, 
Our sinful souls to get a claut on. 

—Burns: Cabatl De Peyeten. 

"Wonderful man, Dr. Candllsh," said 
one clergyman to another. "What ver- 
satility of talent. He's fit for onyihing I " 
" Aye, aye I that's true ; put htm dooo 
a hole, he'd make a capital rottan!'— 
Anecdotee o/ Scottish H'it and Humour. 
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Rax. to reach ; taught, reached ; 
a corruption, or perhaps the 
original of the modern English 
word. 

Never rax a boon your reach. 

The auld guidman raught down the pock. 

— Burns: Hallowe'en. 

And ye may nur Corruption's neck. 
And gi'e her for dissection. 

— Burns : A Dream. 

" ffatmen spaul o' that bubbly Jock." 
Reach me a wing of that turkey.— Dean 
Ramsav. 

Ream, to froth like beer, or 
sparkle like wine, to effervesce, 
to cream ; from the German 
rahmcn, to froth ; ra&ni, yeast ; 
Flemish room. 

Fast by an ingle, blcexing finely, 

Wi' reaming swots that drank divinely. 

The swats sae reamed in Tammy's noddle, 
Fair play ! he cared na dcils a Toddle. 

—Burns : Tarn d Shanter. 

The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream. 

—Burns: The na Dogs. 
That merry night we got the corn in. 
Oh sweetly then thou rtams the horn in. 

— Burns: Scotch Drink. 

Reaming dish, a shallow dish for 
containing the milk until it is 
ready for being creamed. 

Red-wud, stark, raging mad. 

And now she's like to run red-wud 

About her whisker. 
—Burns: Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

Red, used as an intensitive 
prefix to a word, is not uncom- 
mon in English and Scottish 
literature. Red vengeance is a 
vengeance that demands blood ; 
and possibly red-mid may mean 
a madness that prompts blood. 



In Gaelic the great deluge is 
called the Dile Ruadli, or red- 
flood. 

Rede, advice, counsel. 

Rede me noght, quod Reason, 

No ruth to have 

Till lords and ladies 

I-oves allc truth 

And hale* alle harlotrie. 

— Vision of Piers Ploughman. 

Short rede is good ride. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

1 rr«rV ye wcel — tak care o' skaitb — 

See there's a gutlie ! 
— Burns : Death and Dr. Hornlwk. 

Ye gallanLs wight, 1 rede ye right. 
Beware o' bonnic Anne. 

—Burns. 

This word was once good Eng- 
lish, as appears from the ex- 
tract from ■' Piers Ploughman," 
and was used by Chancer, Gower, 
and Shaks|>eare. It is either 
from the Flemish and Dutch 
raed, counsel; the German redm, 
to speak; or the Gaelic ratlh, 
raulh, or tuifc, a saying, an 
aphorism. 

Renchel, a tall, lean, lanky per- 
son ; from the Gaelic riang, or 
reing, thin, lean ; and gillie, a. 
youth, a yoang man, a fellow. 

He's noelhing but a Ung rencheL 

— JAMIESON. 

Rhaim, Rhame. According to 
Jamieson, these words signify 
cither a commonplace speech, 
a rhapsody; or "to run over 
anything in a rapid and un- 
meaning way." " to repeat by 
rote, to reiterate." He thinks 
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it a corruption of rhytat, " be- 
cause proverbs were anciently 
expressed in a sort of rhyme." 

Is not the true derivation of 
the word the Teutonic raAm, 
the Flemish room, froth ; to 
rmra, to cream, to froth, to 
effervesce like soda-water or 
champagne? "A/rotAyspeuker" 
is a common expression of dis- 
paragement. 

Rickle or ruckle, a loose heap; 
ricUrr, a term of contempt ap- 
plied to a bad architect or 
builder. 

I'm grown su thin ; I'm naething but a 
Tickle d banes.— Jasiiesoh. 

The proud Percy caused hang five of 
the Laird's henchmen at Alnwick for burn- 
ing a ricklt of houses. 

Scott : The Mimaitery. 

A wild goose out o' season is but a nicklt 
o' banes. — Nvetes Ambmiana. 

Rigging;. In English this word 
is seldom used except in refer- 
ence to ships, and the arrange- 
ments of their masts, spars, 
ropes, &c. In the Scottish lan- 
guage it is employed to signify 
the roof, cross-beams, Ac, of a 
house. 

litis is no my aiu house, 

I Iten by the rigging o'l ; 
Sine* with my love I've changed vows. 
I dinna like the bigging (building] o't. 

— Allan Ramsay. 
There by the ingle-check 
I sat. 

And beard the restless rations squeak 
About the ricgi*'. 

—Burks : .''■'..■ Piricn. 

The word is derived from the 
Teutonic mar, the Flemish rug. 



n ridge, top, or back ; whence 
the ridge at the top of the bouse, 
the roof. The rigging tree is the 
roof tree. The rigging of a ves- 
sel is in Like manner the roof, or 
ridge of a ship, as distinguished 
from the hull. So the colloquial 
expression to " rig out," to dress, 
to accoutre, to adorn, to put the 
finishing touch to one's attire, 
comes from the same idea of 
completion, which is involved 
in the rigging of a ship or of a 
house. 

Rigwoodie, old, lean, withered. 

Withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Kigwodie hags. 

— Boan : Tarn t' Shatter. 

Rigmcdie.— 11 Old, lean, withered." 
Mr. Robert Chambers says it means 
" worthy of the gallows." Neither of 
these meanings is correct. R vdie is 
the name of the chain or rope which passes 
across the saddle to support the shafts of 
a cart or other conveyance — what an Eng- 
lishman would call the back band. This 
very likely was anciently made of twisted 
woodics or mm/A or willow wands, now it 
is generally made of twisted chain and of 
iron. By a very evident metonomy Burns 
applied the twisted wrinkled appearance 
of a rigwodi* to these old wrinkled bags. 
— R. Duknan. 

Rind or rhynd, hoar frost ; a cor- 
ruption of the English rim, or 
possibly of the Kymrio rAym, 
great cold ; rAyme. to shiver. 
Jamieson derives the Scottish 
rhynd and the English rime from 
the Anglo-Saxon An'm, and the 
Dutch and Flemish ryio; bnt 
in these languages rym— more 
correctly rijm — signifies rhyme, 
in versification, not rime or 
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frost. Jihind is all but obsolete 
in Lowland Scotch, and baa 
been superseded by eranratch, 
.sometimes written crandruck, a 
particularly cold and penetrnt- 
ing mist or fog. The etymology 
is uncertain, but the word is 
most probably a corruption 
and mispronunciation by the 
Lowland Scotch of the Gaelic 
yrainn, horrible ; whence cran- 
rcueh, from grainn And driuyh, 
penetrate, ooze, drip ; whence 
also the word drool;, to saturate 
with moisture, and draokit, wet 
through. Jamieson derives eran- 
rcuch from the Gaelic craniif/tr- 
ach, but no such word is to bo 
found in the Gaelic dictionaries 
of Armstrong, Mncleod, and 
Dewar, MacAlpine, or the High- 
land Society of Kdiuburgh. 

When hailstones drive wt bitter skytc, 
Ami infant frosts begin to bite 
In hoary craurruch drest. 

— BOBM : The J My Begga rs. 

The French word for hoar-frost 
or cranrcuch is vtrgltu, which is 
also of Gaelic origin, from fuar, 
cold, and ylat, grey. 

Ringled-eyed, squinting. 

He's out -thinned, in-kneed, and ringled- 
eyfd too, 

Auld Rob Morris is the man 111 ne'er 
lo'e. 

—Allan Ramsay : Auld Rob 
Morris. 

Rink, a space cleared ont and set 
aside for sport or jousting, and 
in winter for curli ng or skating 
on tho ice. 



Trumpet! And shalms with a shout 
Played ere the rimk began. 

And equal judges sat about 
To see whn tint or wan 

The Geld that day. 
— Allan Ramsat : The Evergreen. 

Then Stevan cam steppand in, 
Nae rink might him arrest. 

— Christ's Kirk on tht Green. 

Jamieson derives rink from the 
English ring, a circle ; but it is 
more probably from the Gaelic 
rianaieh, to arrange, to set in 
order, to prepare. 

Rjpp, a handful of unthrashed 
ears of corn pulled out of the 
sheaf or stack to give to an ani- 
mal; from tho Gaelic reub, to 
rend, to pull out. 

A guid New Year 1 wish thee, Maggie ; 
Hae ! there's a riff to thy auld haggle. 

— BUBN5 : Auld Farmer to his 
AulA Mart Maggie. 
An' tent their duty, e'en and mom, 
Wi' teats o' hay and ripfis o' corn. 

— Burns : Mailit, Ike A ulnar's 

Pit y<m*. 

Rippet, a slight matrimonial quar- 
rel. The word seems to bo de- 
rived either from the Gaelic riu- 
palndh, mismanagement, bung- 
ling, misunderstanding, or from 
rtuHt, a rent, from rcuh, to tear, 
to rend, to pull asunder; tho 
English rip, or rip up. 

Mr. Mair, a Scotch minister, was rather 
short tempered, and had a wife named 
Rebecca, whom, for brevity sake, he 
called Bcckie. He kept a diary, and 
among other entries this one was very fre- 
quent. " Bcckie and I had a rifpet, for 
which I desire to be humble." A gentle* 
man who had been on a visit to the mini- 
ster went to Edinburgh and told the story 
to a minister and his wife there, when the 
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1 kn </--ea u»» uUkr«r •jcN". 

•ta ibr.ubt -«Hf aad do brad 
•ac a '■//<.' — k- Duaaa*. 

Rispie. » bulrush ; the badge of 
the clan Maciuv, worn in the 

bonnet. 

Among the greenc ritfiiu and the reeds. 
- \ ' . • . RaNUT I 7"** Extrfrtin— Tit 

cmih n»v> 

Jamieson erroneously defines 
f to mean coarse grass, and 
derive* the word from the Eng- 
lish rarp, to scrape, with which, 
however, it has not the slight- 
cat connection. It seems to lie 
derived from the Gaelic riot, or 
rinitj, a moor, a fen, a marsh, 
where bulrushes grow ; and thus 
to aiguif J a marsh flower or bul- 
rush. 

Ritt. to thrust with a weapon, to 
stab. The etymology cannot be 
traced to the Gaelic, the Gcr- 
nmn, MM Flemish, or any other 
of the known sources of the 
Scottish language. Jamieson 
seems to think it signifies to 
scratch with a sharp instru- 
ment. It is possibly a corrup- 
tion of right; "ritUd it through " 
mny mean, drove it right 
through. 

Young Johnston had * nut-brown word 
Hung low down by hia gair (belt), 

And hen'/fa/it Through (he young Colonel, 
Thai word he never srok nuir. 

— MuTlrERWaXL I CtlUttion . llalltul 
ef Young /eA/utm. 



Roddtgav, the red berries of the 
hawthorn, the will rose, the 
tweet briar, and the mountain 
ash. more commoolT called 
rvm, or roddn, in Scotland ; 
from the Gaelic rWi. red. 
Jamieson confines the use of 
the word to the berries of the 
mountain ash, bat in this be is 
mistaken, as appears frocn the 
following : — 

fll naii need o° the • r dii m j . Willie, 
Thai grow oa fndvaWa. 

He '• got a bosh a miiiuj iDI her 

Thai grew «3 yooJer thorn. 
Likewise a drink o' Maywcil water 
Out o* hi» grass-green bore. 
— Bucauui't Amdtnt BaJlaJj. voL E 9 
Thr Eari ,/ D~tUu mmj Dmmt 

Roop. roup, to call out, especially 
if the voice be harsh and rough ; 
roopet or roupit. rendered hoarse 
by cold or by violent vocifera- 
tion. This word seems to be 
from the Flemish roop, to err 
out ; the German rn/cn, to call. 

Alas ! my mr/i/ Muse is ktant. 
— Buxxs : Earnat Cry anJ /Vwyrr. 

Here the poet is guilty of a 
pleonasm, unnsnal with one so 
terse in expression, of using in 
one line the two synonymous 
words of roupit and hairtt 
(hoarse). But he was sorely in 
need of a rhyme for the coarse 
bat familiar word in the third 
line of the poem. Roup also 
signifies a sale by auction, from 
the " crying out " of the person 
who offers the goods fur sale. 

Roose. rouse, to praise or extol ; 
and thence, it has been sup- 



Row. 
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posed, by extension of meaning, 
to drink a health to the person 
praised ; also, any drinking-bout 
or carousal. The etymology of 
note, in the sense of to praise, 
as used in Scotland, is unknown. 
Ro\ue, in the sense of n drinking- 
bout, bos been held by some to 
be a corruption of carouse, and 
by others, of the German ex- 
clamation, hcraus ! signifying 
" empty the cup or glass," 
drink it I 

Kelt the ford as yc find il. 

^«« the fair day at e'en. 

— Allan Ramsay's o, /'rm-erii. 

To rvoie yc up and ca' yc nuid, 
An* sprang o' great an' noble bluid. 

— I I 1 • • : To Gavin Hamilton. 

He root' J my e'en vac bonnie blue. 
He rvos'd my waist sac genty «na'. 

— Burns : Voting Jockey. 

Some "' them hae rooted their hawks, 
And other sonic their houndes, 
And other some their ladies fair. 
— Motherwell's Ancient Minitrclxj. 

In all the above quotations 
the meaning of took is clearly 
to praise or extol. But the 
English route has not that 
meaning. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks 
lo-day. 

Ilut the great cannon to the clouds shall 
tell. 

And the kings route, the heavens shall 

bruit again, 
Bespeaking earthly thunder. 

— Smaksi-eare : Hamlet. 

1 have took since supper a route or two 
too much. 

— Beaumont ahd Fletcher. 

It is thus clear that the Scot- 
tish roou and the English route 



are of different origin, The 
German rauteh, and the Dutch 
and Flemish roet, signify semi- 
intoxication ; roai'j, in these 
languages, means nearly drunk, 
or, as the French phrase it, 
" entre deux vins," or, as Un- 
English slang expresses it, "half 
seas over." In Swedish, rut 
signifies drunkenness ; tnija rut, 
to get drunk ; and rut'uj, ineb- 
riated. In Danish, ruut signifies 
drunkenness, and run, intoxica- 
ting liquor. Nares rightly sus- 
pected that the English r»»it 
was of Danish origin. The 
passage iu Hamlet, act i. scene 
4— 

The king doth wake to-night and takes 
his wvuie, 

signifies the king takes his 
drink, and all the other instances 
quoted by Narea are susceptible 
ofthc sameinterpretation. Nares 
quotes from Herman's " Caveat 
for Common Curaitors," 1567 : — 

I thought il my bounden duty to ac- 
quaint your goodness with the abominable, 
wicked, and detestable behaviour of all 
these rvwtey, ragged rabblcment of rakc- 
hclls. 

He defines roatey in this pas- 
sage to mean dirty, but, in view 
of the Danish, Dutch, and 
Flemish derivations, it ought to 
be translated drunken. 

Row. to enwrap, to entwine, to 
enfold, also to roll or How on- 
wards like the wavelets on the 
river; from tbeGaelic ruith (rui), 
to now, to ripple. 
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Hap and row, hap aDd raw, 
Hap and row the fectie o't. 

It is a wee bit eerie thing, 
I downa bide the grcctie o\. 

—Cruet. 

Then round she nw'rfher silken plaid. 

—Balled of Frtmmtt Hall. 

Where Can runs rowan to the sea. 

— Burns. 

Rowan, the mountain ash ; a tree 
that grows in great perfection 
in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and named from its beautiful 
red berries, ruadh, the Gaelic 
for red. This tree, or a twig of 
it, is supposed, in the supersti- 
tion of Scotland, to be a charm 
against witchcraft. Hence, it 
has been supposed, but with- 
out sufficient authority, that 
the phrase," Aroint thee, witch," 
in Shak>'peare, is a misprint for 
"a rowan-tret, witch!" Tho 
word occurs in no author pre- 
vious to Shakspeare. 

The night was fair, the moon was up, 
The wind blew low among the gowans, 

Or fitful rose o'er Athole woods 
An' shook the berries frae the rowans. 
— The Wraith o/Carry Water. 

Koroan tret and red thread 

Mak' the witches tyne (lose] their speed. 

— Old Scoltiih Provert. 

Rowt, to bellow or low like cattle ; 
from the Gaelic roiUach, bellow- 
ing. Nares erroneously renders 
it " snore." " The rabble rowt," 
i.e., the roaring rabble, the 
clamorous multitude. • 

The kye stood rot/tin in the Loan. 

— Boons : Tie Ttva Dop. 

Nat mair thoult rvwU out o'er the dale. 
Because thy pasture's scanty. 

— Burns : The Ordination. 



And the king, when he had righted 
himself on the saddle, gathered his breath, 
and cried to do me nnc harm ; for," >aid 
he, " he is ane o" our Norland stots, I ken 
by the rvwte o' him ; " and they a' laughed 
and rovted loud eneuch. — Scott: For- 
tunes of NiftL 

Rowth, plenty, abundance ; a 
word formed from roll and roll- 
elk, Scottish row. It is expres- 
sive of the same idea as in the 
English phrase, applied to n 
rich man, " He rolU in wealth." 
A peculiarly Scottish word 
which never seems to have been 
English. It has been suggested 
that it is derived from the Gaelic 
ruathar, a sudden rush, onset, 
or inpouring ; whence meta- 
phorically, a sudden or violent 
influx of wealth or abundance. 

A rowth o' nuld kniek-knackets. 
Rusty aim caps, and jingling jackets. 

— Burns : Captain Grate. 

The ingle-neuk, with rtmth o' bannocks 
nnd bairns I — Dean Ramsay : A Scottish 
Toait or Sentiment. 

A rowth aumric and a close oieve. — 

Jauieson. 

It's ye have wooers mony a ane, 
An' lassie ye're but young, ye ken, 

Then wait a wee, and canine wale, 
A routhie butt, a ronthie ben. 

— Burns : Country Lottie. 

God grant your lordship joy and health, 
Long days and routh of real wealth. 

— Allan Ramsay : Epistle to 
Lord Dathouiie. 

A boundless hunter and a gunless 
gunner see aye rowth o' game. — ALLAN 
RaMSaVs Scott Properti. 

Fortune, if thou wilt give me slill 
Hale breeks, a scon, a whisky gill, 
And rowth <>' rhyme lo ran at will, 
Take a' the ml. 
— Burns : Scotch Drink. 
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Roxle. to grunt, to speak with 
a hoarse voice ; Gaelic roe, a 
hoarse voice ; French rattqvc, 
hoarse; English rook, s bird 
that has a hoarse voice in caw- 
ing ; Gaclio, roeair, a man with 
a hoarse voice ; roeail, croak- 
ing. Mr. Herbert Coleridge, in 
his dictionary of "The Oldest 
Words in the English Language," 
from the semi-Suxon period of 
A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1S00, derives it 
from the Dutch rotelen, but the 
word does not appear in any 
Dutch or Flemish dictionary. 

Royet, wild, dissipated, riotous, 
unruly. Roit, according to 
Jamieson, is a term of contempt 
for a woman, often conjoined 
with an adjective, denoting bad 
temper; as, "an ill ■ ruiivrvl 
mil." The resemblance to the 
English rM suggests its deriva- 
tion from that word, but both 
rot/et and riot are traceable to 
tho Gaelic raoit, noisy, obstre- 
perous, or indecent mirth ami 
revelry ; and ruid/Uear, a loud 
reveller ; riataeh, indecent, im- 
modest. Jnmieson, however, 
derives it from tho French 
route, stiff, which he wrongly 
translates fierce, ungovernable. 

Roytt lads may nuke sober men. 

— Au_a* Ramsay s Stall 
Pravtrbt. 

Ruddy, to row like thunder, or to 
rumble like wind in the stomach. 
Derivation uncertain, but pos- 
sibly akin to rowtt or roatin, tho 
bellowing of cattle. 
1 in its wnmc heard Valcan rmJJy. 
— Burns : /Mm t AmA*. 



Rude, the complexion; the ruddy 
face of a healthy person. From 
the Flemish rood, red, which 
has the same meaning ; Gaelic 
ruath, red, corrupted by the 
Lowland Scotch into Roy, as in 
Rob Roy, Gilderoy, and applied 
to the hair as well as to the 
complexion. 

Of all iheir maidens myld a* meid 

Was Dane ue gymp as Gillie, 
As ony rose bcr nuit was reid, 
Her lyre was like the lillie. 

—Ckriiti Kirk am the Grttn. 
She has put it to her rimiles lip. 

And to her rvmlet chin, 
She has put it 10 her fause, fa use mouth, 
But never a drap gaed in. 
—Bonier MiiutrtUy . I'rma Kdxrt. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
this ballad, glosses roudes by 
" haggard." Surely this is 
wrong 7 

Rug;, to puIL Derivation un- 
certain. 

Trying to rug them off, tac an' heel.— 
A'«7« Ambnnian*. 

RugS' a great bargain, a thing 
ridiculously cheap ; to spoil, to 
plunder, to seize. From the 
Gaelic rwj, the past tense of 
btir, to take hold of. 

When l>orrowers brak, the pawns were 

r»ar. 

Rings, beads of pearl, or siller jug, 
I sold them off — ne'er fashed my lug 

Wi gims or curses ; 
The mair they whinged, it gart me hug 
■ My swelling purses. 

— Allan Ramsay: Last Sferck oj 'a 

WrttchtJ Miier. 

Rule the roast. This originolly 
Scottish phrase has obtained 
currency in England, and ex- 
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cited much controversy as to 
its origin. It has been derived 
from the function of a chief 
cook, to be muster or mistress 
in the kitchen, and as such, to 
" rule the mutiny." It has also 
been derived from the mastery 
of the cock among the hens, as 
ruling the place where the fowls 
roost or sleep. In tho Scottish 
language roott signifies the inner 
roof of a cottage, composed of 
spars or beams reaching from 
one wall to the other; the 
highest interior part of the 
building. Hence, to rule the 
rotut, or roott, or to rule the 
house, to be tho master. 

Rummel, to make a confused 
sound ; from ramble. 

Your crack jaw words or half on ell, 
IfeM rumnt/t like a witch's spell. 

— George Beat-tie: John 
a' Amha. 

Rump, to break ; rumpit, broken ; 
or in English slang " to be 
cleaned out," or exhausted of 
money by losses at gambling. 
" Perhaps," says Jamlcson, " in 
allusion to an animal whose tail 
has been cut off near the rump ! " 
The etymology did not need the 
"perhaps" of the non-erudite 
author, and is to be found in the 
French romprt, to break, and 
<• •••■/•». broken. 

Rumple bane, the lowest bone of 
the spine. 

Al length he got a carline grey. 

And she's come hirplin ' hame, man. 

And she fell o'er the tiuffel stool, 
And hrak her rumfle^ant, man. 
— JoKWONs Mutual ifuirum. 



Rung;, a cudgel, a staff, a bludgeon, 
the step of a ladder ; any thick 
strong piece of wood that may 
be wielded in tho hand as a 
weapon. From the Gaelic roruj, 
which has the same meaning. 
The modern Irish call a bludgeon 
a thilltlah; also a Gaelic word 
for teUcach, a willow, and tlaith 
(tta), a wand. 

Auld Scotland has a raude tongue, 
She's just a decvil wi' a rung. 

—Burks. 

Runic, to whisper secret slan- 
ders, also a term of opprobrium 
applied to an old woman, a 
gossip, or a scandal-monger. 
From the Gaelic runach, dark, 
mysterious, also a confidant ; 
run, a secret, a mystery ; and 
by extension of the original 
meaning, a scandal repeated 
under the pretence of a secret 
and confidential disclosure. 

Runt, a deprecatory or contemp- 
tuous name for an old woman ; 
from the German rind, and the 
Flemish rund, an ox, or a cow 
that calves no longer ; also, the 
hard stalk of kail or cabbago 
left in the ground, that has 
ceased to sprout. 

Rut her. This word, according to 
Jamieson, means to storm, to 
bluster, to roar, also an uproar 
or commotion. It is probably 
from the Gaelic rutharach. quar- 
relsome, contentious, and ruiia- 
rachd, quarrelsomeness. 

Ryg-bane. or rig-bane, the spine 
or backbone , from the Flemish 
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rug, the German ruclctn, the 
back, and bein, a bone. The 
original meaning of rug and 
rucktn is that of extension in 
length ; from the Gaelic ruiy, 
to extend, to reach, and ruigh, 



or right, an arm ; ruighe (the 
English ridge) is the extension 
of a mountain, or of a series 
of hills forming, as it were, 
the spine or backbone of the 
land. 



s 



Saikless, innocent, guiltless; from 
the Teutonic nek, the cause ; 
whence laclUcu, omiklcu, with- 
out cause. 

. " Oh, i5 this water deep," he laid, 
" As it fa wondrous dim ; 
Or is it sic a* n saikless maid, 
And a leal true Icnichl may swim?" 

— Ballad a/ Sir Roland. 

Leave off your douking on the day, 

And douk upon the night, 
And where that saikleis knight lies slain, 

The candles will burn bright. 
— Border Minstrelsy I Earl Richanl. 

Sain, to bless, to preserve in 
happiness ; from the German 
legncn, to bless, and legen, a 
benediction ; Flemish zegencn — 
all probably from the Latin 
MNA 

Sain yoursel frae the deil and the laird's 
bairns. 

—Allan Ramsay's Seats Prmerti. 

Sairing, enough, that which satis- 
fies one ; used both in a favour- 
able and unfavourable sense. 
•' He got his $airin," applied to 
a drubbing or beating; in the 
ironical sense, he got enough of 
it, or, as Jainicson phrases it in 
English, " he got his bcllyfull 
of it." A corruption of tern. 



or serve the purpose — therefore, 
a sufficiency. 

Vou couldna look your sairin at her face, 
So meek it was, so sweet, so fu' o' grace. 

—Ross's Heleiure. 

Sairy or sair, very, or very great ; 
from the German tehr, as in 
tehr tchon, tehr gut. very fair, 
very good ; sometimes used in 
English in the form of lore ; as, 
" sore distressed," very much 
distressed. 

And when they meet wi' sair disasters, 
Like loss o' health or want o" masters. 

— Ill'INs: The TivaDep. 

It's a ja/rdung l<aim that maunn greet. 
— Allah Ramsay's Stilt I'nvcrls. 

It's a sair field where a' are slain. 

—Idem. 

The state of man does change and vary : 
Now sound, now sick, now blythc, now 
sary. 

Now dansand merry, now like to dee. 
— Allah Ramsay . The Evergreen. 

Sak. saik, sake, blame, guilt ; 
whence tachlcu, neklat, u, 
guiltless, innocent ; and also, by 
extension of meaning, foolish, 
worthless, as in the correspond- 
ing English word, "an inno- 
cent," to signify an imbecile 
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The root of all these words 
appears to be either the German 
jack (see Saikle&h, ante), or the 
Gaelic lag, weight ; whence also 
tag, to weigh or press down, and 
iaek, a hag to carry heavy articles. 
The idea of weight, as applied 
to guilt and blameworthiness, 
is obvious, as in the line quoted 
by Janiieson, " Mary was tact- 
leti o' breaking her vow," Le., 
she was not l/urlhened with the 
guilt of breaking her vow. A 
tail-leu person, or an imbecile, 
in like manner, is one who is 
not weighted with intellect. 
Sag, in English, is said of a 
rope not drawn tightly enough, 
and weighed down in the 
middle. It also signifies to bend 
or give way under pressure of 
weight. 

The hull I Liar 
Shall never sag with doubt or shake with 
fear. — Shaksi-eare. 

" It is observable," says Dr. 
Johnson, "that tack (in the 
sense of a bag for carrying 
weight) is to be found in all 
languages, and is therefore 
conceived to be antediluvian." 
The phrase " aair taiujht," quoted 
by Jamieson, and defined as 
signifying " much exhausted, 
and especially descriptive of 
bodily debility," is traceable to 
the same root, and might be 
rendered, sorely weighed down 
by weakness or infirmity. There 
is, however, in spite of these 
examples, much to be said in 
favour of the derivation from 
the German tath. 



Sandie. Sanders, Sawney, San- 
nock, abbreviations of the fa- 
vourite Scottish Christian name 
of Alexander ; from the last two 
syllables. The English com- 
monly abbreviate the first two 
syllables into A leek. In the days 
immediately after the accession 
of James VI. to the English 
throne, under the title of James 
L, to the time of George III. 
and the I3uto Administration, 
when Scotsmen were exceed- 
ingly unpopular, and when Dr. 
Samuel Johnson — the great 
Scoto - phobist, the son of a 
Scotch bookseller at Lichfield — 
thought it prudent to disguise 
his origin, and overdid his pru- 
dence by maligning his father's 
countrymen, it was customary 
to designate a Scotsman as a 
Saumcy. The vulgar epithet, 
however, is fast dying out, and 
is nearly obsolete. 

An', Lord ! remember ringing Satweck, 
Wt' hale bracks, sixpence, and a ban- 
Dock. 

Buhns: To Jama Tail. 

Sanshagh or sanshach. Jamieson 
defines this word as meaning 
wily, crafty, sarcastically clever, 
saucy, disdainful, and cites— 
" ' He's a tanthach callant, or 
chiel," is a phrase used in Aber- 
deenshire and the Mcarns." He 
thinks it is derivable from the 
Gaelic mobli-natach , angry, pee- 
vish, irascible ; but it is more 
probable that it comes from 
tean, old, and tenrh {thach), dry 
or caustic, an old man of a 
cynical temper. 
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Sant or saunter. Jamieson defines 
this word as meaning "to dis- 
appear, to vanish suddenly out 
of sight," and quotes it as in 
use in Ettrick Forest. " It's 
tanlcd, but it will, may be, cast 
up again." In Wright's " Dic- 
tionary of Obsolete and Provin- 
cial English," taunt, a northern 
word, is said to signify to van- 
ish ; and num., to wander lazily 
about. The word is nearly, if 
not quite obsolete, and does not 
appear either in Burns or Allan 
Ramsay. Sant was formerly 
current in the same sense as 
munter, to roam idly or listlessly 
about ; to mum, to disappear 
from, or neglect one's work or 
duty. Johnson derived saunter 
from an expression said to 
hnvo been used in the time 
of the crusades, in application 
to the idle vagabonds and im- 
postors who roamed through 
the country and begged for 
money to help them on their 
way to the Holy Land, or 
La Saintt Terre. Saunter, as 
now used in English, is almost 
synonymous with the Scottish 
dauner, q.v. But no authori- 
tative derivation has yet been 
discovered, either for sant or 
taunt* : . unless that given by Mr. 
Wedgwood, from the German 
Khlendern, can be deemed satis- 
factory. In Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham's Essay on "Satire," 
taunter is used in a curiously 
unusual sense, an investigation 
of which may possibly throw 
light on the original meaning 
of the word. 



While tavntering Charles betwixt so mean 

a brace fof mistresses], 
Meets with dissembling still in either place, 
Affected humour or a painted face ; 
In loyal libels we have often told him 
How one has jilted him, the other sold him. 

Was ever Prince by two at once misled. 
Foolish and false, ill-natured and ill-bred ' 

Sir Walter Scott cites from the 
same author, in reference to the 
launteriny of Charles U. : — 

In his later hours, there was as much 
laxinets as love in all those hours he passed 
with his mistresses, who, after all, only 
served to fill up his seraglio, while a Ije- 
witching kind of pleasure called tauntering 
and talking without restraint, was the true 
sultana he delighted in. 

In Gaelic lannl, nniXiannlaich, 
signifies to covet, to desire, to 
lust after; and if this bo the 
true derivation of the word, the 
passage from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham would be exceedingly 
appropriate. To taunter was 
applied to idle men who fol- 
lowed women about the streets, 
with libidinous intent of admi- 
ration or conversation ; tann- 
tairt, a lustful man. The French 
have a little comedy entitled 
" Un monsiour qui suit les 
femmes," which expresses the 
idea of taunterer, as applied to 
Charles II. 

Sap. a fool, a simpleton, a ninny. 
The English has mUk-iop, an 
offeminate fool. .'•'■!/. and top 
are both derived from the Gae- 
lic taobh, silly, foolish, as well 
as the English slang, toft, apt 
to be imposed upon. 
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Sarlc, the linen, woollen, silken, 
or cotton garment worn next 
to tbe -Vii. by men and women ; 
a shirt or shift; the French 
chemise, the German hemde. 
Wccl-ianh'*, well provided with 
shirts. 

The last Hallowe'en I was wauken. 
My droukit sari •-'« cv< as ye ken. 

— Burns : Tom C/tn. 

They reel'd, they sat, chey crossed, they 
cleekit, 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 
And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linkit at it in her sark I 



Tam tint his reason a' thegithcr, 

And roar'd out, *' Weel done I Cutty tark f " 

And in an instant a' was dark. 

—Burns : Tam j Skanter. 

Being asked what was the difference be* 
tween Presbyterian ministers, who wear no 
surplices, nnd Episcopalians, who do, an 
old lady replied, " Well, ye see, the Pres- 
byterian minister wears his sark under his 
coat, the Episcopalian wears his sarh 
a boon his coat."— Dean Ramsay. 

The phrase, " lark-alane," is 
used to signify node, with the 
exception of the shirt ; and " a 
tarkfu o sair banes," to express 
the condition of a person suffer- 
ing from great fatigue, or from 
a sound beating. The etymo- 
logy of the word, which is pecu- 
liar to Scotland and the North 
of England, is uncertain. At- 
tempts have been made to trace 
it from tbe Swedish, the Ice- 
landic, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the Greek, but without success. 

In the " Dictionaire de la 
Langue Romane, on du Vieux 
Langage Francaise" (Paris, 
1768), the Scottish word tark is 



rendered lerecotc, and lertcot, 
" une camisole, one chemisette." 

Saugh, n willow ; the French 
ta ule, Gaelic iciltag. 

The glancin' waves o' Clyde 
Through saugks and hanging hate Is glide. 
— Pinkerton : Betkwell Bank. 

S .in lie a hired mourner, a 
mute, or undertaker's man. Tbe 
word seems to have been em- 
ployed to express tbe mock or 
feigned sorrow assumed in the 
lugubrious faces of these men, 
and to be derived from the Gae- 
lic tall, mockery, satire, deri- 
sion ; samhladh, an apparition, a 
ghost, has also been suggested 
as the origin of the word. The 
derivation of Jamicson from 
lalvt reginam is scarcely worthy 
of consideration. 

Saur. to flavour ; murleu, insipid, 
tasteless ; supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of savour. The French 
for a red herring is toure j and 
laurir, or taarer, is to flavour 
with salt. 

Scaff-raff, rubbish, refuse. 

If you and 1 were at the Witherspoon's 
Latch, wi' ilka anc a gude oak hippie in 
his hand, we wodoa turn hock — no, riot for 
half-a-doxen o' your staff-raff. — SccrTT : 
Guy Masuuriug, 

Jamieson, unaware of the in- 
digenous roots of these word*, 
derives them from the Swedish 
icatf, a rag, anything shaved 
off ; and rq/a, to snatch awa> . 
The true etymology, however, 
is from the Gaelic vjamk (pro- 
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nounced icav), dross, dirt, rub- 
bish ; and rabh (raff), coarse, 
idle, useless. 

Scag. to shrivel in the heat, or by 
exposure to the weather, to split, 
to crack in the heat; a term 
applied in the fishing villages of 
Scotland to fish, dried or fresh, 
that have been kept too long. 
" A Kaggit hnddie " is a haddock 
spoiled by long exposure. Jamie- 
son hesitates between the Ice- 
landic tkacka, inquarc ; and the 
Gaelic tgag, as the derivation of 
this word. Sgag, in Gaelic, signi- 
fies to shrivel up, to crack, to 
split, or to spoil and become 
putrid by long keeping ; igagta, 
lean, emaciated. 

Seance, slcance. To reflect upon 
a person's character or conduct 
by charge or insinuation ; to 
censure, to taunt indirectly ; to 
glance at a subject cursorily in 
conversation ; also, a transient 
look at anything. These words 
are not used in English, though 
a/kance, a recognised English 
word, appears to be from the 
same root. The ordinary de- 
rivation of aikancc is either from 
the Italian ichianco, athwart, or 
from the Flemish and Dutch 
irhuin, oblique, to squint. The 
latter etymology, though it 
meets the English senso of the 
word, does not correspond with 
the variety of meanings in which 
it is employed in Scotland. 
Neither docs it explain the 
English lean, to examine, to 
scrutinise,— still less the •can- 



tun-;, or icawion of the syllables 
or feet in a verse. 

Perhaps the Gaelic tgath, a 
shadow, a reflection in the water 
or in a glass, igalhan (iga-an). a 
mirror, and $guthanaich , to look 
in a glass, may supply the root 
of the Scottish, if not the Eng- 
lish words. Tried by these tests, 
learn-' might signify to cast a 
shadow or a reflection ujxin one, 
to take a rapid glance as of 
one's self in a glass ; and to tcan, 
to examine, to scrutinise, " to 
hold the mirror up to nature." 
ns Shakspeare has it. In these 
senses, the word might more 
easily be derivable from the 
Gaelic, which does not imply 
obliquity, than from the Flemish 
nnd Dutch, of which obliquity 
is the leading, if not the sole 
idea, as in the English squint. 

Then gently uan your brother man, 

Still gentler lister woman ; 
Though ihcy may gang a kennin' wrang. 

To alcp ajide is human. 
— Dunns : Aiidrux 111 Iht Unco GHiJ. 

To $can a verse, to examine or 
scrutinise whether it contains 
the proper number of feet or 
syllables, or is otherwise correct, 
may possibly be an offshoot of 
the same idea ; though all the 
etymologists insist that it comes 
from the Italian icandio, to 
climb. 

Scarnoch. A scarnoch <>' ironli 
signifies a multitude of words, 
such as ore unnecessarily used 
by wordy lawyers and by over 
garrulous Members of Parlia- 
ment, who use them, asSoloojun 
M 
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said in old times, " to darken 
counsel," anil as a wise and 
cynical man of more modem 
days — the late PrinceTalleyrand 
— taid with equal appropriate- 
ness, '• pour degnisor la peoscc" 
(to disguise their thoughts). 
■SrornocA also signifies a tumul- 
tuous din, the murmur or shout- 
ing of a crowd, and tenrociin, 
a great noise. Jamicson derives 
these words from the Swedish 
tkara, a crowd, a cohort, but 
the true root is the Gaelic ujairn, 
to howl as dogs, wolves, or other 
animals, and njurncacli, howling, 
shrieking, roaring, &c. 

Scart. a scratch ; icart-frec, with- 
out a scratch or injury. Scart 
is also a name given, in most 
parts of Scotland, to the rapa- 
cious sea-bird, the cormorant. 
Scart, to scratch, is a softer 
rendering of the harsher English 
word ; and teart, a cormorant, is 
a corruption of the Gaelic igarhh, 
which has t he same meaning. 

They tlmt bourd wi' cats may count upon 
scarti.— Allan Ramsay. 

" To Karl the buttons," or draw one's 
hand down the breast of another, so as 
10 touch the buttons with one's nail, i a 
m.njc of challenging to battle among Scot- 
tish boys.— Jamieson. 

Like scarti upon the wing by the hope of 
plunder led. 

—Ltgtndi of tki Iilis. 
D'ye think ye 'II help them wi' skirlin' 
that gate, like an auld ikart before a flaw 
o' weather !— Scott : The Antiquary. 

Scaur, a steep rock, a cliff on the 
shore ; tkerric, a rock in the sea. 
Scarborough, a watering-place 



in England, signifies the town 
on the cliff or rock ; Skerritrtn, 
or the great rock or ttxrric, from 
vjrir and mhor, is the name of 
the famous lighthouse on the 
West Coast of Scotland. The 
itcrrUt are rocks in the sea 
among the Scilly islands. Both 
scour and tktrrit are traceable to 
the Gaelic vjor, a rock in the 
sea. and tgor. a steep mountain 
side ; whence also the English 
tear in Scarborough. 

Ve that sail the stormy seas 
Of the distant Hebrides. 

B« lordly Mull and Ulva's shore 
Beware the witch of Sirm'rvcrr. 

— Legends a/ tkt Ilia. 

Where'er ye come by creek or scaur. 
Ye bring bright beauty. 

—James IIallantine. 

Schacklock. Jamieson imagines 
this word to mean a pickpocket 
or burglar, or one who riakei 
or loosens loeli. It is, however, 
a term of contempt for a lazy 
ne'er-do-weel, like the similar 
English word, ihaclabari, and 
is derivable from the Gaelic Mac 
{ihacli), useless, withered, dried 
up, and Uug, dull, sluggish, or 
incorrigibly lazy. 

Schore, a man of high rank : 
icht/rc-ckiijlain, a supreme chief. 
Jamieson derives tckort from the 
German $chor or wAoren. " oltns 
eminens" — a word which is not 
to bo found in any German 
dictionary, nor in Dutch or 
Flemish, or any other Teutonic 
speech. The etymology is on- 
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known or difficult to discover, 
unless it be presumed that the 
word was used metaphorically 
for high, in the sense of an 
eminence ; from the Gaelic vjor, 
a steep rock, a cliff. 

Schrew (sometimes written 
tehrow), to curse ; allied to the 
English lira, a scolding and 
ill-tempered woman, and usually 
derived from the German bench- 
reien, to curse. A terew, in 
English slang, signifies a mean, 
niggardly person, who, in Ameri- 
can parlanco, would be called 
"a mean cuss," or curse. A 
miserable old horse is called a 
terew, not as the Slang Dic- 
tionary says, "from the terew- 
lite manner in which his ribs 
generally show through the 
skin," but from the original 
sense of «Areir, to curse — it, 
a horse only fit to swear at 
—or possibly from the Gaelic 
tgruit, old, wrinkled, thin, 
meagre. Schreieit signifies ac- 
cursed, also poisonous, which 
is doubtless the origin of tbc 
slang English icrewed, intoxi- 
cated. The kindred English 
word terub, a mean person, and 
terubbed, vile, worthless, shabby, 
as used by Sbakspeore in the 
phrase, "a little terubbed boy," 
is evidently derived from the 
Gaelic tgrub, to act in a mean 
manner, and tgrubair, a churl, 
a niggard, or a despicable per- 
son. The true derivation of the 
Scottish tehrew remains obscure. 

In its form of threw or tehrow 
the word was formerly used in 



reference to the male sex, in 
the sense of n disagreeable and 
quarrelsome person ; ll in thrcml, 
an epithet applied to a man of 
penetration and sharp common 
sense. These words, whether 
telirao or tehrow be the correct 
form, have given riso to many 
discussions among etymologists, 
which are not yet ended. Shrew 
or tehrow has been derived not 
only from the Teutonic ichreien. 
to shriek, to call out lustily, 
but from the little harmless 
animal called the threw mouse, 
which was fabled to run over 
the backs of cattle and do 
them injury by the supposed 
venom of its bite. Some of 
these apparently incongruous 
or contradictory derivations .ire 
resolvable by the Gaelic tgl lift 
(<ru), to run, to How. A threw is 
a scold, a woman whose tongue 
T-iiru loo rapidly, or a man, if 
he have the same disagreeable 
characteristic ; thrcml is an 
epithet applied to one whose 
ideas ran clearly and precisely. 
The threw mouso is the running 
mouse. 

Sclaurie, to bespatter with mud ; 
also metaphorically, to abuse, 
revile, to asperse, make accusa- 
tion against, on the principle 
of the English saying, " Throw 
mud enough ; some of it will 
slick." The lowland Scotch 
elaur, or glour, signifies mud, 
q.v. This word is derived from 
the Gaelic clabar (aspirated clab- 
har or clour), filth, mire, mud ; 
"A gowpen o' glaur," or elaur. 
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the two bands conjoined, filled 
with mud. When the initial 
j was either omitted from or 
joined to the root-word, is not 

discoverable. 

Scogie or scogie-lass, a kitchen 
drudge, a maid-of-all-work, a 
"slavey;" one unskilled in all 
but the commonest and coarsest 
work. From the Gaelio tgog, a 
fool, a dolt, one who knows 
nothing. 

Scoil, shriek ; akin to the English 
tquecl. 

An" smcllin' John he gaed a tcoil. 
Then plunged and gart the water boil. 

— John o Arnha'. 

Till echo for ten mile* around 
Did to the horrid scril resound. 

—Ibid. 

Scold or skald. Kingal and the 
other warriors whose deeds are 
commemorated by Ossian, drank 
out of shells (scallop shells), 
doubtless the first natural ob- 
jects that in the earliest ages 
were employed for the purpose. 
UcoU is an obsolete word, signi- 
fying to drink a health, evi- 
dently derived from thtU, or 
scallop; the Teutonic ichale, a 
shell or a cup ; the Danish 
illaU, the French euaillt or 
■Mlflfl. the Flemish and Dutch 
tclulp and icliaal, the Norse tlcul, 
t he Greek cluilyi, the Latin ealix, 
a shell or cup. Possibly the 
tradition that the Scandinavian 
warriors drank their wine or 
mead out of the $kulU of their 
enemies whom they had slain in 
battle, arose from u modern mis- 



conception of the meaning of tiui 
— originally synonymous with 
the skull or cranium, or Bhell of 
the brain. Skid is used by the 
old Scottish poet, Douglas, for 
a goblet or large bowl. 

To told or aril, to drink healths, to 
drink as a toast ; aoldtr, a drinker of 
healths ; shut, a salutation of one who is 
present, or of the respect paid to an absent 
person, by expressing a wish for his health 
when one is about to drink it. 

— Jamieson. 

Skeolach (sgrolach), the name of one of 
Fincal's drinking cups. — Maclkod and 
Dewak : Gaelic Dictionary. 

The custom of drinking out of shells is 
of great antiquity, and was very common 
among the ancient Gael. Hence the ex- 
pression so often met with in the Fingaliau 
poets, " the hall of shells," " the chief of 
shells," " the shell and the song." The 
scallop shell is still used in drinking strong 
liquors at the tables of those gentlemen 
who are desirous to preserve the usages of 
their ancestors. — Armstrong's Gaelic Dic- 
tionary, 182B. 

Scon or scone, a barley cake ; 
from the Gaelic fjronn, a lump 
or mass, 

Lcere me on thee, John Barleycorn, 

Thou King o' grain, 
On thee auld Scotland clutws her cood, 
In souple scones, the wale o' food. 

—Burns: Drini. 

Sconfice, discomfit, beaten, led 
astray, subdued ; from the Gaelic 
>.;■■■: bail, and Jim, knowledge. 

I'm unco wae for the puir lady; I'm feart 
she'll grow wud gin she be Long in you 
hole, for it would sconfice a horse, forbyc 
a body.— Macleat's Memoirs a/ sic Clam 
AfacG regor. 

Scoot, a tramp, a gad-about, a 
vagrant, a term of opprobrium 
given to a low woman ; from 
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the Gaelic vjuit, to wander. 
The English tcout, a person em- 
ployed by an army to recon- 
noitro, by travelling or wander- 
ing to and fro, so as to observe 
the motions of the enemy, is 
obviously from the same root. 

Scottis bed. "This phrase," says 
Jamieson, "ocenrs in an Aber- 
deen Register, but it is not easy 
to affix any determinate mean- 
ing to it." May it not mean a 
ship's bed, or a hammock ; from 
teothach, a small skiff ? 

Scouk. to sneak, to loiter idly or 
furtively ; either a corruption 
of the English ik-ulk. or a deri- 
vation with an allied meaning ; 
from tho Gaelic jyuya, a coarse, 
ill-mannered, ungainly person. 

They grin, they glower, ihcy scouk, 
ihey gape. 

—Jacobitt Rtlics. 

Scout h or skouth, elbow-room, 
space, scope, room for the arm 
in wielding a weapon so as to 
cut off an enemy or an obstruc- 
tion at a blow ; from the Gaelic 
»7urf, to lop, to cut off ; tgvtUidh, 
act of cutting down by a sodden 
blow. 

An' he gel scouth to wield his tree, 
1 fear you'll both be paid. 

—Ballad o/ Rotin //ml. 

By break of day he seeks the dowie 
glen, 

That he may scouth lo a' his morning 
len' (lend). 

— Allan Ramsay: Pastoral ok tht 
Dlath of Matthew Prior. 

They tak religion in their mouth, 
They talk o' mercy, grace, and truth — 



For what? to gie their malice scouth 

On some poor wight, 
An' hunt him down, o'er right and ruth. 

To ruin straight. 
— BUENS : To Ihl Rev, John M'Math. 

" Scouth and routA " is a pro- 
verbial phrase for elbow-room 
and abundance. 

That's a good gang for your horse, he'll 
have scouth and rvuth.— Jamieson. 

Scowf, a blustering, low scoun- 
drel. Dutch and Flemish ichnft. 
Explained in Dutch and French 
dictionaries as "marouflc, coquin, 
maraud," i.e., a low scoundrel, a 
rogue, an impudent blackguard. 

He's naelbing but a scouf : Danish 
scufler, to gull, to cheat, to shuffle ; a cheat, 
a false pretender. — Jamieson. 

Scran or skran, odds and ends 
or scraps of eatables, broken 
victuals ; also applied derisively 
to food or daily bread. 

ScranniHg is a phrase used by school- 
boys when they spend their pocket-money 
at the pastry-cook's. — Jamieson. 

Scran-pock, a beggar's wallet to 
hold scraps of food. The woril 
scran is derived from the Gaelic 
njralh (pronounced tgrn), to peel, 
to pare, to take off the rind or 
skin, and fgrathan {ujni-an), a 
little peeling or paring. In the 
sense of food, the word occurs 
in the Irish objurgation, "Bad 
st.ii: to yo ! " 

Screed, a lengthy discourse or 
written article. This word is 
defined in a note to a passage 
in the " Noctes Ambrosianas" 
as a " liberal allowance of any- 
thing." 
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A man, condemned lo death for rape 
and murder at Inverness, requested that 
the editor of the Courier might be per- 
mitted to see him the night before his 
execution. After some talk, the criminal 
<aid, " Oh, Mr. Carruthcrs, what a screed 
you'll be printin' in your next paper about 
me ! " — M. 

Screik (or scraigh) o' day, the 

early dawn, the first flush of the 
morning light. Jomicson soys 
the rnilical word is ereck; from 
the Teutonic krirehe, "aurora 
rutilans.*' It has been suggested 
that tcreieh, or shriek, of day, 
means the shrill cry of the cock 
at early mom, but it is more 
probable that the phrase is from 
the Flemish krieken van den 
ilng, which the French translate 
Vauhe dujour, Vaurorc, the dawn 
of day. 

Scrieve. to roll or move or glide 
easily ; from the Gaelic tgftot, 
to scrape, to draw a line or a 
furrow, to go on an excursion or 
journey. 

The wheels o' life gae down-hill ecriei'in. 

— Burns: Scotch Drink. 

Scrimp, bare, scarce ; lerimply, 
barely, scarcely. 

Down flowed her robe, a tartan sheen, 
Till half a leg was icrimfly *<cn. 
And such a leg ! my boonie Jean 
Alone could peer it 

—Bucks: The Virion. 

Scrog, a stunted bush, furze ; 
icrwjyy, abounding in under- 
wood, covered with stunted 
bushes or furze like the Scottish 
mountains ; from the Gaelio 
igrogag, stunted timber or under- 
wood. 



The way toward the cite was stony, 
thorny, and tC'Jcey. — Get la Romanonem. 
As 1 came down by Merriemass, 
And down among the scrogei. 
The bonniest chield that e'er I saw 
Lay sleeping 'mang his dogs. 

— Johnnie of Brtdixltt. 

Sir Walter Scott, when in his 
last illness in Italy, was taken 
to a wild scene on the mountains 
that border the Lago di Gar da. 
He had long been apathetic, 
and almost insensible, to sur- 
rounding objects ; but his fad- 
ing eyes Hashed with unwonted 
fire at the sight of the furze 
bushes and scrogs that reminded 
him of home and Scotland, and 
he suddenly exclaimed, in the 
words of the Jacobite ballad — 

Up the ecrvery mountain, 
And down the sc every glen. 

We dare na gang a hunting, 
For Charlie and his men. 

Scroggam and ruffam. These 
two words occur as a kind of 
chorus in a soug attributed, but 
on doubtful authority, to Robert 
Bums. It is wholly unworthy 
of his genins, and appears — if 
be had anything at all to do 
with it — to have been slightly 
mended, to make it more pre- 
sentable in decent company. 
Bums was almost wholly unac- 
quainted with Gaelic, though he 
occasionally borrowed a phrase 
or a word from that language 
without quite comprehending iu 
meaning. 

There was a wife wonn'd in Cockpcn, 

SerofXam I 
She brewed guid ale for gentlemen. 
Sing, Auld Coul lay ye down by me, 
.'>■■.:, my dearie, ruffam. 
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Seroggam is the Gaelic for 
tgroggam, let me put on my 
bWMt ; and rujfiim is ntbham, or 
{ruffam) let me rub or scratch. 
An obscene meaning is con- 
cealed in the words. 

Scrub, a term of contempt for a 
mean, niggardly person ; a Scot- 
tish word that has made good 
its place in the English verna- 
cular. Scroppit, sordid, parsi- 
monious ; from the Gaelic scrub. 
to hesitate, to delay, especially 
in giving or paying ; sgrubail, 
niggardly ; tcrabair, a churl, a 
miser, 

S c r u n t, a worn - out broom ; 
ktuiUij, a Northern word, sig- 
nifying, according to Halliwell, 
short, stunted. Jnmieson gives 
a second interpretation — "a 
person of slender make, a 
walking skeleton." Possibly the 
word is a corruption of the 
English shrink, shrank. There 
is no trace of it either in the 
Teutonic or the Gaelic, 

Scuddy. stark nnked j from the 
Gaelic sguad, to strip or lay 
bare. 

Strip a country law o* latch degree per- 
fectly KttJJy, and «et her beside a luwn 
belle o' a noble blood, equally naked, 
nnd wha can tell the ewe-mllker frae the 
duchess? — Ntxtti Ambrvxian*. 

Scug or skug. to hide, to take 
shelter, to run to sanctuary, to 
overshadow. 

Thai'* the penance he maun dree 

To tcug his deadly sin. 
— Btnitr Mimtrttsy ; Young Btnjit. 



In this quotation, skwj seems 
to mean expiate, rather than 
hide or take refuge front the 
consequence of the deadly sin. 
.lamicson derives this word from 
the Gothic-Swedish skugga. a 
shade. It does not, however, 
appear in modem Swedish dic- 
tionaries. Skug and teuggcri/ 
nre noted both by Halliwell and 
Wright as northern English 
words for secret, hidden, and 
Becrecy. In a note to the ballad 
of " Young Benjie," in the 
" Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border," Sir Walter Scott states 
that scug means to shelter or 
expiate. Possibly, if the inter- 
pretation of "shelter" can be 
accepted as connected, the ety- 
mology of the word is the Gae- 
lic igathaeh. pronounced ujneh, 
or ilcug, a screen. 

Scunner or sconner, a very ex- 
pressive word, significant of a 
loathing or nversion to a thing 
or person, for which it is some- 
times ditlicult or impossible to 
account. 

And yill :ind whUky gic to cairds 
Until they icunnc. 

— Burns : Tti Jamet Smith. 

From the Gaelic tgonn, bad, 
also rude, boorish, ill-mannered. 
It enters also into the compo- 
site of the English word teoun- 
drrl, and the Italian Komlruttt, 
evidently of Celtic nnd Tuscan 
origin. Or it may perhaps be 
derived with equal propriety 
from >;••<«. a fright, and igcun- 
aieh, to frighten. 
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Scutch, to bruise or beat, to beat 
or dress flax. The error of 
Shak.-peare's printers in spell- 
ing mttch as tcolcli, has led lo 
the all but incorrigible mispro- 
nunciation of the word — " We 
have uotchtd the snake, not 
killed it "—and to the idea that 
the word has something to do 
with Scotland, and with the 
habits of the Scottish people. 
Squids, pronounced teuiteh or 
scutch, is the Gaelic for to bruise, 
to beat ; s'juidscadlt, the act of 
dressing flax. The word mtch 
is still used in the northern 
counties of England. 

Sea-maw, the sea-gull, or sea- 
mew ; the beautiful white bird 
of the ocean. 

Keep your ain fish-guts to feed your ain 
ira-mawi. — Allan Ramsay's Scats Pro- 
files. 

The white sea-mew, and not 
the white dove, was considered 
by the Druids the bird that 
Noah let 11; from the ark on 
the subsiding of the Deluge. 
The name of pigeon, sometimes 
given to the dove, signifies in 
Gaelic the bird of security ; 
from jiiglie, bird, and rfi'on, (di 
pronounced ji), security, pro- 
tection. The coincidence is 
curious. 

Seile, happiness ; from the Ger- 
man self j, happy. 

Still a' your /an I is, a phnur in Aber- 
deenshire, expressive of a blessing on the 
prnon to whom it is addressed. — DfcAh* 
Kaiisav. 



SekanJ nil is best — the happiness that 
is earned is best — i.e., earned by the 
plough ; from lock, the ploughshare, and 
here used metaphorically for labour of any 
kind. — Fkrclsun's Scats Pmtrbs. 

Selkouth or selcouth. seldom seen 
or known ; rendered ' ' wondrous " 
by Sir Walter Scott , in the notes 
to " Thomas the Rhymer." The 
word is of the same origin as the 
English uncouth, strange, or un- 
known ; from kytht, to show, or 
appear. 

By Leader's side 
A llliaytA sight they see, 
A hart and hind pace side by side 
As white as snow. 

— 'Jkjmai tki Kkymtr. 

Sell or selle, a seat, a chair, a 
stool. Latin icdUc, French ».//. 
a saddle, the seat of a rider. This 
was once an English as well as 
a Scottish word, though obso- 
lescent in the Elizabethan era. 
Shakspeare uses it in Macbeth — 

Vaulting ambition that o'erlcaps itulf. 
And falls on the other — 

which, to render the image per- 
fect, as Shakspeare meant — 
and no doubt wrote— ought to 
be read — 

Vaulting ambition that o'erlcaps its till. 
And falls on the other tidt. 

The London compositors of 
Sbakspeore's time, ignorant of 
the word well. Insisted upon mak- 
ing «<// of ft, and in omitting 
" side." Ambition, in the guise 
of a horseman, vaulting to the 
horse's bock, could not fall on the 
other side of ftaelf ; though it 
might well fall on the other side 
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of the tell or saddle, and light 
upon the ground, whieh is the 
true Shales pea rian metaphor. 

Shaeklebane, the wrist; a word 
apparently first applied to a 
prisoner who was handcuffed, 
or manacled. 

Shadow-half, the northern ex- 
posure of land. Sir Waller 
Scott built Abbotsford on the 
wrong side of the Tweed — in 
the shadow-half. Land with a 
southern exposure is called the 
runny-half, or the lunnytidc 

Shaghle. sometimes written 
lhauele, to walk clumsily, to 
shuffle along, to drag or shackle 
the feet as if they were pain- 
fully constrained by the shoes ; 
to distort from the original 
shape, to wear out. 

Had ye sic a shoe on ilka foot, it wad 
gar ye ikaghlr. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scott Proverbs. 

And how her new ahoon fit her au!d shackf t 
feet. 

— Burns : Last May a Brazv ll'ooer. 

Sckacklfd ii metaphorically applied to ■ 
young woman who has been deserted by 
her lover. She is, on this account, com- 
pared to A pair of shoes that have been 
thrown aside, as being so put out of shape 
as to be unfit to be worn any longer. 

— Jamieson. 

Jamieson derives this word from 
the Icelandic ikaga, dellectere ; 
tlnggrer. obliquua If he had 
looked at the Gaelic, he would 
have found uac (ihak), dried up, 
worn out, without substance, 
decayed. 



Shairnie-faced. a contemptuous 
epithet applied to a person with 
a very dirty face; from thnni, 
or shaim, dung, more especially 
cow-dung, sometimes called in 
English cow-jArrd, a word, in 
all probability, from the same 
source. 

Flae luggit, shairnif.factd. 

— The Blithesome Bridal. 

Shalk, a servant, a workman, a 
farm-servant ; from the Gaelic 
igalag, corrupted in America 
into icalaicag, and used as a 
term of opprobrium. The word 
enters into the components of 
the French marrchnl, and the 
English marihal ; from the Gaelic 
muor, a bailiff, overseer, steward, 
or superintendent ; and MM) 
a servant or workman, whence 
vtarcehal, one in charge of work- 
men or servants. 

Shang. a vulgar term for a hasty 
luncheon or " snack," and for 
what Scottish children call a 
"piece;" ihangic, thin, meagre, 
lean. 

A thong o' bread and cheese, a bite be- 
tween meals. In Icelandic skan, a crust, 
a rind.— Jamieson. 

The root is probably the Gaelic 
teang [thcang), lean, hungry ; 
thence, by extension of meaning, 
a piece tuken to satisfy hunger. 

Shaiigie-mou'd, hare-lipped, or 
with a cleft month ; from »Aan- 
gan, a cleft stick, or anything 
cleft or divided. 

Shartfic-mou'd, haluket Meg. 

—The Blithaome Bridal. 



Shank — Shalh mont. 



The word halulctt in (his de- 
risory lino appears to be a form 
of halte, a giddy, thoughtless 
girL 

Shank, the leg. This noon is 
sometimes used as a verb in 
Scotland, and signifies to depart, 
to send away, to dismiss. To 
sluink a person is to send him 
away ; equivalent in English, to 
give him the sack ; to titanic one's 
self away is to leave without 
ceremony. The English phrase, 
to go on shank's or thanks' i mare, 
i.e., to walk, is rendered in 
Scot tish — to go on thank's naigic, 
or little nag. Jamicson absurdly 
suggests that the English, to 
travel by the marrow-bone stage, 
i.e., to walk, or go on shank's 
marc, may be derived from the 
parish of Marylcbone. in Lon- 
don. The etymology of shank 
is the Gaelic seang {thank), lean, 
slender, like the tibia, or bone 
of the leg. 

Shannach, or shannagh. a word 
explained by Jamieson in the 
phrase, " ' It's ill shannagh in 
you to do this or that,' ie., it 
is ill on your part, or it is 
ungracious in you to do so." 
In Gaelic seanaeach signifies 
wily, cunning, Ragacious, which 
is clearly the root of shannagh, 
so that the phrase cited by 
Jamicson signifies it is not wise, 
or it is 111 wisdom on your part 
to do so. 

Shard (more properly sharg), a 
contemptuous epithet applied 



to a little, weazened, under- 
grown, and, at the same time, 
petulant and mischievous child. 
From the Gaelic searg (t pro- 
nounced as sh), a withered, 
insignificant person or animal, 
one shrivelled or dried up 
with age, sickness, or infirm- 
ity ; seargta, withered, dried up, 
blasted. 

Shargar. sharg, a lean, scraggy, 
cadaverous person. S/uiryie, thin, 
shrivelled, dried up ; from the 
Gaelio searg, a puny man or 
beast, one shrivelled with sick- 
ness or old age ; also, to wither, 
to fade away, to dwindle or dry 
up, from want of vitality. 

Sharrow. sharp, sour or bitter 
to the taste. Flemish seherp, 
French acerbe, Gaelic searbh, 
bitter ; searbhad, bitterness ; 
tearbhag, a bitter draught, 

Sbathmont. a measure, of which 
the exact length is uncertain, 
but which is evidently small. 

As I was walking all alanc 
Alween the water and the wa'. 

There 1 spied a wee, wee man, 
The wee 'est man that e'er I saw, 

His leg was scarce a ikatkmant lane. 
— Ballad oftlu Wtt, tt'ct Mmn. 

This obsolete English, as well 
as Scottish word, is sometimes 
written thaftmond, and «Ao/t- 
man. It appears in " Morte 
Arthur," and other early Eng- 
lish poems. The etymology has 
never been satisfactorily traced. 
Skacht, which is also written 
schaft, is Flemish for the handle 



Shaver — Shaw. 



of a pike, or hilt of a sword ; 
and mand is a basket or other 
piece of wickerwork ; whence 
tchacht-mand, a basket-hilt, or 
the length of a basket hilt of 
a sword, which may possibly 
be the origin of the word. 
The length of a ihathmont is 
stated to be the distance be- 
tween the outstretched thumb 
and little linger — a distance 
which corresponds with the 
position of tho hand, when 
grasping the sword-hilt, ifaund, 
for bosket, is not yet entirely 
obsolete. 

Shaver, a droll fellow, a wag, a 
funster, or one who indulges in 
attempts at fun ; $harie, a trick. 

ThnD him at Agincoart wha shone, 
Few belter were or braver, 

And yet wi' funny, queer Sir John, 
He was an unco shaver. 

— Burns : A Dream. 

But Cupid shot a shaft 
That ptayed the dame a skavie. 
— Burns: The J -illy Beggars. 

It has been suggested that 
thavcr, in tho sense of a wag or 
funster, is derived from Figaro 
the barber, as the type of a 
class who were professionally 
funny in amusing their cus- 
tomers, when under their hands 
for hair-cutting or hair-dressing. 
The words are possibly corrup- 
tions of the old English ihattr, 
described by Nares as a low, 
cunning fellow, and used by the 
writers of the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. Sluivtr, 
in the United States, signifies 
a bill discounter who takes ex- 



orbitant interest, and a lAare 
means a swindle or an imposi- 
tion. Some have derived the 
word from »/tat'«, to cut tho 
beard, itself a word of very 
uncertain etymology, and not 
necessarily connected with any 
idea of dishonesty. The more 
likely derivation is from tho 
Gaelic taobh (or ihaov), dis- 
semble, prevaricate, take unfair 
advantage of, also, foolish. 

Shaw, a small wood, a thicket, 
a plantation of trees ; from the 
Teutonic. This word was once 
Common in English literature. 
It still exists in the patrony- 
mics of many families, as Shaue, 
Al'lmhaw, Uinthaw, Uatkihair, 
ilaiclahaw (or Oakihaw), and 
others, and is used by the pea- 
santry in most parts of England 
and every part of Scotland. 

Whither ridest thou under this green 

ihttive J 
Said this yeman. 

— Chaucer : Tkt Frert'i Tale. 
Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the thaw, 
Brown as a berry, a proper short fellow. 

—Idem. : t%4 Coke's Tale. 
Close hid beneath the greenwood shaiv. 

— Fairfax. 

In summer when the shaws Itc shene, 
And leaves be fair and long, , 

It is full merry in fair forest. 
To hear the fowles" song. 

—Ballad ■>/ RMh Hood. 

To all our haunt* I will repair, 

By greenwood, skavj, and fountain. 

— Allan Kamsay. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wi* fragrant spreading skmsi % 
The birks of Abcrfeldy. 

— Burns. 



Shear — Skill. 



Gloomy winter's now awa, 
Saft the wesllin breeres Maw ; 
' 'Mang the birks o' Stanley ikaxv. 
The mavis sings fu' cheer)*, oh. 

— Tannaiiill. 

There's oae a tannic flower that springs 
By fountain, show, or green, 

There's nae a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o' my Jean. 

— Burns : Of a' Ike Airti. 

Shear. The primary meaning of 
shear is to cut or clip. In this 
sense it is used by English 
agriculturists, for the operation 
of cutting or clipping the fleece 
of sheep. In Scotland it is used 
in the sense of reaping or cut- 
ting the corn in harvest. On 
the occasion of tho first visit of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort to the Highlands of 
Scotland, it was duly stated in 
the Court Circular that Her 
Majesty visited the shearer; and 
took much interest in their 
labours. In the following week, 
a newly-started pictorial journnl, 
in opposition to the Illustrated 
London News, published a wood 
engraving, in which Her Majesty, 
the Prince, and several members 
of the Court in attendance, were 
represent. ! as looking on at tho 
sheep - shearing. The Cockney 
artist, ignorant alike of the 
seasons of agricultural opera- 
tions and of the difference be- 
tween the Scottish and English 
idioms, and who had no doubt, 
wished the public to believe 
that he was present on the 
occasion on which be employed 
his pencil, must have been pain- 
fally convinced, when his fraud 



was discovered, of the truth 
of the poetic adage, that " a 
little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ; " and that shearing and 
reaping had different meanings 
in England and Scotland. 

In hairst, at the nkearing, 
Nae youths now are jeering. 
At fairs or at preaching, 
Nae wooing and (leeching, 

—The Flowers d Ike Feral. 

Sheuch, a drain, a furrow or 
trench. 

I saw the battle sair and tench, 
And reckin' red ran mony a ikfuck. 
—Burns : The Bailie cf Skenffmuir. 

Shiel or shielin, a hut, a shed, or 
small cottage on the moor or 
mountain for the shelter of 
cattle or sportsmen ; derived by 
Jamieson from the Icelandic 
staid, a cottage ; probably u 
corruption of shield, or iAi'cM- 
ing, a place where one may bo 
shielded or sheltered from the 
weather. Wintershidini, winter 
quarters. 

No ; I shall ne'er repent, Duncan, 

And shanna e'er be sorry ; 
To be wi' thee in Hieland skiet 

Is worth the lands o' Castlecary. 

—Ballad of Lim Baillit. 

The entile among the clover hay, 
The paitrick whirrin' o'er the lea. 

The swallow jinkin' round my skiel. 
Amuse me at my spinnin* wheeL 
—Burns : Best and her Sfimmin WkttL 

Shill. Appears to be a contraction 
for tho sake of enphony of the 
harsher English word shrill. The 
etymology of shrill is doubtful, 
though some derive it from the 



Shilpit— Shot. 



Scottish tkirl, which they call 
nil anomatoptia, or imitation of 
the sound. This also is doubt- 
ful, more especially if the Teu- 
tonic tehrricn, and the Dutch 
and Flemish iclircuicen, to cry 
out discordantly, arc taken into 
consideration. 

The westlin" wind blaw* loud and ikill, 
The night's bailh mirk and rainy, O. 

—Burns : My Nannie, O. 

Shilpit, insipid, tasteless, dull, 
stale, flat ; applied to liquor and 
sometimes to persons, meta- 
phorically to signify thnt they 
are spiritless, timid, cowardly, 
and of no account. 

A xhilpttt (ihil/it) wretch, a heart 
stripped of manliness.— Jamieson. 

The Laird of Balmawhapple pronounced 
the claret ihil/it, and demanded brandy 
with great vociferation. — Scott : Ir'aver- 
Uj. 

According to Jamicson, ihilpit 
is used to desiguate ears of corn 
that are not well filled. He 
derives it from the German 
ichdp, signifying a reed, a 
bulrush, which is possibly the 
word that he referred to. But 
neither iclielp, which Jnmieson 
renders by the Latin palatum, a 
paring, a husk, a shell, or tchUp, 
n bulrush, can be considered the 
root of ihilpit, as applied to the 
insipidity or flatness of a liquor. 
The origin of shilpit remains un- 
known, though it may possibly 
hnvo some remote connection 
with the Gaelic tile (tliitc), saliva, 
or drivel. 



Shool, a shovel. 

If honest nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammar*? 

Ye'd better ta'en up spades and ikooU 
An' knappin' hammer*. 

— BuHMS : To Lafraik. 

Shoon, the old plural of shoe, 
still used in Scotland, though 
almost obsolete in England. 

If ever thou gave hosen or shoon. 

Every night an awle, 
Sit thee down and pas* them on, 
And Christ receive thy saule. 
— FuHtr.il Diri;', in Ml Al England 
be/ort the Re/ormation, quottd 
in Auokky's MiKtllania. 

Short, to divert, to amuse, to 
shorten the time by agreeable 
conversation; thorttomc, divert- 
ing, as opposed to lamjtonu, or 
Umgsome, tedious, wearisome. 
In English, short is often applied 
to a hasty or quick temper. 
In Scottish parlance, ihurtly 
or ihortlie, signifies tartly, 
peevishly, ill-naturedly. 

Shot, shote, a puny or imperfect 
young animal, especially a pig 
or lamb. The Americans, who 
have acquired many words from 
the Scottish and Irish immi- 
grants, have thott, a weakly- 
little pig, antl apply the word 
metaphorically to man or woman 
as on epithet of contempt or 
derision. It is derived from the 
Gaelic seot (pronounced ,/•..••, or 
»/•••'• I. a stunted animal, a short 
tail, a tail that has been docked . 
ami, generally, an incumbrance, 
impediment, or imperfection ; 
tcutair signifies an idle, lazy, 



Shou titer — Simmer Cottts. 



>>.-•• !• •• person, a drone ; a 
vauricn, a good-for-nothing. 

Scth Slope was what wc call down East 
n poor shotc. hi* principal business being 
to pick up chips and feed the pigs. — 
Bartlett's Dictionary,*/ Americanisms. 

Shouther, the shoulder; "High- 
landers! thoutlier to thouther!" 
the motto of some of the High- 
land regiments in tho British 

service. 

When the cloud lays its check to the flood, 
And the sea lays its shouther to the shore. 
— Chambers'* Scottish Sonjp : Hew 
A mi lit. 

Shue, to play at see-saw ; thugyic- 
thut, a swing. 

Sib, related, of kin by blood or 
marriage. Hence the English 
gossip, from yod-tib, related by 
baptismal union. From the 
German ripjx, which has the 
tame meaning ; and tipptchaft, 
relationship. 

He was litit to Arthur of Brelagne. 

—Chaucer. 
He was no fairy bom or tit to elves. 

— S TENSER. 

A boaster and a liar are right sit. 
A' Stewarts arc no sit to the king. 

It's Rood to lie tit to siller. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 
We're no more sit than sieve and riddle, 
Though both grew in the woods together. 

— Cheshire Proverb. 

Siccan, such; tie like, such like, 
or (MCA a, as an adjective; sic 
like a time, such a time ; tie lite 
a fashion, in such a way or 
fashion ; generally used in the 
sense of inopportune, improper, 
unseemly. 



What the deil brings the laird here 
At sic likt a time ? 

— The Laird o' Cxi/en. 
WV siccan beauties spread around. 
We feel we tread on holy ground. 
—Jambs Ballantins : Damick Tower. 

Sicker, siccar, firm, safo, secure ; 
tiekerly, safely ; tickernett, safety, 
security ; to ticker, to make cer- 
tain; lack tickar, lock securely, 
or safely— the motto of the 
ancient Scottish family, the 
Earls of Morton. Uak tickar is 
another motto of historic origin 
in Scotland. 

Toddlin' down on Willie's mill, 
Setting my staff wi 1 a' my skill 
To keep me sicker. 
— Bchns : Death ,,„,,• Dr. Hornbook. 

Sick-saired. nauseated by reple- 
tion, served with food to excess, 
and to consequent sickness and 
loathing. 

Simmer (or summer) couts, the 
gnats or midges which lire for 
one summer day. born ere noon 
and dying ere sunset, and which 
seem to pass their brief life In 
whirling and dancing in the sun- 
shine. The word, a tummercout, 
is often applied affectionately 
to a very troublesome and merry 
young child. Jamieson suggests 
that couts may be a corruption 
of cold, in which supposition he 
is possibly correct, though the 
comparison of tho tiny midge 
with so large an animal as a 
young horse is not easy to ex- 
plain. According to Wright's 
Dictionary of Provincial English, 
cote signifies a swarm of bees, 
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which seen i- to approach nearer 
to the idea of the midges. In 
Gaelic, culha signifies frenzy, 
delirium ; and eutliaich, frantic 
dancing of the midges or other 
ephemeral flics, allied in idea to 
the phrase of Shakspeare — "a 
midsummer madness." This may 
be the real origin of the phrase. 

Sindle, seldom ; from the Teutonic 
tcitat. 

Kame MM U , kame sair. 
— Allan Kamsav's Setts Proverbs. 

Skalrag. of a shabby appearance ; 
from the Gaelic ttjail, to cover, 
and raj, which is both Gaelic 
and English. Skalray is synony- 
mous, as Jamicson states, with 
tatterdemalion, one covered with 
rags, though he is incorrect in 
the etymology from ikail, to 
scatter, and the explanation that 
it signifies one who "gives his 
rags to the wind." 

Skedaddle, to disperse suddenly. 
A long obsolete Scottish word, 
revived unexpectedly in thcarmy 
of the Potomac during the great 
American Civil War at the battle 
of Bull's Run, in 1862, when 
the Federal troops were seized 
with unreasonable panic, or 
alarm, and Bed, when there 
was no pursuit. The word is 
said to be still occasionally used 
in Dumfriesshire, and to be ap- 
plied to the wasteful overllow 
of the milk in the pails, when 
the milkmaids do not balance 
them properly, when carrying 
them from the byre to the 



farm. It has been generally 
considered to bo an Ameri- 
can coinage, on account of 1 lie 
incident of the retreat at Bull's 
Hun, which brought it into noto- 
riety, but was in reality em- 
ployed either by the Gaelic- 
speaking Irish or Scottish sol- 
diers under General MacClellan's 
command, and derived from the 
two Gaelic words tgttt, to wan- 
der, to disperse, and allta, wild, 
irregular, ungovernable ; or else 
from fjalh ($kn), to lop or cut 
off, and adlil, a hook ; though 
some hold that it is derivable 
from the Greek 9kiSb.{u, to dis- 
perse. It is still doubtful 
which of theso derivations, or 
either of them, is correct. 

Skcigh. proud, scornful, disdain- 
ful, mettlesome, insolent in the 
pride of youth. 

When thou and I were young and skeiglu 
— Burns : A nlJ Farmer to his A 
Mart, Afacfie. 

Maggie coosl her head W heigh. 
Looked asklciu and unco skeigh. 

— Itl'KKs: Duma* Gray. 

From the Gaelic wig, to taunt, 
deride, scorn ; »gcigcnch, disdain- 
ful. Jamieson has tkeg, which 
he says is not clear, though be 
quotes "a tkeg, a scorncr, and 
a scolder " — words which might 
have helped him to the mean- 
ing. 

Skeely. for Rkilful, but implying 
much more than the English 
word ; sagacious, far-seeing. 
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Out ami spak Lord John's mother, 
And ■< tktrly woman was she, 
" Where met ye, my son, wi' that bonnie 
bor 

That looks ur sad on thee?" 

—Ballad .■■ /.•».,/ Helm. 

Where will I gel a tierfy skipper 
To sail this ship o' mine ? 

—Ballad of Sir Patrick S/eiu. 

Skeerie. easily scored or fright- 
ened, timid, shy ; from ware. 

Skellum and blellum. These 
words are directed against Tain 
o' Shanter by his wife, in Burns' 
immortal poem : 

She tauld thee wcel thou wast a tktllmm, 
A blelhcnn', bluslerin", drunken bleUum. 

They are explained in the glos- 
saries as signifying the first, "a 
worthless fellow ; " the second, 
" an idle, talkative fellow." 
Skellum was used by English 
writers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, among others by Taylor, 
the water-poet, and by Pepys in 
his diary. It is traceable to the 
German, Dutch, and Flemish 
tcliclm, a rogue, a rascal, a bad 
fellow ; and also to the Gaelic 
tgiolam, a coarse blackguard ; 
nnd igiolumach, addicted to 
slander and mischief - making. 
Milium is also from the Gaelic, 
in which Uialum signifies inco- 
herent, confused in speech j 
especially applied to the utter- 
ances of a drunken man. 

Skelp, to smack, to administer a 
blow with the paint of the hand ; 
to tkelp the doup (breech), as 
i>»ed to be the common fashion 
of Scottish mothers. 



I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie. 

E'en to a deil, 
To iktlfi sod scaud puir dogs like me, 

And hear us squeal I 
— Burns : Addreu to tXt DHL 

This word, of which the Eng- 
lish synonym is ipant, to strike 
with the palm of the hand in a 
quick succession of blows, ap- 
pears to be derived primarily 
from the Gaelic igealbh, to dash 
into small pieces, fragments, or 
splinters ; and to have been ap- 
plied afterwards, by extension 
of meaning, to the blows that 
might be sufficient to break any 
brittle substance. The English 
i/ank is to strike with the open 
hand, and the Scottish tpunk, a 
match, signifies a splinter of 
wood, in which the same exten- 
sion of meaning, from the blow 
to the possible results of the 
blow, is apparent. Sltlp also 
means to walk or ran at a smart 
pace, and the slang English 
phrase, "A pair of tpanX-iny 
tits " (a pair of fast-trotting or 
galloping horses), shows the 
same connection between the 
idea of blows and that of rapid 
motion. 

And, barcfit, ikelfi 
Awa' wi' Willie Chalmers. 

—Burns. 
Three hlmes, early at the road. 
Cam .'../.■>: up the way. 

—Burks : Tht Holy Fair. 
Tarn iktlfit on thro' dub and mire. 
Despising wind and rain and fire. 

— Burns : 1 mm d Skonltr. 

Skelpie-lunmer, a violent woman, 
ready both with her hands and 

tongue. 
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Ye little ilttlfit-liinmtr'i face, 
1 daur ye try tic tportin'. 

— Burns : llallowtin. 

Skcne-occle. a dagger, dirk ; from 
tlie Gaelic lyian. a knife, con- 
cealed in the uchlaU, under the 
arm, or in the sleeve; acUatan, 
anything carried under the arm ; 
from whence the verb athlaiiith, 
to cherish, to fold to the bosom, 
or encircle with the arm. 

"Her ain sell," raid Callum, "could 
wait for her a wee bit frae the toun, and 
kittle her quarters wi' hit ikene-occlt." — 
"SktHf-accltl what's lhatT" Callum un- 
buttoned his coat, raited hit left arm, and, 
with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt 
of a small dirk, snugly depotited under the 
wing of hit jacket, 

—Scott : U'mrlej. 

Skin, a vituperative term applied 
to a person whom it is wished 
to disjiarage or revile. " Ye're 
iiaething but a nasty iHn." 
Jnmieson suggests that this 
word is a figurative use of the 
English ikin, as denoting a Ami. 
It is more likely to be a corrup- 
tion of the Guelic vj'mn, a block- 
head, a dolt, a rude clown, an 
uncultivated and boorish person, 
a dunce; from whence njonn 
hhalnnch, a stupid fellow; tgon 
signifies vile, worthless, bad ; 
whence the English tcoundrd — 
from MM, and droll, or droit, 
an idle vagabond. 

Skincheon o' drink, a drop of 
drink, a dram ; a pouring out 
of liquor. Skinchton is a mis- 
print for ikinkin'. 

Skink, to pour out ; tkinker, a 
waiter at a tavern who pours 



out the liquor for the guests, a 
l«»r tender. From the Flemish 
and German nhtnkrn, to pour 
out. This word is old English 
as well as Scotch, and was used 
by Shnkspcare, Ben Jonson. and 
their contemporaries. Skink is 
sometimes contemptuously ap- 
plied to soup or broth when not 
of the accustomed flavour or 
consistency, imparted by vege- 
table ingredients, such as bar- 
ley, peas, 4c. 

Sweet Ned, 1 give thee this pennyworth 
of sugar, clapl even pow into my hand by 
an undcr-ikinktr. 

— Shakseeaee: HrnrylV. 
Such wine as Gannymede doth skink to 
Jove.— SHIRLEY. 
Ve powers wha mak mankind your care, 
And dish them out their bill u' fare ; 
Auld Scotland wants nae ikinkinf wore 

That jaups i' luggict. 
Flat if ye wish her grateful prayer. 
Ine her a haggis. 

—Burns : 7> a Hatgii. 
The wine I there was hardly half a 
mutchkin,— and poor fushionleM it 
wat. — Sir Walter Scott. 

In many of the editions of 
Bums which have beeii printed 
in England, the compositors, or 
printers' renders, ignorant of the 
word xkink, hnve perverted it in 
the " Lines to a Haggis," into 
ttink. 

Auld Scotland wants nae 'Inking wares. 
— ComfUtt H'erki t*/ Korent Burks, 
ttiittd by AU-randtr Smith. Lm- 
dan : Macinillan &> Co., 1B6B. 

" These editions," says Mr 
James M'Kie of Kilmarnock 
in his Bibliography of Robert 
Burns, " are known to collectors 
as the ttinkinj editions." 

N 
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Skipper— Sklent. 



Skipper, the captain of a ship, but 
properly any sailor; ifcip-man, 
a ship man. This word is fast 
becoming English, and promises 
to supersede captain as the de- 
signation of otlioers in tbe mer- 
cantile marine. Skipper is from 
the Danish tkiffer, tbe German, 
Dutch, and Flemish c 

The king sat in Dunfermline tower, 
Drinking the blood-red wine ; 

Oh whaur 'II 1 gel a skecly skipper, 
To sail this ship o' mine. 

—Sir Patrick Sprks. 

It is related of t he late eminent 
sculptor, Patric Park, that, on 
an excursion through the beau- 
tiful lakes that form the chain 
of the Caledonian Canal, be was 
annoyed by the mdeness of the 
captain of the steamer, and ex- 
pressed bis sense of it in lan- 
guage more forcible than polite. 
The captain, annoyed in his 
turn, inquired sharply — "Do 
you know, sir, that I'm tho 
captain of the boat?" "Cap- 
lain bo hanged ! " said the irate 
man of genius, " you're only the 
tkipper, thnt is to say, you're 
nothing but the driver of an 
aquatic omnibus I " Tbe tkip- 
per retired to bide his wrath, 
muttering as he went that the 
sculptor was only a alone matin ! 

Skirl, to shriek, to cry ont, or to 
make a loud noise on a wind in- 
strument. 

Ye have given the sound thump, and he 
the loud ikirl (I.e.. you have punished the 
nun, and he shows it by his roaring). 
—Allah Rauiay's. AM FrmerU- 



When ikirlim' weanies see the light. 

Thou inak's the gossips clatter bright. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink. 

A family belonging to the Scottish Bor- 
der, after spending some time at Florence, 
had returned home, and, proud of the pro- 
gress they bad made in music, the young 
ladies were anxious to show oft their ac- 
complishments before an old confidential 
servant of the family, and accordingly sang 
to her some of the finest songs which they 
had learned abroad. Instead, however, of 
paying them a compliment on their per- 
formance, she showed what she thought of 
it, by asking with much natvetf — 11 Eh, 
mem I Do they ca' skirling like yon t 
singing in foreign parts?" — Dran Ram- 
say's Remimxcrncfs. 

Skirl-naked, stark naked ; naked 
as a child that tkirlt or squalls 
at tbe moment of its birth. Skirl 
is allied to screech, shriek, ant] 
shrill, and comes immediately 
from the Gaelic I'jreueh, a shrill 
cry, and tgreuchail, Bhrieking. 

Sklent, oblique, shutting ; to de- 
viate, to slant off tbe right line 
of truth, to cast obliquely; 
to push away, to look away, to 
squint. 

Now, if yer ane o' world's folk. 
Who rate the wearer by the cloak, 
And ikltnt an poverty their joke, 
Wi' bitter sneer. 
— Burns: T$ Mr. John Ktmudy. 
One dreary, windy, winter night. 
The stars shot doun wi' iktenthi lighL 
—Burns : AdJrtsi la lJu Dtil. 
The city gen! 
Behind a ki«t to lie and ikltnt. 
Or purec.proud, big with ccnL per cent- 
An* uiuckle wame. 
— Burns : Efutlt to Lafraik. 
Ye did present your smootie phia 

'Alang belter folk* 
And tkltnttJ on the man of Ui 
Your spiteful joke. 
—Burns : AcUrtu U lit Dtil. 



Skrac — Skuldnddery. 



Skrae. or scrae, a thin, skinny, 
meagre person, a skeleton ; «*rnc- 
gharikil, having skinnylegs; Eng- 
lish icrag, and Kraggy ; Gaelic 
p/raulh ■ Itack (dk silent), shri- 
velled, dried up; tgraidht, alean, 
shrivelled, ugly old womnn. 

Hut gin she fay, lie slill ye ikrae, 
That's Water Kelpie ! 
— Jamies"n's Horder Miiuirrliy : 
Water Keif it. 

In the glossary appended by 
8lr Walter Bcott to Jamieson's 
ballad written in imitation of 
the antiqne, tlcrat is glossed 
as a skeleton. 

Skreigh. or screigh, a shrill cry, 
a shriek, a screech. 

The ekreigh o' duly, which no man 
should hear and be inobedient.— Scott : 
K*i /toy. 

It's time enough to ikrtlgk when ye're 
itrucken.— Allan Ramsay's ton Pro- 
verti. 

When thou and I were young and skeigh, 
An' stable meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou would prance and snort, and 
tkreifk. 

An' tak the road. 
— Busks : Auld Farmer to kit 
A old Mare, Maggie. 

Skulduddery. This grotesque 
word has been held to signify 
indulgence in lust, or illicit 
passion ; but it also signifies 
obscene language or conversa- 
tion, or, as it is sometime* called 
in English, muf. Jamieson 
suggests the Teutonic $h«M, 
fanlt or crime, as the origin of 
the first syllable, and the Gaelic 



igaidrnth,n fornicator, as the ori- 
gin of the whole word. Sealtlntth, 
however, has long been obsolete, 
and seems to have been a coru- 
]M»und of igald, to bum or scald ; 
nnd druii, lust ; whence the mo- 
dern Gaelic druiiear, a fornica- 
tor. If the Gaelic etymology be 
accepted, the word would resolve 
itself into a corruption of tyald- 
druit, burning lust, or burned 
by lust. From the Gaelic drui$ 
camo the old English druery, 
for courtship, intercourse of the 
sexes, gallantry ; and drossel, an 
unchaste woman. The French, 
who have inherited many Celtic 
words from their ancestors, the 
Gauls, formerly used the word 
drn for a lover (tin ami), nnd 
rfn/f for a sweetheart (tint amir). 
Drtl, as an adjective, signified, 
according to the B Dictionnirc 
de la Langne Romane " ( Paris 
1768), "nn amant vigoureux et 
propro au plaisir." Drucrie, in 
the sense of courtship and gal- 
lantry, occurs in the " Roman 
de la Rose." Another French 
word, $galdrine, still more akin 
to the Scottish tkulduddcry, is 
cited in the " Dictionairo Comi- 
que de Lc-Roux," as a " terme 
d'injure pour nne femme de 
mauvnise vie ; femme publique 
atOigee d'uno maladie bru- 
lante," 

And there will be Logan Macdonald— 
Skulduddery and he will be there I 
— BURNS : Tke Election. 

That can find out naething but a wee bit 
ikuldtiddery for the benefit of the Kirk 
Treasury.— Scott : Ret Key, 
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Skybald—Slanky. 



Skybald. apparently ibc same as 
the English ikevbald and pie- 
bald, terms to designate a horse 
of two colours, marked as cows 
and oxen more usually are. 
lioth liybald and piebald, as 
well as the English ikeicbald, 
have their origin in the Gaelic. 
Sky and tkenc are corruptions of 
I'jialh, a shade, a dark shade ; 
fit comes from pighe, a pie, or 
magpie, a bird whose black 
plumage is marked with a while 
streak ; bald is derived from the 
Gaelic ball, a mark or spot ; 
whence ikybald is shade-marked, 
and pieMd is marked like a 
bird. Jamieson says that, in 
Scotland, tkyfiald signifies a 
base, mean fellow, a worthless 
person, and that it is nlso ap- 
plied to a man in rags and 
tatters. Possibly this metaphori- 
cal use of the word arises from 
the fact, that the rags of sach 
a perBon are often of various 
colours. Locke, the celebrated 
English metaphysician, uses pie- 
bald in a similar sense, "a pie- 
l»UJ livery of coarse patches." 
In Yorkshire, according to 
Wright's Provincial Dictionary, 
ikryl'd signifies iiarti-coloured, 
which is apparently from the 
same Gaelic root as sky and 
ikew, 

Skyre. Jamieson renders this 
word, pare, mere, utter. The 
Flemish and German tcKier sig- 
nifies nearly, almost ; while the 
Danish ikirr means clear, pare, 
limpid. Thas the Danish, and 
not the German or Flemish, 



seems to be the root of this 
Scottish word. 

Skyte or skite. to eject liquid for- 
cibly, a flux, or diarrhoea. This 
vulgar word is often, both in a 
physical and moral sense, ap- 
plied in contempt to any mean 
person. A tkytt of rain is a sud- 
den and violent shower ; tkyter 
is a squirt, a syringe, so called 
from the violent ejection of the 
liquid. Bletherum ikyU — more 
properly, blether and ikytt {see 
Blether, ante)— is a colloquial 
phrase very often employed by 
people who arc unaware of the 
grossness of it - original mean- 
ing, and who are impressed by 
its aptness as descriptive of the 
windy trash of conversation and 
assertion which it but too power- 
fully designates. The word ib 
derivable cither from the Eng- 
lish icud ,fast motion, or the Gae- 
lic .';/'"'. to cat, a catting wind. 

When haiUtanes drive wi' bitter skyte. 
— Buhns: The Jelly Bigfan, 

Slack, slug;, a pass, opening, or 
gap between two hills ; from the 
Gaelic ilue, and doclid, a hollow, 
a cavity, a ravine. Sloehd mviyh, 
or the gap of the wild swine, is 
a wild pass in the Grampians 
between Perth and Inverness. 

But ere he won the Gate-hope sUelr, 
1 think the «teed was wae and weary. 

—Mimxtrtliy f/tht Btritr: 
Ahhom Water, 

Slanky, slimy. 

Twa lUrnky stane* teemed hi» *nule banev 
—Herder Mimxtrtliy : The Water 



S/af> — Stiver. 
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Slap, a breach, or casual opening 
in a hedge or fence. 

At sta/s the billies [fellowsj hall a blink (a 
little while J, 
Till lassies strip their shoon. 

—Hums ! Tki Hily Fair. 

Slawpie, slaipie, indolent, slo- 
venly ; derived by Jamie.sou 
from the Icelandic slupr, ho- 
muncio sordidus. It is rather 
from the Gaelic dapaeh, slovenly, 
dapair and lUaopair, a slovenly 
man, a drawler, un idler; and 
dapay, a slut, a lazy, dirty, 
slovenly woman or girl ; and 
dapaireachd, slovenliness. 

Sleuth-hound, a blood-hound, ■ 
hound trained to follow by the 
scent the track of man or beast. 
From the Gaelic dand, a trace, 
a trail ; and ifal, dioyach, subtle, 
keen scented. 

Wi' his MM Ittl in his watch right 
sure ; 

Should his dug gie a bark. 
He'll be out in his aark. 
And die or win. 

—Ballad .'/ Tki Fray <■/ Sufart. 

Slid, smooth ; doddery, slippery. 

Ye had sac saft a voice, and a slid 
tongue. 

—Allan Ramsav : Tki GtntU 
Skefkird. 

Sliddery, slippery; from Hide. 
Slidder, unstable, changeable in 
thought or purpose, not to bo 
depended upon. 

There's a sliddery stanc afore the ha' 
door. 

[It is sometimes dangerous to visit 
great houses.) 

—Allan Ramsay's Stall 
Fnmrti. 



Though I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuin' fortune's sliddery ba\ 
— Burns: Farewell to kii Nativi 

Country. 

Slink, a tall, idle person ; a term 
of depreciation. The word is 
usually associated with /an/7, us, 
a tany dink. It is sometimes 
written and pronounced dank. 
It is derived apparently from the 
Teutonic ichlany, the Dutch and 
Flemish dany, a Bnake. .Slinkca 
means to grow long, thin, anil 
attenuated ; and Jamiuson has 
the adjective dunk, lunk aud 
slender ; and the substantive 
dink, a starveling. 

Slint or slinter, a slovenly, untidy, 
awkward man, eorres[>onditig 
with the English dut as upplied 
to a woman ; from the Gaelic 
daod, to draggle or trail lazily 
along the ground ; daoday, a slut ; 
daodair, u sluggard. Jamieson 
derives it from the Teutonic 
d'idde, a dirty female ; but the 
won! is not to be found in Ger- 
man dictionaries, though it pos- 
sibly exists in the vulgar patois. 

Sliver, a slice, n small piece. The 
word was employed in this sense 
by Chaucer, and is akin to tho 
English dice, and to the Gaelic 
dim, a side. Stormouth derives 
it from the Anglo-Saxon j/i/u», 
to cleave or split. Shakspeare 
uses the word three times. 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse. 

— MaciviA, act iv. scene t. 

An envious sliuer broke. 

—Hamlet, act iv. scene 7. 
Stiver aas\ disbranch. 

— Lear, act iv. scene 1. 



Slacken — Slounge. 



Slockcn. to slake, to allay thirst, 
to extinguish. 

Foul wafer may tlochen fire. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scott 
Provcrbi. 

ll itocktmH not my drouth, but aggra- 
vated a thousandfold the torrent o' my 
greed. — y octet Ambrotiatur. 

The Rev. John Hcugh of Stirling was 
one day admonishing one of hi* people on 
the tin of intemperance : " Man! John I 
you should never drink except when 
you're dry." " VYeel, sir," said John, 
" that's what I'm aye doin', but I'm never 
tlocken'd." — Dean Ramsav. 

Slogan, the war-cry of a High- 
land clan. 

Our slogan is their lyke-wake dirge 

—Sir Walter Scott. 

When the streets of high Dunedin, 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan s deadly yell. 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Jamiesou has thin word as 
dughorn, and derives it from the 
Irish Gaelic duagh, an arm;, 
and arm, a horn. Jamieson 
might have found the true ety- 
mology in the Scottish Gaelic 
duagk, the people, the mnlti- 
tude, the clan ; and ijairm, a cry, 
a shout, a loud call. The dogan 
was not made on a born ; and 
arm does not signify a horn in 
Gaelic. Slogan, the war-cry, has 
been used by English writers 
as synonymous with pibroch, 
especially in a play that en- 
joyed considerable popularity n 
quarter of a century ago, on the 
siege and relief of Lucknow dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny. When 
General Havelock approaches 
with his gallant Highlanders, 



Jeanie, the heroine of the piece, 
who hears the mnsic of the 
pibroch from afar, exclaims, 
"Oh I hear ye not the tlogan I " 
But the " pock puddings," as 
one of Sir Walter Scott's char- 
acters called the English, knew 
no better, and always applauded 
the dogan. 

Slogger, to swallow broth, por- 
ridge, or spoon meat awkwardly 
and voraciously; from the Gaelic 
duig, to swallow ; dugair, or 
ttogair, a glutton. Synonymous 
with the local English dorp. 

Sloom . a deep sleep, whence the 
English word dumber, a light 
sleep ; from the Flemish tlui- 
nurcn.to sleep; duimcrig, sleepy. 

Sloomy. lethargic 

Slorp. slotter. to eat or drink 

greedily, and with a guttural 
and vulgar noise ; from tbo 
Flemish and Dutch dorprn. 
which has the same meaning. 

There's gentle John, and Jock the ttorf. 
And Curly Jock, and burly Jock, 
And lying Jock hinuel'. 

—Hogg's Jacobite Relict. 

Slort, a sloven ; doeter, to work in 
an idle, slovenly, and bungling 
manner ; akin to the English 
dvl, applied in the same manner 
to a woman. From the Gaelic 
iluodair, a sluggard ; a lazy, 
careless person. 

Slounge, to go Idling about, to go 
sorniug (<].v,), or seeking for a 



Slunk — Smervy. 
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dinner, lounging about and 
coming into the bouse of a 
friend or acquaintance at or 
near dinner time, as if acciden- 
tally. Apparently a corruption 
of the Gaelic tlugair, a glutton ; 
iluganach, a voracious person, 
nnd ilngan, the gullet. 

Slunk, sometimes written slung, 
an Aberdonian word, which ac- 
cording to Jamicson signifies a 
tall, cadaverous-looking person 
of inferior intellect, " a lang, 
tooni, haiverilly kind o' chiel." 
He derives it from the Icelandic 
slant, an imbecile. The word, 
however, seems akin t,o the 
English dink, as its past par- 
ticiple slunk, and to be derivable 
from the German schlnmj, a 
snake that dinks away, and is 
hence, by association of ideas, 
applied metaphorically, in the 
same way as t he English ineak, 
which has a similar origin. 

Sma' drink, a weak liquor ; the 
English say small Urr, for weak 
beer or ale, and the French 
ptlit tin, for inferior wine. To 
"think nae sma' drink o' han- 
sel'," is a phrase applied to any 
one who t hinks too much of his 
own dignity or importance. 

Smaik, a mean, low fellow, a 
poltroon, a puny fellow, a per- 
son of small moral or physical 
account. 

" Oh, 1 hove heard of that immik," aid 
the Scotch merchant ; " it's he whom your 
principal, like an oltftlinslc auld fule, wad 
mak a merchant o'— wad he, or wail he 
do !" — Scott : R06 Roy. 



This false, traitorous rmaik. I doubt 
he is a hawk of the same Oct.— Scott : 
/•\'rt*mtl 0/ NigtL 

From the Teutonic tchmach, 
insult, ignominy ; sehmdehti-j, 
slender, lank. 

Smeddum. spirit, pith, energy. 
Also dust, powder ; from the 
Gaelic smodan, small dust. 

Now and then ye may overhaul an article 
that'* ower lang and ower stupid, and put 
some imaidum into it.— MM) Amtrv- 
tiantr. 

Oh. for some rank mercurial HM| 

Or pale red imiddum, 
I'd gie ye sic a hearty dose o't 

Wad drew, your droddum." 

— Burns : To a Louit. 

Smeerless, pithless, morrowless ; 
from the Gaelic imior, marrow. 

I mark him for a smetrleit dolt. 
Who'd jink to eschew a thunderbolt. 
— Geokck Ueattie: John «' Arnha. 

Smergh, marrow, vigour, pith ; 
strength either of body or of 
mind ; smtrghltrs, weak, mar- 
rowless, pithless, vapid, insipid; 
from the Gaelic im'wr, marrow, 
and smiornch, marrowy, or full 
of marrow and pith. The Teu- 
tonic mark, marrow, seems to 
be of this origin, with the omis- 
sion of the initial >, though 
Jumicson traces it to the Teu- 
tonic mnijh, which docs not 
mean marrow, but marl. 

Smervy. fat and marrowy. 

They scum'd the cauldron, fed the fuel, 
They steer 'd and prced, the smtrty gruel. 
— Georgb Beattik : John o' A rnka'. 



' DmUum, a ludkroui word for the 
posterior of a child. 
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Smiddle — Smook. 



Smiddle. to work by stealth; 
derivation uncertain, but pos- 
sibly related to umith, imitliy, 
and tmiddy. 

Smird. to gibe, to jeer. Jamieson 
derives this word from the Ice- 
landic wm' (the Scottish fMT 
and the English $mnll). and onl, 
a word, and supposes it to mean 
small and contemptuous lan- 
guage. It is more probubly 
from the Gaelic iminnidh or 
uniuradh, smearing, or besmear- 
ing ; used metaphorically for 
larding with abuse or ill-natured 
jests. 

Smirl, a roguish or mischievous 
trick. Jumicson derives this 
word from the German tchmicrtn, 
illudere ; but in the German 
dictionaries it is defined as " to 
smear." It is more probably 
from the Gaelic imiarnil, strong, 
active, lively ; and "I'll play him 
a tmirl for that yet," as quoted 
by Jamieson, simply means, 
" 111 play him u IWjf trick for 
that yet." 

And in wine diuant place, 
PLys the same imirU. 

— T. Scott. 

Smirtle. a slight, or half-sup- 
pressed laugh or smile. 

And None lakes a glack of bread and 
cheese, 

And wi' a imirilt unlo Lindle goes. 

— Ross's Helenore. 

This word is akin to the Eng- 
lish mirk, but without any de- 
preciatory meaning. 



Smit. the noise, clash, or clank of 
smitten metal ; from the English 
mitt. 

As she was walking maid alnne 
Down by yon shady wood. 

She heard a unit o' bridle reins 
She wUhed might be for good. 

—Bonier MiiulrtUy : Lard U'i/litm. 

Smitcb or smytch, a term of 
contempt or anger applied to 
an impudent boy ; from imut, 
dirt, a stain, an impurity. Ger- 
man lehmiitzig, dirty; Flemish 
and Dutch nnt,Um, to soil, to 
dirty, to defile; the English 
tmudge. 

Smolt. nn epithet applied to the 
weather when fair and calm, 
with a blue sky. 

Merry maidens, think na lanR, 
The weather is fair and tmaft. 
— Ckriit's Kirk an the Green. 

This word is used, according 
to Messrs. Hulliwellund Wright, 
in Sussex and other parts of 
England. It is probable that 
the root is the Teutonio uhmalte, 
deep blue, applied to the un- 
clouded sky. 

O'er llranxholme Tower, ere the rooming 

hour. 

Where the lift is like lead so blue. 
The smoke shall roll while on the weary 
night, 

And the flame shine dimly through. 
— Border MinttreUy ; Lard lmfti$. 

Smook, to prowl stealthily about 
a place, with a view to pilfer 
small articles; from the Flemish 
imuig, furtive, secret. 



Smookie — Sncck. 
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Smookie, addicted to petty lar- 
ceny. 

The smookie gipsy i' the loan. 

—Rom's He/enure. 

Smoor, abbreviation and corrup- 
tion of smother. 

What's the matter, quo' Willie, 
Though we be scant a claes, 

We'll creep the closer thegilher, 
An' we'll jmoora' the fleas. 

— Woo\i an Married an' A". 

Smyte, a small particle ; possibly 
derived from the spark of an 
anvil when smitten ; rmytrie, a 
large collection of little things, 
or little children. 

A rmytrie o' wee tluddie weans. 

-Inn 

Snack, a slight repast, a cnt from 
the loaf, refreshment taken 
hastily lietween meals ; to go 
tnncki, to share with another. 
From the Gaelic tnaigh, to cut. 
Snaelc, and to go mackt, nre still 
used in colloquial English, and 
ore derived by Worcester and 
others from match, i.e., as much 
of a tiling as can be snatched 
hastily. An etymology which 
may apply to vuick, a lunch, 
but scarcely applies so well as 
the Gaelic inaii/h, to the phrase 
of go mackt, or shares in any 
thing. 

Snag;, to chide, to taant, to re- 
prove, to snarl ; ina-jgy, sar- 
castical. npt to take offence. 
This word, with the elUion of 
the initial >, remains in Eng- 
lish as nag, the form of scolding 
or grumbling, which is pecu- 



liarly attributed to quarrelsome 
women. It is one of the numer- 
ous family of words commenc- 
ing with m, which, in the 
Scottish and English languages, 
generally imply a movement of 
the lips and nose, expressive of 
anger, reproof, scorn, and in 
inferior animals, of an inclina- 
tion to bite ; such as snarl, snub, 
sneer, snort, snap, snack, or 
snatch (as an unimal with its 
jaws), and many others, all of 
which, inclusive of snore, sniff, 
snuff, sneeze, snigger, snivel, 
snout, have a reference to the 
nose. They appear to be de- 
rivable primarily from the Gae- 
lic mm, prtmouueed striate, the 
nose. The Teutonic languages 
have many words commencing 
with >chn, which also relate to 
the action of the nose, and are 
possibly of the same Celtic 
origin. 

Snaggerel, a contemptuous term 
furapuny, defurmed child ; from 
mag, a broken bough. 

Snash, impertinence, rebuff, re- 
buke. 

Poor bodies . . . 
. , . thole (endure) a factor's enaih. 
— Buitxs : The Twa Dog'- 

Sncck or snick, the latch, bolt, or 
fastening of a door. The ety- 
mology is uncertain, and can- 
not be traced to any branches 
of the Teutonic, either High 
Dutch, Low Dutch, or Danish 
and Swedish. The English has 
tnackct and nucku, a fastening, 
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Sneeshin' — Siiool. 



a hasp ; as well as tneck nnd 
mick, with the same meaning 
as the Scotch, but tho words 
arc local, not general. 

And yon, ye autd /MrrA-drawing dog. 
Ye came to Paradise incog. 

— BUHKS : AJdrtu la tkl Dtil. 

Sneeshin', snuff ; from tnetzc ; 
$nerBhin'-mull, a snuff-box". 

Snapcd haddocks, wilks, dulse an' 
■angles, 

An' a mull o' gude nutihin (o pric ; 
When weary wi' eatin' and drinkio' 
We'll up an' we'll dance lill we die. 
— Tit Blitktiewc Bridal. 

Snell, keen, bitter, sharp, quick ; 
from the Flemish tncll, and the 
German tchncll, swift. 

And Weak December's winds ensuing 
Itaith tntll and keen. 

— Bu»ns : To a Afotut. 
Sir Madoc was a handy man, and null 
In tournament, and eke in fight. 

—Mprtc Arthur. 
Shivering frum cold, the season was so 

tmtt, 

— DofClAS : /:'/:.■:',/. 
The wipds Mew mell. 

— Allax Ravsav. 

Siulljr the hail smote the skeleton trees. 

—James Ballantike. 

Snirtle, to laugh slily, or in a half 
suppressed manner. 

He feigned to mirtU in his sleeve. 
When thus the laird addressed her. 

— Buiixs: TJu Jill) Btffarj. 

Snood DX snude, a ribbon, a 
band worn by young unmarried 
women in or around the hair. 

To tyne one's znuJe is a phrase applied 
in Scotland to a young woman who has 
lost her virginity. It is singular that the 
ancient Romans had fb« same figure — 
Jami&suh. 



The word and the fashion 
appears to bo peculiar to the 
Celtic nations. InGnelic.rnuaJA 
signifies beauty and adornment, 
and thence an ornament, such 
as the mood of the Scottish 
maidens. The word appears in 
Snowdon, the ancient name of 
Stirling, which signifies the fair 
or beautiful hill. The Kymric 
and Welsh has i/noden, a fillet, a 
lace, a band, evidently from tho 
same root. The much despised 
English patronymic Snaoki, 
sometimes alleged to be a cor- 
ruption of terenoati, is probably 
of Celtic origin, from muaJJiarh 
(inu-ad'), beautiful. 

Snool, to flatter nbjectly, to cringe, 
to erawL This word also mean* 
to snub, to chide ill-naturedly 
and tindnly. 

They intvl me sair and haud me down, 
And gar me look like bluntie, Tam ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun', 
And then cotnes ane and twenty, Tam. 

Bum*. 

Is there a whim. inspired fool, 

Ow'rc hlate (shy) to seek, ow're proud to 

— Burns : A Banfi EfiU/t. 
Your mosU in love and cowards in war, 
Frac maidens' love are banished far. 

—/«*»»• ArM. 

The etymology of this word 
is uncertain. It seems to have 
some relation to the nose and 
mouth, and expression of tho 
features in an unfavourable 
sense ; liko many words in the 
English language commencing 
with (n, (SeeSSAC, anlt.) The 
most probable derivation is that 
given by Jainimon from the 
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Danish ittoJU, to reprimand un- 
necessarily, continually, and un- 
justly — the French rabrover. 

Snoove, to glide away easily, 
like a worm or snake ; to sneak. 
Probably from the Gaelic tniomh 
(pronounced mi-or), to twist, to 
twine, to wriggle, 

But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 
Then HMU away. 

— Buhns: AuU Farmer to his 
Auld Mart, Maggie. 

Snowk, to snuff, to smell, to 
scent. 

Wi' social nose they snuffed and smnuhtl. 

— Burns : Tki Two Dogs. 

Snuit, to go about in a careless, 
half-stupelied manner; inuilit, 
having the appearance of sleepy 
inebriety. 

He was gaun tntiitin down the street ; 
he c.me SHmilim in.— Jamiesoh. 

Jamieson traces the word to 
the Dutch and Flemish mutt, 
the snout. The Gaelic has toot, 
to smell, to snuff up the wind, 
to turn up the nose suspiciously ; 
and motticA, suspecting, inclined 
to suspicion. 

Snurl, to ruffle the surface of the 
waters with a wind; meta- 
phorically applied to the temper 
of man or woman. 

Northern blasts the ocean snttrl. 

— Allan Kamsay. 

Sockdologer, a heavy, knock- 
down blow. Tills word is 
usually considered to be on 
Americanism. But it clearly 



comes from the "old country," 
from the Gaelic lorjh, easy ; and 
duluch, destructive ; dulaidli , 
harm, detriment, injury, de- 
struction ; thus a toehlalnijrr 
means a blow that destroys 
easily. 

Sodger or sojer, a soldier ; land- 
dic or ticad, a familiar and vulgar 
name for a soldier. 

II y humble knapsack a' my wealth, 
A poor but honest sodger. 

—Burks. 

The Scottish word nodger is 
possibly not a mere corruption 
or mispronunciation of the Eng- 
lish soldier, or the French toldut, 
as it is generally considered to 
be. The old Teutonic for soldier 
was krUytman, warmun, or man 
of war ; a word which was not 
adopted by the early English 
of German, Danish, and Flemish 
descent. The English soldiers 
were called bowmen, spearmen, 
nrchers, 4c. The commonly 
accepted derivation of soldier is 
from wide, pay, — i.e., one who 
is paid. But in early times, 
before the establishment of 
standing armies, people who 
took up arms iu defence of their 
country were not mercenaries, 
but patriots and volunteers, or 
retainers of great territorial 
chieftains. Sodger, as distin- 
guished from toldiei; dates from 
a period anterior to the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and the use 
of fire-arms, when bows and 
arrows were the principal wea- 
pons of warfare over all Eu- 
rope ; may be derived from the 
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Gaelic taiijhead, an arrow ; and 
taighdear, an arrower, an archer, 
n bowman ; the name as the 
Latin taggitariut. Thns the 
Scottish todjer appears to be a 
word of legitimate origin and of 
respectable antiquity. Soldier, 
from the French iMal, is com- 
paratively modern, and does not 
appear in the " Dictionary of the 
First or Oldest Words in the 
English Language, from the 
Semi-Saxon Period from A. P. 
1250 to 1300," by Herbert Cole- 
ridge, published in 1862. It ia 
worthy of mention that Jamie- 
son's Scottish Dictionary docs 
not contain todgtr or tojtr, but 
has todgerize. to act as a soldier, 
or go a soldiering ; and the 
strange term totlgertheed, which 
he explains to be a low word 
meaning one that has little or 
no money, or having " the thigh 
of a soldier I " Had Jumieson, 
before hazarding this sugges- 
tion, looked to another page of 
his own dictionary, he would 
have found the word thig, to 
beg, and might have explained 
the phrase in the Bense of a dis- 
banded soldier, begging from 
door to door, without any parti- 
cular reference to his thigh. 

Sokand seil. An old Scottish pro- 
verb says, " Soland teil is best." 
Dean Ramsay, who quote* It, 
defines it to mean, " The plough 
and happiness is the best lot." 
The translation is too loose to 
be accepted. Sue is, indisput- 
ably, u ploughshare, in Gaelic, 
in French, in Flemish (in Latin 



nccui), and other languages. 
No trace, however, has hitherto 
been discovered of its employ- 
ment as a verb, signifying to 
plough. It would seem, neverthe- 
less, from the terminal syllable 

in -»! 1, that it was in old 

time so used in Scotland. Seil 
is from the Gaelic tralbh, signify- 
ing good fortune, good luck, 
happiness, — whence the Teu- 
tonic tclig, happy. Ploughing, 
in the proverb, may be taken to 
mean labouring generally ; and 
then the proverb might be ren- 
dered, " Labouring happiness, 
or the happiness that results 
from labour, is the best." 

Sonk, a stuffed seat, or a couch 
of straw ; lonlcit, a gross, coarse, 
unwieldy man, of no more 
shapely appearance than a sack 
of straw. The root of these 
two words seems to be the 
Gaelic rnnnaeh, anything thick, 
bulky, or strong ; tonn is a stout 
mnn, also n hero; and tonnach, 
a fat, ill-shaped person. 

The Earl of Argyle u bound to ride, 
And all hU habergeon* him beside, 
Each man upon a . » k of m ... . 
— ImtrwiMctifH ta Benter Miiutrttty. 

Sonse, happiness, good luck; 
untie, strong, happy, pleasant ; 
from the Gaelic tona, happy, 
and mmat, happiness. Sxmat agni 
dmuu, happiness and unhappi- 
ness. 

Hit hone. I. wnsie. bawt'nt fa« 
Aye gai him friend* in ilka pUoe. 

— Bukxs: The 7W Deft. 

Sook, a suck, a drop, a sup or sip, 
a taste of liquor. Sooth or took 
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is defined by Jamieson as "a 
copious draught. " 

There sat a bottle in a hole, 

Ayont the ingle low ; 
And nye she look the ither sook. 

To drook the stoury tow. 

— Tki Wtary /•««/■>• Trw. 

Sool (sometimes written toul), a 
sufficiency of food, also, a relish 
token with insipid foot! to ren- 
der it more palatable. " Sool to 
n potatoc." often applied to a 
finnan haddie, or a red herring ; 
sometimes ludicrously used by 
the Irish as, " potatoes and 
point," n potato pointed at a 
red herring hanging from the 
roof, to whet the imagination 
with the unattainable llavour of 
the loci. 

I have, sweet wench, a piece of cheese as 
good at loolh may chaw, 
And bread and wildings touting well. 
— Warner : Albion's England, 

Sool, anything eaten with bread, such as 
butter, cheese, &c— Wright's Dictionary 
o/OtsoliU English. 

Soul, French saonltr, to satisfy with 
food. Soul, silver, the wages of a re- 
tainer, originally paid in food. — litem. 

The French have toul, full; 
and K toulcr, to get drunk, t'.c, 
full either of meat or of liquor. 
The Gaelic tult seems to be of 
kindred derivation, and signifies 
fat, full, replenished with good 
things. 

Sooth. Old English for truth, still 
preserved in snch phrases as, 
" in tooth," " for-noth," 4c In 
Scottish, tooth is used as an ad- 
jective, and signifies " true." 



A sooth boord is nac boord {i.e., a jest 
with too much truth in it may be no jest at 
all).— Allan Ramsav's Scots Prmiris. 

Sorn. to go to a i>erson's house, 
withont invitation, and fasten 
yourself upon him to feast or 
lodge. The English synonym is 
" to sponge upon ; " a very in- 
ferior form of expression, par- 
taking of the character of 
slang, and not to be compared 
for force and compactness to 
the Scottish word. Mr. John 
Thompson, private secretary to 
the Marquis of Hastings in 
India, in his "Etymons of Eng- 
lish Words," defines torn to bo 
a corruption of lojmim. The 
true etymon appears to be the 
Gaelic *rior, free, and taorannrh, 
one who makes free or esta- 
blishes himself in free quarters. 
It is related of a noble Scottish 
lady of the olden time, who 
lived in a remote part of the 
Highlands, and was noted for 
her profuse :ind cordial hospi- 
tality, that she was sometimes 
overburdened with habitual tar- 
ncrt. When any one of them 
out-stayed his welcome, she 
would take occasion to say to 
him at the morning meal, with 
an arch look at the rest of the 
company — " Mak' a guid break- 
fast, Mr. Blank, while ye're 
about it ; I dinna ken wliar' 
ye'll get your dinner." The 
hint was usually taken, and the 
lorner departed. 

Soss, an incongruous, miscel- 
laneous mixture of eatables. 
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fhu-polc, a ludicrous term for 
the stomach ; usually derived 
from lal and taltum, because tho 
ingredients ore salted ; but the 
word is more likely to have 
originated in ton. the old French 
route, the Flemish hii, the 
modern tauer, compounded of 
several ingredients, all blend- 
ing to produce a particularly 
piquant flavour. Sou is used 
in colloquial and vulgar English 
in the Scottish sense of a mixed 
mess ; and torde, evidently a 
corruption of Kit, is, according 
to Mr. Wright's Archaic Dic- 
tionary, a word used in the 
East of England to signify " any 
strange mixture." 

S o u d i e, broth ; from the old 
English ttttht, to boil. (See 
P0W80UDIE, ante) 

Sourocks. wild sorrel ; any sour 
vegetable. 

Souter. a shoemaker, a cobbler. 
This word occurs in early Eng- 
lish literature, though it is now 
obsolete. 

Ploughmen and paslourers. 
And other common labourers, 
Souttrx and shepherd*. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

The devil makl a reeve 10 preach, 
Or a touttr. a shipman, or a bear. 

— CllAUCCI : Caaterimry Tain. 

" Mair whistle than woo," 

Av the touter said when he sheared the 

Mi 

— Allan Ramsay's Salt Pnvrrii. 
Sfutm wires arc aye 111 shod. 

Umt 



Sowcns. flummery ; a mixture of 
oatmeal and soar milk. 

Sowie. diminutive of row. An 
implement of war for demolish- 
ing walls, which the English 
call a ram, and the French tin 
btlicr, or a battering ram ; the 
Scotch call it a tow, from its 
weight and rotundity. 

They laid their ttnuia to the wall 

Wi' tnony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw ower to them again 
Baith pitch and tar-barrel. 

—Scott's Border MinttrtUf : 
A aid Mail /am/. 

Sowth. to try over a tone with 
a low whistle, to hum a tune to 
one's self involuntarily. 

On braes when we please, then, 
Well sit and iowtk a tune, 

Syne rhyme till't ; we'll time till'l. 
And sing't when we hae done. 

— Burks : To Davit, a Brother Pott. 

Sowther. or soother, to solder, 
to make amends for, to cement, 
to heal. 

A lowmond o' trouble, should that be my 
fa', 

Ae night o' good fellowship towthert it a*. 
— Buawt: Contemttd vi! Little. 

Spae, to tell fortunes, to predict. 
Etymology uncertain ; derived 
by Jomicson from the Icelandic, 
bat probably connected with 
iptU, a magic charm or enobnnt- 
ment, or with rpti, hope ; fat- 
teife, a fortnne-teller ; fat-book, 
magic book, a fortaoe-lcllcr's 
book. 

The black ifatiook front bis brent he 
took, 

Impressed with mony a warlock spell ; 
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And the book it was wrote by Michael 
SciXI, 

He held in awe Ihe 6end> o' hell 
—Lord Sou LI I : /..■/'.- Ulmlnhy. 

Spat, which in Scottish means 
to prophesy, has no connection 
with the English ipae, written 
by Johnson tpay, to castrate a 
female animal for the purpose 
of producing barrenness. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rhyming 
trade, 

Geld your loose win, and let the muse be 

A singular misconception of 
the true meaning of a tpay'd, or 
one who is tpay'd, has led to a 
current English proverb, tliat 
will doubtless drop out of use as 
soon as its true origin is under- 
stood. In Taylor's works (1630), 
quoted by Ilalliwcll, occurs the 
couplet : — 

I think it good plaine English without 
fraude 

To call a ifaJi a ifaJe. a bawd a bnwd. 

The juxtaposition of bawd and 
rpade in this passage suggests 
that the true reading should be 
tpay'd. In Dr. Donne's satires, 
anterior to the works of Taylor, 
there appears the line : — 

I call a MM a knvd, a tftu'd a tp.it \f. 

Nares in his Glossary aska 
very naturally, "why the tpadt 
(rather than tho poker, or hoe, 
or plough, or pitchfork, or any 
other Implement) was especially 
chosen to enter into this figura- 
tive expression is not clear." 
If he had known the true mean- 
ing of the word tpay'd or tpat'd. 
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t he obscurity would have been 
cleared up, 

Spairge. to sprinkle, to scatter 
about as liquids. From tho 
French atperger, to sprinkle 
with water. 

When in yon cavern grim and sootie, 

Cli>sed under hatches, 
Sfairftt about the hriimtane cootie.* 

— ltl/KNS : AJdrrts la tkt Dtil. 

S pank . to move rapidly ; tpanlrr, 
one who walks with a quick 
and lively step; ipanky, frisky, 
lively, sprightly. The phrase 
" a tpmkiny tit " is still em- 
ployed by the sporting brother- 
hood of the lower classes to 
signify a fast horse. The Eng- 
lish tpanli, to beat, to slap, 
seems to be derivable from the 
same idea of rapidity of motion 
which pertains to the Scottish 
word, and to be snggestivo of 
tho quick and oft-repeated mo- 
tion of the hands in tpankinj or 
slapping the posterior. Xpaiikvr- 
ing, nimble, active, alert. The 
word is derived by Jamicson 
from the Teutonic ipannen, to 
extend. The German word, 
however, does not exactly mean 
extend, but to put t he horses to 
a carriage, as the French aticler. 

Spargeon. plaistcr j tparjeo'ier, 
a plaisterer ; from the French 
atperger, to sprinkle. 

Spartle, from the Flemish tparttln, 
to move the limbs quickly or 

* Coolie signifies a large dish, andial&o 
the broth or other liquor contained in it. 
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convulsively, to kick ubout help- 
lessly or involuntarily. Spratd*, 
to struggle or sprawl 

Listening the doors and window* rattle, 
I thouch: me on the ourle cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war, 
And through the drift deep- lairing if rattle. 
Beneath a scaur. 

— BVtM>! A Winter Sight 
Nu more was made for that Lady, 

For she was lying dead ; 
Hut a' was for her bonnie bairn, 
Lay ifartling at her side. 

— Buchak'b Ancient BallaJt. 

Spatch-cock, n fowl split open, 
to bo liroilcd in baste, on a 
sudden demand for dinner from 
an unexpected guest ; a corrup- 
tion of ditpatch-coek. a cock 
tjuickly cooked. The word is 
common in the I'uited States. 

Spate, a flood or freshet, from the 
overflow of a river or lake ; also 
metaphorically an ovcrtlow of 
idle talk. 

The water was great and mickle o' ifate. 

—Kinmant Willie. 
Even like a mighty river that run* down in 

i fate to the sea. 
— W. E. Avtoun : BtactrtixxNfi Magnxine. 

He trail'd the foul sheets down the gait. 
Thought to have washed them on a 
srane, 

The burn was risen out of ifate. 

— Ritsoh's Caledonian Mute; The 
H i/e t/A whtermMcUty. 

While crashing ice, borne on the roaring 
if ate. 

Sweeps dams an' mills an' brigs a' to the 
gate. 

— Bl-»ks : Tht Brig* fi/Ayr. 

And doun the water wi* speed she ran, 
While tears in tfates fa' fast frae her e'e. 
—B*r>ier M. nitntsy I J*tk f the Side 



The Laird of Balnamoon was a truly 
eccentric character He joined with his 
drinking propensities a great real for the 
Episcopal Church. One Sunday, having 
visitors, he read the services and prayers 
with great solemnity and earnestness. 
After dinner, he, with the true Scottish 
hospitality of the time, set to, to make 
bis guests as drunk as possible. Neat 
day, when they took their departure, one 
of the visitors asked another what he 
thought of the laird. "Why, really," he 
replied, sic a ifatt o' praying, and sic a 
tfate o' drinking. 1 never knew in all the 
course of my life."— Dean Ram&av's Rt- 
miniieemei. 

Spate, or tpaitt, is from the 
Gaelic *pcid, a mountain torrent 
suddenly swollen by rain. In 
the North of England, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Halliwell and 
Wright, a tpait Minifies a more 
than usually heavy downpour of 
rain ; and in the county of Dur- 
ham it signifies a pool formed 
by the rain. 

Spaul. sometimes written tpald, a 
shoulder; from the French a- 
pmUt, or eprtttU, often used to 
signify a leg or limb. "To 
tpaul," according to Jainiotfon, 
"is to push out the limbs like 
a dying animal." 

The lale Duchess of Cordon sal ax 
dinner next to an Englishman, who was 
carving, and who made it a boast that be 
was thoroughly master of the Scottish 
language. Her Grace turned fo him and 
said, " Rax me a ./■""' o* that bubbly- 
jock ! ** The unfortunate man was com- 
pletely nonplussed.— Dean Ramsay. 

The gander being longer in the efauU. 

— XteteJ Amlrniimtmm. 

WT spur on heel, or splent (armour) on 
—ZvrttrMiiufTelsj: A'.mMMU H'iiltt. 
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The Scotch employ the French 
word ffujol for a leg of mutton ; 
but they do not say a ipaul of 
mutton for u shoulder. 

Spean (sometimes spelled tpant or 
rpayn), to wean. The English 
wean is derived from the Ger- 
man wohmtn, or tntuohnen ; and 
the Scottish rpean from the 
Flemish and Low Dutch tpeen, 
which has the same meaning. 
Speaning-braA, nn eruption in 
children, which often occurs at 
wenning-time. 

Withered beldams autd and droll, 
Rigwoodie hag* wad sjvah a foal, 
Louping and dinging on a crummock, 
1 wonder did na turn thy stomach. 

— Bu*N$ : Tom o ShMter. 

The meaning of tpenn, as used 
by Burns, implies that the hags 
were so very hideous, that, had 
they been brood mares, a foal 
would in disgust have refused 
to imbibe nourishment from 
them. 

Speer-windit or spier- windit. out 

of breath or wind from askiug too 
many questions, tired of asking ; 
a word most applicable to im- 
pudent barristers cross-examin- 
ing a witness; from tpeer, or 
tpier, to inquire. 

Spell, an interval. The Scotch 
and the Americans say : " a 
tpdl of work," " a ipeU of idle- 
ness," "a ipell of bad weather,*' 
" a ipell of good weather," " a 
ipdl of amusement," 4c. The 
derivation of the word is sap- 
posed to be from the Dutch and 



Flemish tpel, the German tpiele, 
to play. Possibly, though not 
certainly, the root is the Gaelic 
ipeal, to mow, cut down ; and 
thence a Wrote, i.c, a stroke of 
good or bad weather, 4c. Tho 
word has recently become cur- 
rent in English. 

Spence. a store-room next to a 
kitchen, where the provisions 
are kept ; an inner apart ment in 
a small house. The word is 
supposed to be derived from 
diipewc, to distribute ; whence 
ditpentary, the place where me- 
dicines are distributed. 

Wi' tottering step he reached the j/c*v, 
Where won the ingle blazed fu' hie ; 

llieauld man thought himself at hame, 
And the tear stood twinkling in his e'e. 
— Picicebikg : Danucht Sea, or tkt 
AuIdMimlnL 

Our Bardie lanely keeps the tfitiut 
Sin' Mailic's dead. 
— Bom: r<nr Mailii s Eliey- 

" Edward," said the sub-Prior, " you 
will supply the English knight here, in 
this >/.•:/., with suitable food and accom- 
modation for the night."— Scott : The 

MoHOstiry. 

The word is still used in tho 
north of England for u butter}', 
nlso for a cupboard, a pantry, 
and a private room in a farm 
house. 

Yet I had leven she and 1 
Were both logydir secretly 
In some corner in the >/tmce. 

— Halliwell. 

Spier, to inqnirc, to ask after; 
of unknown etymology. The 
derivation from the Gaelic iptur, 
clear, whence by extension of 
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meaning, an inquiry, to moke 
clear, is scarcely satisfactory. 

Mony a ane i>/m the gate he know* full 
well— Allah Rasisav's Scott Pnrertt. 

I am Spes, quoth be. 
And i/nrr after a knight. 
That took roe a mandement 
Upon the mount of Sinai. 

— Purs Ploughman, 

I tpiertd for my cousin fu' couthie and 
sweet. 

— Burks : /-oil May a Wooer. 

When lost, folks never ask the way they 
want, 

They l/ier the gait. 
—Robert Leiciitos : Scotch WorAt. 

A very expressive derivation of i/iVr is 
l-ack-if-Ur, meaning to cross-eiatnine. — 
K. Dkknkak. 

Her niece was asking a great many 
questions, and coming over and over the 
same ground, demanding an explanation 
how this and that had happened, till at 
la»t the old lady lost patience, and burst 
forth — " I winna be t>aei~tfiifreJ, noo, 
Polly Kullerton."— Dian Rausay. 

Sperthe, a spear, a javelin, or, 
more properly, a battle-axe; a 
word that might well be rescues! 
from oblivion for the use of 
rhymers often hardly pushed for 
n rhyme to earth, birth, girth, 
and mirth— all well, or too well 
worn. 

His helmet was laced. 
At his saddle girth was a good steel 
t/erlhe. 

Full ten pound weight and more. 
—bonier MinttrtUy : The Eve of 
Si. J***. 

Spin-drift, sometimes oormpHy 
written and pronounced tpttn- 
drift and tpune-drift, snow driven 
by the wind in whirls or spin- 
nings in the air, and finally 



accumulates on the ground 
when the force of the wind is 
exhausted. 

Spirlie. a person with slender legs ; 
ipindle-thanktd, slim, thin, often 
combined with lang ; as, *' A 
liny tpirlit." a tall slender per- 
son. From the Gaelic tprir, a 
shank, a claw ; tjitirtach, having 
slender limbs. 

Spleuchan. a Highland parse ; 
from the Gaelic ipliuthan, an 
outside pouch or receptacle of 
small matters, and rpliuch, any- 
thing that hangs down. 

Deil mak' hLs king's-hood [scrotum] 

in a i/leuchan, 
— Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Splore, a riotously merry meeting ; 
to make a tptort, to create a 
sensation. The Americans have 
tplurjt, a word with the same 
meaning. The derivation is un- 
known. 

In Poosie Nancy's held the f//«nr. 

WV quaffing and laughing, 
They ranted and they sang. 
— Bcsas: The J oil) Beggar*. 

The squads o' chieh that lo'ed a '/lore, 

On winter cvefiuigs never ca' ; 
Their blythesome moments now are o'er, 
Since Rabbie gaed on' left them a'. 
— Ricmarii Gall : On the DtalA 
e/ Burnt. 

Splute. to exaggerate in narrative, 
to indulge in fiction. Jamicson 
derives this word from the 
French rtjJnit, bnt it is more 
probably a corruption of the 
Gaelio ifUadh, a romance, a 
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boast, a gasconade, a vain- 
glorions assertion; ipUadkaich, 
hyperbolical. 

Spoacher. a poacher, one who 
steals game. The Scott ish word 
seems to have been the origi- 
nal form, and to have become 
poacher by the elision of the 
initial «, a not uncommon result 
in words from the Celtic, as the 
Welsh Am, old, is the same as 
the Gaclio lean ; the English 
nag is the same as man, to snarl 
or say provoking things, as is 
the enstom with spiteful women 
if they wish to quarrel with 
their husbands. The English 
poacher is usually derived from 
poke, the French poche, a pocket, 
pouch, or bag, because the 
poacher, like the sportsmnn, 
bagi his game. But if the Scot- 
tish ipoaeher be the elder word, 
it will be necessary to account 
for the lost ». This is supplied 
in the Gaelic ipog, to seize vio- 
lently, as birds of prey do with 
their claws and talons, and 
tpogailh, seizure. Jamieson was 
of opinion t hat the • was added 
in the Scottish word ; but this 
would be a singular instance, 
contradicted by all previous ex- 
perience of similar cases. 

Spoutie, a word of contempt for 
a too fluent orator, or a garru- 
lous boaster ; one who, accord- 
ing to a wealthy Scottish phil- 
anthropist, is too plentifully 
endowed with "the pernicious 
gift of the gab — the curse of 
all free countries, especially of 



Great Britain and the I'nited 
States." To tpout is a common 
English vulgarism that signifies 
to talk at an inordinate lengt h 
to a public meeting. The Ame- 
ricans derisively call it to orate. 

Sprack. lively, alert, animated; 
common in Scotland and pro- 
vinces in the south of England. 

Spraikle. sprackle. sprauchle. to 

clainbcr up a hill with great 
exertion and difficulty. From 
the Gaelic tpraead, strong, ac- 
tive. The English words ipruici 
and tpraij seem to be of the sainu 
parentage. 

I, rhymer Robin, alias Bum*, 

October twenly.tKird ; 
A ne'er-to-bc-forgotlen day. 
Sac far I ipraikttd up the brae, 
I dinnered wi' a lord. 
— Burns: The Dinner milk Lord Doer. 

Wad ye hae naeliody tfraickle up ihc 
brae but yourscl, Gcordic. — Scott : For. 
tunes of Nigel. 

Sprint; a lively tune. 

Sae ramingly, w wantonly, 
He played of if ring 
Beneath the gallows tree. 
—Old Sang- MaifihcrssHt Farewell. 

Let him play a if ring on hii ain Sddle 
(;'./., let him have hi* own way ; let him 
ride hi* own hobby.) — Dean Ramsay. 

Ye arc as lang in tuning your pipes as 
anithcr man wad be in playing a spring — 
Scottish Fnwert. 

Sproage. This eccentric-looking 
word signifies, according to 
Jamieson, to go out courting at 
night, to wandor by the light 
of the moon or stars. Alexander 
lions, in " Helenore, or tbo 
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Fortunate Shepherdess," has 
the lines : — 

We maun marry now ere lang ; 
Folk will . j.c.ik as, and fash u* wi' the kirk, 
Oin we be seen ihegithex in the mirk. 

Neither Burns. Allan Ramsay, 
oor Bcott employs this word, 
and its origin is wholly un- 
known, nnless the Gaelic tpomcli, 
to Incite, excite, or instigate, 
may supply a clue. 

Spulzie. to despoil, to ravage, to 
devastate, to lay waste ; from 
depouilUr, to spoil, or despoil. 

S/u/ae him. i/*/.nV him '. said Craigicvar, 

Sfttlzie him presenile, 
For I wad lay my lugs in pawn. 
He'd fine gude will al me. 

— Bucnan's Ancient Mladi: Tie 
Death. c/Jshn Setam. 

Spune - hale, in such restored 
health as to be able to take 
one's ordinary food, one's kail or 
jnrritch, with a good appetite. 
Parritch-hnlc and ntcat-haU are 
synonymous. 

Spung. a purse that fastens with 
a clasp ; ryoran, the large purse 
worn by the Highlanders on full- 
dress occasions. 

Rnl wauefu' was ihe want of a'. 
Without a yenk they gar auc claw. 
When wickedly they bid us draw 

Our tiller tfunft. 
For this and that to tuak them braw 
And lay their tongue*. 
— Alias Ramkav : /..tit Speech ef 
* Write At J Miitr. 

Spunk, n match, a spark ; tpunl-ic, 
fieri-, high spirited ; also an 
••ignis faluus " or will o' the 



wisp. The word is derived by 
Jamieson from the Gaelic ipmy, 
rotten wood, or tinder, easily 
inflammable ; but it is question- 
able whether the root is not 
the Teutonic funk, a sparkle of 
light; funkdn, to sparkle; and 
aunfunMn, to sparkle ont, to 
shine forth. Auffunk is easily 
corrupted into tfunk and rpunk. 

Erakine, a tpunkie Norland btllic. 

And mony it her* ; 
Whom add Demosthenes, and Tolly, 
Might own as hrilhers. 
— BsMN : Eitnuil Cry and Prayer. 

If mair they dcave us wi' their din 

O' patronage intrusion; 
We'll light a '/Mnk, and every skin 
We'll rin them nff in fusion, 
Like oil some day. 

— Bi7Rws: The Ordhiatum. 

And oft from mons-traversing t/nnkiee. 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is. 
— lit i- : Addrtu to Ike Dril. 

Spurtle or parritch spurtle, a 

rounded stick or bar of bard 
wool, used in preference to a 
spoon or ladle for stirring oat- 
meal porridge in the process of 
cooking. Jamieson — who sel- 
dom dives deeper than the Teu- 
tonic — derives the word from 
ipryltn, the Latin amain. The 
Gaelic has rparr or iparran, a 
little wooden bar or bolt ; and 
the Flemish has sport, with the 
same meaning ; and also that 
of the rang of a ladder (a bar of 
wood which a Scottish house- 
wife. In default of any better 
ifrurtle, might conveniently use 
for the purpose). Good bairns 
in the olden time* when oatmeal 
porridge was the customary food 
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of the peasantry, were often re- 
warded by baring the $purtlt to 
lick in addil ion to their share of 
the breakfast. 

Our gudeman cam' hamc at e'en, 

And home cam' he ; 
And there he saw a braw broad sword, 

Where nae sword should be. 

How's this f glide wife. 

How's this, quo he, 
How came this sword here 

Without the leave o" me ? 

A sword ! quo she, 

Aye, a sword, quo he : 
Ye auld blind doited bodie. 

And blinder may ye be, 
Tis but a parritch sfiurlle. 

My minnie gicd to me. 

Far hoe I travelled, 

And muckle hae I seen, 
But scabbards upon sfurtlei. 

Saw 1 never nane I 

—Our GuJtmam. 

Staffa, the name of the well- 
known island of the West that 
contains the " cave of Fingal." 
Colonel Robertson, in " The 
Gaelic Topography of Scot- 
land," has omitted to give the 
etymology of the word. Many 
people suppose it to be Eng- 
lish, and akin to Stafford. It 
is, however, pnre Gaelic, and 
accurately descriptive of the 
natural formation of the cave, 
being compounded of ituadh {dh 
silent), a pillar or pillars, column 
or columns; and uamh (uav or 
i/a/), n cave, whence itua-uaf 
or Mlaffa, the cave of pillars or 
columns. 

Staig, a young, nnbroken stallion. 
In the North of England, this 
word itag, or itai'j, is applied to 



any young male quadruped, and, 
in contempt, to a strong, vulgar, 
romping girl, whose manners are 
masculine. The word is also 
applied to the Turkey cock and 
the gander. From the German 
ateigtn, to mount, to raise, to 
stick up, to stand erect. In the 
old Norse, ttcjgr signifies male. 

It's neither your ital nor your ftaig I 

shall crave, 
But gic me your wife, man, for her 1 

must have. 

— Bukns : The Carle a' Kellytnrn 
Braes. 

Stance, situation, standing-place, 
or foundation. This word has 
not yet been admitted into the 
English dictionaries. 

No ! sooner may the Saxon lance. 
Unfix Uenledi from his ttance. 

—Scott: Lady e/lhe Lake. 
We would recommend any Yankee be- 
liever in England's decay to take his 
stance in Fleet Street or any of our great 
thoroughfares, and ask himself whether it 
would be wise to meddle with any memt-er 
of that busy and strenuous crowd.— Black. 
mWj Magazine, June 1869. 

Stank, a pool, a ditch, an en- 
trenchment tilled with water 
for the defence of a fortress. 
This word, with the elision of 
the initial letter, becomes the 
English tank, a receptacle for 
water. Stanlit, entrenched. 
From the French ctaing, or 
ulain'j ; the Gaelic itaing, 11 
ditch, a pool ; ttainyichlc, en- 
trenched. 

I never drank the Muses stank, 

Cnstilin's burn and a' that ; 
But there it screams, and richtly reams, 

My Helicon, 1 ca' that. 

—Burns: Tki Jolly Btegan. 
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Clavers and his Highland men 

Com down among the raw, man ; 
Owcr bush, owcr bank, owcr ditch, ower 
•lank. 

She llang nmang them a', man. 

—Ilatllc of Killiitrankic. 

S tanners, gravel, small stones on 
the banks of a stream, shingle 
on the sea shore. 

Yestreen the water was in spate, 

The itoiuurt a' were curled. 
—Bordir Miiutrtlty I Water Ktlfir. 

Stark, strong ; from the German. 
Tho word, however, is English, 
with a different meaning, as in 
the phrase, Mark naked, utterly 
naked. 

Fill fu' onJ hand fu' male* a stark man. 
— Oli I'rovtrb. 

Staumrel. a stupid person; 
laumrr, to stutter, to be inco- 
herent in srieech, to stammer ; 
from the German Aummc, dumb; 
and tlumjif, stupid, the Flemish 
and Dutch iIuuijut, a fool, a silly 
and idle person. 

Nae Linger, thrifty cilitcns, an' doace, 
Meet owre a pint or in the council house, 
Hut itaumrtl, corky-headed gentry, 
The herrimenl and ruin of the country. 
— Burns : Thi Brtgx of Ayr. 
Hie lad was aye a perfect Humf. 

— Jamieson. 

Staves. " To go to itavet " is a 
proverbial expression used in 
Scotland to signify to go to 
ruin, to fall to pieces like a 
barrel, when the hoopx that 
bind the staves together are 
removed. 

Stow, to surfeit, to distrust. Ety- 
mology uncertain ; not Flemish, 



as Jamicson supposes, but pro- 
bably from the Gaelic ttad or 
Hndh (pronounced iti), to desist, 
or cause to desist. 

Is there that o'er his French ragout, 
Or olio that wad i/mi/ a sow. 

—Burns: To a Ilaaii. 

Curryin's a grand thing, when the edge 
o* the appetite's a wee turned, and ye're 
rather beginnin' to be ttaxtnd. — .Voita 
AmhroiianJ. 

Steele, to close, to shut, to fasten 
with a pin. 

Sages their solemn e'en may stttk. 
— Burns: Cry and I'ruytr. 

Steek the awmric. 
—Sir Walter Scott : Donald Caird. 

Ye're owre bonnic ! ye're owre bonnic I 

Sae itttk that witchin' e'e, 
It's light flees gleamin' through my brain. 

— Jams', Ballantine. 

Your purse was tteekit when that was 

paid for. 

When the steed's stown mik the stable- 
door. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scoti Prrvrrtt. 

Stocks, the interstices of any wo- 
ven or knitted fabric, stitches; 
tUek, probably from ttitcli , as kirk 
from c/tMrrVi. 

He draws a bonnic silken purse. 

As long's my tail, where, through the it. ri i. 

The ycUowdcltcrcd Geordic Igumca] kecks. 

— Burxs: Thi Tvhl Dift. 

Steenies, guineas, foreign or other 
gold coins; derivation unknown, 
unless the term be a mock de- 
preciation of the precious metal, 
from itonr, or atvin, applied upon 
the same principle that money 
is called dross or filthy lucre. 
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What though we anna boast of our 

guineas, O, 
We've plenty of Jockies and Jeanies, O, 
An' these, I'm certain, are 
More daintier by far 
Than a pock full of yellow tteeniee, 0. 

—Rev. John Skinner: The Old 
Mans Sang. 

Steeve, or steive, firm, erect, 
stoat ; from the English stiff, 
rind the Flemish ttijf. 

Sit ye steeve in your addle teal, 
For he rides sicker who never fa's. 
— James Ballantine. 

Sten, to spring to one side, a sud- 
den motion in the wrong direc- 
tion ; to turn away, to twist, to 
bend; itrnnis, a sprain. From 
the Gaelic tUion, awry, askew ; 
and staoTviich. to bend, to twist, 
to turn. Jamiesou erroneously 
derives tUn from extend. 

Yestreen at the valentines' dealing, 
My heart to my mou' gied a ittn, 

For thrice I drew .me without failing. 
And thrice it wa* written Tarn Glen. 

— Burns: Tain Clem. 

Stcvin or Steven. Before the in- 
troduction from the Latin tux, 
and the French voir,, of the 
word voice into the English and 
Scottish languages, the word 
itevin was employed. It was 
used by Chaucer in England, 
and by Gawin Douglas in Scot- 
land. From its resemblance 
to the Teutonic itimme, a voice, 
and tlimmcn, voices, the Flemish 
Man, it is probable that it was a 
corruption or variation of that 
word. 

With dreary heart and sorrowful it even. 

—Mile Arlhnr. 



Betwixt the twelfth hour and eleven, 
1 dreamed an angel cam frae heaven, 
With pleasant stevin sayand on hie, 
Tailyiors and soutars, blest he ye ! 

— Dunbar: Allan Ramsav's 
Evergreen. 

I-ang may thy Steven fill with glee 
The glens and mountains of Lotfiltts 
— Beattie: To Mr. Alexander Kan. 

Quoth Jane, " My eleven, sir, is blunted 
sair, 

And tinging frae me frighted off wi' care ; 
But giu ve'II lak' it as 1 now can gie't, 
Yc're welcome til'l— and my sweet blessing 
wi'L." 

— Ross's Helrncre. 

The rhymes to " heaven " in 
Scottish ami English poetry arc 
few, and ttevin would be an 
agreeable addition to the num- 
ber if it were possible to re- 
vive it. 

Steward, a director, a manager, 
an administrator. As a patro- 
nymic, the word is sometimes 
spelled ihieart and ituart, and 
has been derived from the Teu- 
tonic ttcdt-icard, one who occu- 
pies the place delegated to him 
by another ; or from the Ice- 
landic Mia, work, and i««rrf, a 
guard or guardian. It seems, 
however, to have un indigenous 
origin in the Gaelic Uiuir, to 
lead, direct, guide, steer, super- 
intend, manage, &c. ; and aril, 
high or chief. The " Stetrard 
of Scotland " was in early times 
the chief officer of the crown, 
and next in power and dignity 
to the king. There was a simi- 
lar functionary in England : — 

The Duke of Norfolk is the first, 
And claims 10 be high Steward. 
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The attributes of the " Steirard 
of Scotland" are set forth by 
Erslcine as quoted in Jnmieson ; 
and the last holder of the olliee 
— who became king of Scotland 
— gave the name of his function 
to his royal descendants. In its 
humbler sense, of the itcvard of 
a great household, or of a ship, 
the name is still true to its 
Gaelic derivation, and signifies 
the chief director of his parti- 
cular detriment. 

It has been suggested in the 
" Gaelic Etymology of the Lan- 
guages of Western Europe," 
that the true etymon of «tcw> or 
itu (the first syllable of steward 
and ttuart) is the Gaelic tluth, 
pronounced »(u, which signifies 
any strong liquor, as well us 
food, sustenance, or nourish- 
ment for the body; and that 
consequently itneard means chief 
butler, or provider of the royal 
household. There is much to 
be said in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, but the derivation from 
itiur seems preferable. 

The Irish Gaelic spells ittvmnl 
in the English sense itiMard. 
The Scottish Gaelic has it tiiub- 
hard ; but the words thus writ- 
ten have no native etymology, 
ami are merely phonetic render- 
ings of an obsolete Gaelic term, 
re-borrowed from the modern 
English. The suggested Teu- 
tonic etymology of tteuard from 
itedt-vard, has no foundation in 
the Tcntonio languages. Sit- 
u-nrd in Germany is Vermlter. 
administrator or director; and 
JJaiuho/meitttr, master of the 



honsehold. In Flemish, btttteren 
signifies to administer, to direct ; 
and btiticrder, an administrator, 
a director, a steward. 

Stej, steep, perpendicular. In 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
a mountain of peculiar steepness 
is called a Hy ; and in Berkshire, 
tty signifies a ladder. Stty and 
ity are both from the German 
•••••;•». and the Flemish itijocn, 
to mount, to climb. 

Set a *tout heart wastry brae— Allan 
Kamsav's Scots Pmvtrhe. 

The itryrxt brae thou wouldst hae face't at. 
— Burns : The AulJ Farmer It Hit 
Amid Mare, Maggie. 

Sticlcit minister, a term of oblo- 
quy in Scotland for a candidate 
for holy orders who has failed 
to pass the necessary examina- 
tion, or to give satisfaction to 
the congregation before whom 
he preached the probationary 
sermon. The phrase is akin to 
the vulgar English — "old ttick 
In the mud." 

Puir Ud ! the first lime lie tried to 
preach, he ttiikit hu sermon- — Jamieson. 

A speech is tticMit when the speaker 
hesitates and is unable to proceed. — /.tern. 

Still. This word is sometimes em - 
ployed in the Scottish vernacular 
in a sense, which it possesses no 
longer in English, that of taci- 
turn , or reticent of speech. " X 
•til dour man," signifies a taci- 
turn, reserved, and hard man. 

Stirk, a bullock; ttirkU, a bull 

calf. 
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There's aye water where ihe ttirkit 
drowns (:'..-. there's a reason or cause for 
everything ; or there's never a smoke with- 
out fire). 

Stob, to push tbe foot accidentally 
against a stone or other impedi- 
ment in the ground. " I have 
tUilMrL my toe," said the late 
President Lincoln, in explana- 
tion of his temporary lameness ; 
from the Gaelic itub, a stake, a 
thrust, or anything thrust in 
the ground ; a stick, a stump, 
any stalk broken or cut and still 
projecting from tho ground ; 
whence the English wordjfutWc. 

Stoit, to stagger. 

And aye as on the road he ihitit, 
HU knees on ane anitht r klufckil 
[knocked together). 
•Cna Bhattie : John «' ArM. 

Stound, a moment, a very short 
space of time ; also, a quick 
sudden momentary pain. From 
the German Uund, an honr. 

Gang in and seat you on the sunks a 1 
round, 

And ye'se be sair'd wi' plenty in a 
stoumt. 

— Ross's Hcltiurt. 

And aye the ttonmJ, the deadly wound, 
Came frae her e'en sac bonnic blue. 
— Burns : / Coed a IVtufu Gate- 

Stoup or stoop, a (logon, a pitcher, 
a jug. Ph\t-itoup, a bottle or 
jug containing a pint. This 
word was used by Shakspeare, 
Bun Jonson, and other drama- 
tist* of tbe Elizabethan era ; It 
has long been obsolete in Eng- 
land, bnt survives with undi- 
minished vitality in Scotland. 



Come, Lieutenant I 1 have a iloef of 
wine, and here without are a brace of 
Cyprian gallants, that would fain have a 
measure to the health of black Othello. — 
Othillt.. 

Set me the of wine upon that table. 

—H<u*Ut. 

And surely yc'U be your 
As sure as 111 be mine. 

— Burns : AuUi Lang Sj-ru. 
Water-rr>i#/r 1 quo' he ; 
Aye, watcr-j/eu/j, quo* she — 
Far hae I ridden, 
And raockle I hae seen ; 
But silver spurs on water^rjV«/f 
Saw I never nane ! 

— Hekij's Ctllrclian : Our 
GttiJiHan. 

The etymology of ttoup or 
itoop has long been contested. 
Johnson derives it from tho 
Dutch and Flemish ttop, a cork 
or stopper of a bottle ; the Ger- 
man ttSpitl ; but this can 
scarcely bo tho origin of tho 
Scottish word, for a milk-»«oii;>, 
a waler-«touj>, a can, a pitcher, 
a bucket, a pail, are not corked 
or stopped. In some Scottish 
glossaries a itoup is said to be a 
tin pot, nnd in others it is de- 
fined as a jug with a handle ; 
while in Northumberland, ac- 
cording to Wright's Provincial 
Dictionary, a itonp signifies a 
barrel. In Gaelic, tlnp means a 
wooden vessel for carrying water, 
a measure for liquids, or a tlagon ; 
and itopan signifies a small 
flagon. Between the Flemish 
and Gaelic derivations it is diffi- 
cult to decide; but the Gaelic, 
which applies the word to wide 
and open utensils, seems to bo 
preferable, at least in compre- 
hensiveness. 
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Stour, dost in motion, and meta- 
phorically trouble, vexation, or 
dint urbauce ; itourit, dusty. The 
word is akin to the English $lir, 
and in its metaphorical sense is 
synonymous with the Scottish 
titer, as in the song " What's a 
the ilrcr, kimmcr 7 what's the 
disturbance, or in the broad 
vernacular, what's the row ? 
" To kick up a dust" is a slang 
expression that has a similar 
origin. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor, 
Ye spak na, but gacd by like itour; 
Ye geek at me because I'm poor. 
— Burns : TiMr, I hot Seat 
lit Day. 

After service, the betheral of the strange 
clergyman said to his friend the other 
hcttieral, *' I think our minister did wecl. 
He aye gars the itour flee out o' the 
cushion." To which the other replied, 
with a calm feeling of superiority, " Stour 
out " the cushion ! Hoot I our minister, 
VST he cam' wi' us, has dung fknocked or 
beaten] the guts out u Iwa Bibles."— Dean 
Kamsay. 

How blithely wad I bide the itourt, 
A weary slave frac sun to sun, 

Coul'l I the rich reward secure 
Of lovely Mary Morrison. 

— Burns. 

Bums uses the word in the 
sense of mould, earth, or soil, as 
in his "Address to the Daisy : " — 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippet Dower, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour, 
For 1 man crush amang the itour. 
Thy slender stem. 

Stour, in the sense of strife, 
was a common English word in 
the time of Chaucer and his 
predecessors. 



Stowlins. stownlins, by stealth, 

stealthily, or stolen moments 
unobserved, or expecting to be 
unobserved. 

Rob ttmulim pried her honnie mou, 
l u cosic in the neuk for't 
Unseen that night. 

— Burns : ifallmve'cn. 

Stoyte, stoiter, to stagger, 
stumble, or walk unsteadily ; 
from the Flemish ttooten, to 
push against, to stumble or 
cause to stumble. 

When staggirnnd and swaggirand, 
They itoytrr hame to sleep. 
— Allan Ramsav : Tkt Virion. 

Blind chance let her snapper and itoytt 
on the way. 

—Burns : ComttHtid mi Littlt. 

At length wi' drink and courtin' di/ry, 
He iloittrrd up and made a face. 
— Burns: The Jolly Btggurr. 

To itoitlt over, in consequence of in- 
firmity, without being much hurt. To 
tyne or lose the Itoytr, is a metaphor for 
being off the proper line of conduct. — 
Jamieson. 

Strae death, straw death, death 
in bed, natural death. This 
strong but appropriate expres- 
sion comes from the Middle 
Ages, when lawlessness anil 
violence were chronic 

Strappan Of strappin', strong, tall, 
burly, well-grown ; the English 
itrapping, a strapping youth. 

The miller was itraffm, the miller was 
ruddy. 

—Burns : Altgt' Ikt Mill, 

Wi" kindly welcome Jenny brings him 
ben, 

A ilnffm youth— he taks the mother's 
eye. 

—Burn* : Colln't Stuniiy ,V(f */. 
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Thi9 word comes from the 
Gaelic ilrtnp, to climb up, i.e., 
in stature, to grow tull. 

Streik, to stretch ; from the Dutch 
ami Flemish ttrekkcn, German 
itrcchen, to extend. This word 
is used in a variety of ways, un- 
known to or nnfreqnent in Eng- 
lish ; as, " Tak' your ain streik," 
take your own course ; itrcikin, 
tall and active ; ilreik, to go 
quickly, i.e., to stretch out in 
walking; tight or tightly drawn, 
«.<., excessively drawn, stretched 
out, or extended. 

Strone or stroan. a ludicrous word 
for the habitual urination of 
dogs when out on their rambles. 
It is introduced by Burns in his 
description of the rich man's 
dog, Ciesar, the fine Newfound- 
land, who was the friend and 
companion of Luath, the poor 
man's dog : — 

Though he was of high degree, 
The Cent o* pride, uae pride had be. 

Nae tamed tyke, though e'er Uf duddie, 
Hue he wad stan'l a* glad 10 sec him, 
And strvmn't on stance and hillocks wi' 
him. 

The word seems to have been 
originally applied to the action 
of the dog in first smelling the 
place where another dog has 
been before for a similar pur- 
pose, and to be derived from 
the Gaelic tront (pronounced 
myotic-), a nose; and irontttjaieh, 
to trace by the scent as dogs 
do. 



Stroop, a spout. Slroopie, the 
spout of a kettle ; also a gutter 
or watercourse. 

Struishle. to struggle pertinaci- 
ously, and in vuiu, against con- 
tinually recurring difficulties ; 
from the Fcmish itruikeUn, to 
stumble, to fall down. 

A tradesman employed 10 execute a very 
difficult piece of carved work, being asked 
how he was getting on, answered — " I'm 
ttruithling aw.V like a writer (lawyer! 
try-in* to be honest ! "—Laird 0/ Lectin. 

Strunt, alcoholic liquor of any 
kind ; a fit of ill-humour ; also, 
an affront, or a sturdy, arrogant 
walk. 

Stmnt and stun are birds of ae feather, 
And aft are seen on the wing thegither. 

— Scatl Proverb. 

Burns makes the disagreeable 
insect that he saw on a lady's 
bonnet at church " itruiti rarely 
over her gauze and lace." The 
word, in this sense, seems to be 
a corruption of the English if rut. 
Stront is a low Teutonic word for 
itcreu$ humanum ; but this can 
■scarcely be the root of ifrunf in 
any of the senses in which it is 
used in the Scottish language ; 
though ttrunty, an epithet ap- 
plied to any one in a fit of such 
ill-humour as to be excessively 
disagreeable to all around him, 
may not be without some remote 
connection with the Teutonic 
idea. 

Study or brown study. Th;.- re- 
pression seems to have first 
appeared in literature in the 
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•• Cose Altered " of Ben Jonson, 
who «•;.. of Scottish parentage, 
though born in London : — 

Faiks 1 this trtKi'* ituiiy suits not with 
your Mack ; your habit and your thought 
are of two colours 

(See Bbow.n Stcdt, aiUe, p. 19.) 

Stug. This Scottish word is used 
in a variety of senses — all allied 
to the idea of stiffness, erect- 
ness, rigidity, hardness, prickli- 
t:< --, Ate, as the English Hiff, 
Hick, Hoek, Huck up, and the 
corresponding verb derived from 
the notin ; as Hug, to stab or stick 
with a sharp weapon ; Hug, the 
trunk or fragment of a decayed 
tree pro jectingubovc the ground ; 
itug, a hard, masculine woman ; 
Hug, obstinate ; Huggr.r, an ob- 
stinate person ; Hug, a thorn ; 
Hug$, stubble. From the Dutch 
and Flemish Hug, inflexible, stilt, 
obstinate; the German Hick, to 
stub, to pierce ; Hieheln, to prick, 
to sting. 

Sturt, strife, contention, disturb- 
ance ; also, to strive, to con- 
tend ; n word apparently akin 
to Hour in its poetical sense of 
confusion. It Is akin to, and 
possibly derived from, the Ger- 
man HUrxn, to disturb, to over- 
throw. 

AnJ aye the lew they hae to ituri them, 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

—Bucks : Tkt fx Dfi. 

I've live. I > lire oftturt and strife, 
1 die by treachery. 

—itMfktruHi FtrmlU 



Styme, a particle, an iota, an 
atom ; t he least possible quantity; 
a blink, a gleam, a glimpse. 

He held, she drew, fa' sleeve thai day, 
Might no man see a tlyme. 

—CArilfi Kirk *w Ike Gram, 
I've teen me daz't upon a time, 
I scarce cc-uki wick or sec a itymt. 

— U f a n s : Saethinc tiki 

The faintest form of an object ; a glimpse 
or transitory glance, as, " There '1 no a 
ttymtQ licht here."— JastrKsow. 

From Hyme is formed Hymie. 
one who sees indistinctly , and 
Hijmd, which, according to 
Jamieson, is a name of reproach 
given to one who does not per- 
ceive quickly what another 
wishes him to see. Jamieson 
hints, rather than asserts, that 
Hgme is from the Welsh yafum, 
form, or figure; but as afyme 
is the absence of form and 
figure, something faint, indis- 
tinct, and small, rather than a 
substantial entity, the etymo- 
logy is unsatisfactory. The word 
seems to have some relationship 
to the Guelio Him, or Hiom, a 
slight puff, or wreath of smoke ; 
and thence to mean anything 
slight, transitory, and indis- 
tinct. 

Sugh. or sough, a sigh, a breath. 
Greek yycht, the breath of life, 
the soul. To keep a calm mgh. 
is to be discreetly silent about 
anything, not to give it breath ; 
tugh-iiUrr, erroneously printed 
tow-tiller by Jamioson, means 
hush-money. 
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Sunkets. scraps of food, scrans 
<q. v.). 

In Scotland t here lived a humble beggar, 
He had neither house nor hauld nor 
hame, 

Bui he was weel likit by ilka hody, 
And they gied him lunkctt to rax his 
wame ; 

A nievefu' o' meal, n hnndfu' o' groats, 

A daud o' a bannock, or pudding bree, 
Cauld parritch, or the licking o' plates. 
Wad mak him as blithe as a body 
could be. 

— Tia Tatli .'.7 . iny. 

Si$nJttl-lime is meal-time. The ety. 
roology of sunktl is uncertain. Herd de- 
rived it from somlthtHg. — J a M i eson . 

Whenever mi nnc«rtain ety- 
mology in English or L-.wland 
Scotch is avowed, it would be 
well if the dnbions philologists 
would look into the Gaelic, 
which they seldom do. In the 
case of tuntct they would have 
found something better in thnt 
language than the English <omc- 
Mtg fannlach signifiesndainty, 
or something that is desired, 
coveted, or longed after ; and 
«■ nn&j .v/.*., that wh ioh is desired. 
This word would be easily con- 
vertible by the Lowland Scotch 
into tunlxt. Ualliwell,' in his 
Archaic Dictionary, lias tun-cote, 
a dainty, which he says is a 
Suffolk word. 

Sumph, a stupid or soft-headed 
person. Jumieson derives the 
word from the German tumpf. 
and Flemish tomp, a bog, a marsh, 
a morass ; a possible but not a 
convincing etymology, ll.alli- 
wcll has tump, a houvy weight. 



whence he adds, a heavy stupid 
fellow is so called. 

The soul of life, the heaven below, 

Is rapture-giving woman ; 
Ve surly lumpki who hate the name. 

Be mindfu' o' your roither. 

— Burns. 

Suwflk, an admirable word. — :, . 
A mbrvtianit. 

Swack, to deal a heavy blow ; 
akin to the vulgar English ahack, 
to beat severely ; a swashing 
blow, a heavy blow; etymology 
uncertain. The Teutonic «cn imcA, 
weak, has an opposite meaning, 
though there may be some con- 
nection of idea between n heavy 
blow and a blow that weakem 
him on whom it falls. 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

1 wat be was fu' fain. 
They ru>aJckit their swords till sair they 
swat, 

And the blood ran doun like rain. 

—Ballli o/Ottertvunu. 

In another stanza of this vi- 
gorous old ballad, occur the 
lines : — 

Then Percy and Montgomery met, 

Thai either of other were fain ; 
They ran//// swords, and they twa 
swat. 

And the blood run doun between. 

Here rwippil seems employed 
in the some sense as tmtkil, and 
is possibly a variation of imoop, 
to come down with a heavy 
blow. 

Swackcn. to grow weak ; from 
the German jcAu-acA, weak. 

\\T that her joints began to pwacktu, 
And she scour'd like ony maukm (hnrc). 
—George Beattie : John J Arnha. 
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S wagers, men married to sisters. 
Jamieson goes to the Swedish 
and Icelandic for the derivation 
of this word, but it is to be 
found nearer home in the Flem- 
ish imager, aud the German 
ichvaycr, a brother-in-law. 

Swank, active, agile, snpple ; 
jriramfctV, an active, clever young 
fellow, fit for his work, and not 
above it ; from the Flemish and 
German. Halliwell says that 
itraniy is a northern English 
word for a strong, strapping 
fellow ; and uamking for big, 
large. 

Thou ance was in the foremost rank, 
A filly, buirdly, sleeve, and ni'/tmk. 

—Burns : Tkt A uld Farmir la kis 
Auld Mart, Magfit. 

At e'en at the glooming, 

Nae ' are roaming. 

Bout station' the lassies at bogle to piny. 

—Tkt Flrstn a/ tkt Feral. 

The etymological root of 
iwankit is apparently the Teu- 
tonic tchiaink, droll; used in a 
ncnse equivalent to the French 
dr/St, which means a funny 
fellow, a droll fellow, or a fel- 
low in a contemptuous and de- 
preciatory sense. Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in his Archaic Diction- 
ary of Local and Provincial 
Euglish, says that taaniie is a 
northern word for a strapping 
fellow ; and that reams) signifies 
lean, onthriving, which suggests 
that possibly ticumpic is a cor- 
ruption of $mntit, with a slight 
shade of difference in the phrase ; 
the meaning for "a strapping 
fellow." though suggestive of 



strength, may be also suggestive 
of tallness and leanness. The 
Danish has tvang, withered, 
lean ; but it also has irangrr, 
which means large-bellied, and 
is applied to a pregnant woman ; 
the Flemish and Dutch have 
iwanycr with the same meaning. 

Swaniiti young in braw braid daith, 
Are springin' owre the gutters, 

—Burks: Tkt Italy Fair. 

Swarf, to faint, to swoon, to 
stupefy, or be stupefied ; also, a 
fainting fit, a swoon. 

And monie a hiintit poor red coat, 
For fear amaist did nvarf, man ! 
—Burns : Tkt Baiilt afSktrriff.Muir. 

He held up nn arrow as he passed me ; 
and 1 swarf d awa wi' fright. — Scon : 
Tkt Manatltry. 

Ye hae gar'd the puir srretch speak till 
she cwarft, and now ye stand as if ye 
never saw a woman in a dmun before.— 
Scott : SI. Kamam't Will. 

The etymology of iwr/ is 
uncertain ; the author of "Pier* 
Ploughman" lias rewc, to swoon, 
akin apparently to the Gaelic 
tun in, to fall asleep. By some 
rear/ has been derived from the 
Teutonic aumctrfen, to throw 
out, or throw off ; and as to fall 
in a fainting fit is to throw off 
temporarily the semblance of 
life, it is probable that the de- 
rivation is correct. Dmm, in 
the same sense as used by 
Sir Walter Scott , was formerly 
written dualnt, and t/traVm. These 
latter words are evidently allied 
to the old English dra/e, two 
of the popular names of the 
plant bulla donna, or deadly 
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night-shade ; a word employed 
by the early poets Gower and 
Chaucer, and still in use in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and the 
Northern counties of England. 

Swatch, a specimen, a sample. 
Etymology uncertain. 

On this side sits a chosen ru-atcA, 
Wi' screwed -up, grace-proud faces. 

— Burns : Tht Half Fair. 
Thnt's just a match o' Hornbook's way ; 
Thus goes he on from day to day, 
Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 

An's wcel paid for't. 
— Burns : Diatk and Dr. Ilamboek. 

Swats, new ale or beer. 

Tarn had got planted unco right 
Fast by an ingle blcezing finely, 
Wi' reaming nvati thai drank divinely. 

— Burns : Tarn o Shanltr. 
I gie them a skelp as they're creeping 
alang, 

Wi' a cog o' guid txuatt and an auld 
Scottish sang. 

— Burns : Conttnttd wi Littlt. 

This word seems to l>e a ludi- 
crous derivation from the Gaelic 
math, to mix liquids, to rub or 
press barley ; and mathadh, a 
mode of threshing barley ; and 
thenco, by extension of mean- 
ing, the jnice of the barley. 
According to Jauiieson, twatt, or 
mailt, signifies new ale only. 
Ho derives it from the Anglo- 
Saxon nr.iv . ale or beer ; but 
the anterior root seems to be 
the Gaelic math. 

Sweer. difficult, heavy, slow, 
wearied ; from the German 
tchwtr, heavy, hard, difficult. 

Suttr to bed, and swttr op in the mom. 
iug. — Allan Rahsav's Scats Prtnrtrii. 



Sweere - arse and sweer - tree 

are, according to Jomieson, the 
names of a sport among Scottish 
children, in which two of them 
are seated on the ground, and, 
holding a stick between them, 
endeavour each of t hem to draw 
the other up from the sitting 
posture. The heaviest in the 
posterior wins the game. 

Sweine, a swoon, a trance ; from 
the Gaelic tuain, sleep. 

Sometimes she radc, sometimes she gacd 

As she had done before, O, 
And aye between she fell in a rwcine 

Lang ere she Dim to Yarrow. 

— Tht Dmvit Dens o i'amnt: 

S wick or swyke, to deceive ; also, 
a trick, a fraud, a deception; 
ntUy and mictful, deceitful. 
Apparently from the Danish 
ivige, to deceive, to cheat, to 
defraud; and iciij, fraud, im- 
posture. 

"He played them a mrick : I had nae 
tu'icJe o't," I had no blameablencss in it. — 
Jamieson. 

Swiff, the English whiff, a puff of 
smoke, a breath, a short inter- 
val, as a miff of sleep amid 
pain, a passing odour ; miff, the 
sound of an object passing 
rapidly by, as of an arrow or 
bullet in its flight. Whether 
the English whiff, or the Scot- 
tish miff, were the original form, 
it is hopeless to inquire. The 
Scottish word seems to be a 
variety of the old English nrippr. 
which HalliweU's Archaic Dic- 
tionary defines, to move rapidly ; 
and tuippcr. nimble, quick. 
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Swine. "Theticinc't gone through 
it," is a proverbial expression 
which signifies that a marriage 
has been postponed or unduly 
delayed. Why the swine should 
have anything to do with a mar- 
riage is so incomprehensible as 
to suggest that the word does 
duty for some other, of which 
it is a corruption. Such a word 
exists in the Gaelic main, a 
sleep, a deep sleep, a lethargy, 

whence the Rnglish tin Stta in 

also signifies to entwine, to wrap 
round, to envelop, to tie up, to 
twist a cord or rope round any- 
t hing ; and hence may, in the 
proverbial saying above cited, 
signify an impediment. Either 
of the two meanings of muiin 
would meet the sense of the 
phrase better than ticine. 

Swipes, a contemptuous term for 
small and weak beer ; probably 
first given to it on account of 
its thinness, and the difficulty, 
or impossibility, of gctt ing drunk 
upon it. From the Flemish 
zuiprn, to drink to excess; the 
German uu/m, to drink as ani- 
mals do, who, however, wiser 
in this respect than men, never 
drink to excess. Sovf, to drink, 
to quaff, and louffc , a drunkard, 
are Scottish words from the 
tame root. 

Die Judcn sind narrcn die fresseo kein 
schwein, 

Die Turkcn lind narreo die sau/rn kein 
wcin. 

[The Jewi are foul*, they eat no twine ; 
Toe Turk* are fools, they nriU no wine.] 
—Old Ctrma* Sone ; attributed to 
Mahtix Li nut. 



Swirl, to turn rapidly, to eddy, to 
curl. 

His tail 

Hung o'er hi* hurdles wi' a rwlrt. 

— Burns : Tkt Twa Dogt. 
The mill wheel spun and nvirl d. 
And the mill stream danced in the morning 
light. 

And all its eddies curl'd. 

— Tht Lump of Gold. 

Swither, fear, doubt, perplexity, 
hesitation, dread. The etymo- 
logy is doubtful, but is possibly 
from the German zwitchrn. bc- 
I ween, i>., between two con- 
flicting opinions. 

1 there wi' something did foregather, 
Th.it put me in an eerie rwitktr. 
—Burns : Dtatk and Dr. Homkttk. 

Syde, long or low, largely ap- 
plied to a gown or dress. 

Jeanie she gaed up the gate, 
Wi' a green gown as sydt as her smock. 
Now. sin, Jeanie has gotten her Jock. 
—Cham Bias's Scottuk Sonet. 

Syke, a ditch, a northern English 
word, according to Halliwell, 
for a gutter; probably a cor- 
ruption of mat or tuck. A lite, 
according to Jamieson, is a rill, 
or a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. 

Through thick and thin they scoured 
about. 

Flashing through dubs and tykot. 

—Allah Kahsav: Continuation t/ 
Christ m Kirk on tkt Gretn. 

Syne, since, time post, a time 
ago. (See Acu> Lang Sts*. 
P. » 

Here'* » beoJth lo them thai were here 
ihort iytu. 
And CAAiitB l«r here the day. 

Johnson's m . . .«;.. 
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Tabean birben . a comb ; probably 
a aide-comb for the adornment 
of a woman's hair. It occurs 
in the ancient version of the 
song entitled " Lord Gregory." 
Jamicson is of opinion that the 
phrase, a "tabcan birben kame" 
means a comb made at Tubia, in 
Italy. "Shall we suppose," he 
adds, "that birben is a corrup- 
tion of ireur, or ivory-bane (or 
bone)?" Shall we not rather 
suppose, as Tubia was not known 
as a place of manufacture for 
combs, that the word is of 
native Scotch origin, and that, 
uncouth as it looks, it is re- 
solvable into the Gaelic laobh, 
a side ; taobhan, sides ; bior, a 
pin, a point, a prickle, the 
tooth of a comb; and bean, a 
woman, whence laobhan bior bean 
(corrupted into tabean birben), 
the side-comb of a woman 7 

Tack, a lease, a holding; taeii- 
man, a leaseholder ; from tael, 
to hold, to fasten. 

Nu man has a tack 6 his life. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scot* Proverbs. 

Taigle, to tense, to perplex, to 
banter; from the Gaelic tea- 
gamh, doubt, perplexity. 

Two irreverent young fellows determined 
to / " the minuter. Coming up to him 
in the High Street of Dumfries, they ac- 
costed him with much solemnity, " Matstcr 
Dunlop, h»e ye heard the news ! " " What 



news?" "Oh, the deil's dead I" "Is 
he T" replied Mr. Dunlop. " Then I maun 
pray for twa faitherless bairns." — Dkan 

RASISAV's RttHiHlKCIKCX. 

Tattle. " to tease, perplex, banter." I 
never heard these meanings ;— trifle is to 
delay, to hinder— dinna taicle me— I was 
sair taig/cJ the day. In the quotation 
from Dean Ramsay, I suspect that taigle 
is improperly put for tackle, or, as pro- 
nounced in Scotland, tackle, meaning to 
seire upon, lay hold on. tn a description 
of a meeting of the U.P. Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, that had what is called the 
Dalkeith heresy case before it, it was stated 
that Dr. Peddle proceeded to tackle Mr. 
Ferguson upon his heretical views.— R. 
Dkknnah. 

Tairge. or targe, to cross-ques- 
t ion severely and rigidly ; of 
uncertain etymology, though 
possibly connected with the 
Gaelic tagair, to plead, to argue, 
to dispute. 

And aye on Sundays daily, nightly, 
1 on the questions tairge them tightly ; 
Till, fuck, wee Davock's grown so gleg, 
Though scarcely larger than my leg, 
He'll screed you alT Effectual Catling 
As fast as ony in die d walling. 

—Burns : The IrrrenUry. 

Ill gie him a tairgin. — Jamieson. 

Tait, joyous, gay ; a word used 
by the old Scottish poet, 
Douglas, in his trxiislation of 
the " Eneid." Jamicson derives 
it "from the Icelandic teitr, 
hilares, cxnltans ; " but its more 
obvious source is the Gaelic 
hut, . which has the some meaii- 
P 
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ing. The English exclamation 
of hoili/-toitg, or lioite cum toil*, 
the name of n favourite dance 
in the reign of Charles II., is 
from the same Gaelic root — 
ait* chum taiU—in which aitt 
ami taiu are almost synonymous, 
and signify joy, merriment, 
pleasure. V/oyl, in the sense of 
revelry, was used by the Eliza- 
bethan writers, Donne, Deau- 
mont and Fletcher, and others. 

Hoity-toity, whisking, frisking. 

— BicKt asTArre : Lopr in a t-'i/laft. 

He siog> and koyts and revels among his 
drunken companions. — Beaumont ami 
Fletciiek. 

The modern English slang 
U'jhl, applied to a jwrson who 
iB joyously intoxicated, or senii- 
intoxicated, seems to be of the 
same Gaelic derivation. 

Taity. taitey, matted like hair, 
entangled. Tail (sometimes 
written late and ttlt), a lock 
of matted hair. 

Al ilka tait o' his horse's mane 

There hung a siller bell, 
The wind was loud, ihe steed was proud, 

Aud tliey filed a sindry knell 

—llallad 0/ Ytmt U'attn. 

Her skirt was o' the gras*-grcen silk. 
Her mantle the ermine fine, 

At ilka tttt u' the horse's mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

- Ballad if Tim Tmmm, 

The etymology of this word 
is uncertain, unless it is to bo 
found in the Gaelic tnod, a 
rope, a string ; from the ropy, 
stringy appearance of hair in 
this condition. There ii an old 



Scottish song entitled " TaiU o' 
Woo'," 

Talc' tellin'. take telling ; a phrase 
that implies that a person either 
requires or is amenable to advice 
or admonition, or the reverse. 

He wad na taX ttllim. he would not be 
advised. . . . She's a clever servant in a 
house, but she tiki tttlin, td , she needs 
to be reminded of what ought to be done. 

— Jamiesok. 

Tandle (sometime* written toinuV), 
a bonfire; from the Gaelic trim, 
fire, and deal, friendly. From 
the root of tcine conies teind, 
or tynd, to kindle ; and tin-njin 
(sometimes rendered by the Teu- 
tonic ntid-jirc), a fire of emer- 
gency, produced by friction of 
two pieces of lined wood. A'ruf- 
firt also means a beacon ; pos- 
sibly a misprint for "•need-fire." 
Jamieson translates tin-eyin, a 
force fire, but gives no etymo- 
logy. E'ji» is from the Gaelic 
ciyi'n or sjptji, force, violence, 
compulsion. See Beltane, ante. 

Tangle, long, tall, and feeble, not 
well jointed ; from the Gaelic 
lean, long, thin, drawn ont, ex- 
tended ; and gilU. a lad ; also the 
popular name of the long sea- 
weed, lan'jlr, often used in con- 
junction with dulse, for sea- 
weed generally. Dean Ramsay 
quotes the saying of an old 
Scottish lady, who was lifted 
from the ground after a fall, 
happily not severe, by a very 
tall, young lieutenant, who ad- 
dressed bun when she after- 
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wards met him—" Eh, but ye're 
a lang lad I" 

The English tangle ami en- 
tangle are words of a different 
meaning, and probably a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic leangal, to 
tie up, to fasten, to enchuin, to 
fetter. The American phrase 
applied to whisky or other 
spirit, when indulged in too 
freely, of tangle-foot and tangle- 
footed, unable to walk steadily 
from intoxication, is both hum- 
orous and appropriate. 

Tangleness, contradiction, confu- 
sion, dishonesty, entanglement 
of truth and falsehood. 

Donald's the eallant, thai brooks nac 

tangtttusi, 
Whiggin' anil priggin* and a' new fangle- 

ness, 

'l"hey maun be gane, he winna be baukit, 
man, 

He maun hae justice, or faith he will lak 
it, man. 

— Jams Hogo, the Ettrick ShrfhrrJ. 

Tanterlick, a severe beating. Pro- 
bably this word is derivable from 
the Gaelic deann (teann, see TaN- 
TRl'M ), or d tan, fierce, hot. This, 
combined with liek, the English 
slang to beat (a good lick- 
ing, a good beating), and the 
Gaelic Uaeh, a stone, would sig- 
nify, in the first instance, a ston- 
ing, one of the earliest methods 
adopted in the quarrels of boys 
for the conquest or punishment 
of on opponent. 

Tan tin', hard pressing, squeez- 
ing ; rantin'-tanlin , ranting and 
raving ; or ranting and pressing 



hard upon or against, from the 
Gaelic teatdann, a pressing, a 
squeezing, A minister in his 
Sabbath service, asked by his 
congregation to pray for fine 
weather during a long continu- 
ance of rain that threatened to 
be injurious to the harvest, put 
up the following prayer : — 

" O Lord, we pray thee to send us wind, 
no a rantin'-tanlin , tearin' wind, but a 
soughin' (sighing), winnin' wind." More 
expressive words than these could not be 
found in any language.— Dean Ramsay. 

Tantrum. This word, borrowed 
by the English from the Scotch,, 
is generally used iu the plural ; 
and the phrase, " to be in the 
tantrumi," most commonly ap- 
plied to a woman, signifies that 
she is in a violent fit of ill- 
temper. Jamieson explains it 
as " high airs," and derives it 
from the French tantrum, nick- 
nacks. This etymology cannot 
bo accepted — firstly, because 
there is no such word in the 
French language ; and secondly, 
because if there were, the mean- 
ings arc not in the slightest 
degree related. The " English 
Slang Dictionary " derives it 
from a dance called, in Italy, 
the tarantula, because persons 
in the tantrum) dance and caper 
about ! The word is composed 
of the Gaelic deann, haste, vio- 
lence, hurry ; and trom, heavy, 
whence violent aud heavy, ap- 
plied to a fit of sudden passion. 

Tapetless, heedless, foolish ; pro- 
bably from the Gaelic tapadh. 
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activity, cleverness; and tn- 
/■••■Ik, quick, active, manly, 
bold, with the addition of the 
English lest, wont of cleverness 
or activity. 

The ttifirtlrti, ramfeerlcd hijzic, 
Shc'» i»ft at beit, and lomething uu-y. 
— Rokns: Tcjekn Lafrnik. 

Tap-oure-tail. top-ovcr-tail. or 
topsy-turvy (erroneously printed 
in Jamieson tap-our-tail), bits 
the same meaning as tnpwl- 
lecrie, and the English hrad-oitr- 
hecl,. 

Tappiloorie, top-heavy ; or Utppit- 
touric, round nt the top. From 
the Flemish, Dutch, aud Eng- 
lish tup; and the Flemish nud 
Dutch loer, French fourJ, heavy ; 
tourit, from the Flemish, ferry, 
round al>out ; the French four 
and uuluur. 

Tappit-hen. u crestvd heu, or a 
heu with u top tuft of feathers ; 
a phrase applied to a large bottle 
or jar of wine or spirits. 

Wythe, Wythe, and merry was ihc, 
Blythe wa* »lie but and ben, 

Weel ine loo'ei a Hawick Kill, 
And leuth M *e< a Lsffit-Jv*. 

— Tta TimJ-U ythcitlany : Andrrtu 
ami kit Cut tit Gun, 

Come, bumpen liik'h. etf>re-i* your jay, 
The bowl we nuun renew it. 

The taffit htn gac bring her ben, 
To welcome Willie Stewart. 

— BeitKft. 

Their hofttctt appeared with a bus* 
pewter mcaaurlng pvt. (villaining at Least 
three Englith quant, familiarly termed a 
fcWi'4w —Scut i : Wmtrlff. 



Blithe, blithe, and merry are we. 

Pick and wale ■ merry men. 
What care we though the cock may crow. 

We're matter* o' the tnf/it ken. 

— Chahles Gbay : ll'kiit// BinUi. 

"This term," says Jamieson, 
"denoted in Aberdeen a large 
bottle of claret, holding three 
magnums or Scots pints ; " but 
M regards the quantity opinion 
differs. All agree, however, 
that a tappil-htn held consider- 
ably more than an ordinary 
bottle. 

Tapsalteerie, in confusion, up- 
side down, topsy-turvy. Pos- 
sibly from the Gaelic toabh, the 
side ; nntl taltnir, to tread, to 
trample. Ti>p*y - turvy Is ap- 
parently from the same source, 
and not from " top-side the 
t'other way," as some etymolo- 
gists have suggested. 

Gie me a cannje hour at e'eo, 
My armt about my dearie, O, 

Anil warldty care» and warldly men 
May a* gang tafialttcrie. O ! 

— BuitNl. 

In an excellent translation into 
German of ISu rns's " Green grow 
the rashes, ! " appended as a 
note in Chambers's "Scottish 
Songs," the two lines in which 
UpwUcrru ocean are well ren- 
dered: — 

Mag Erdenvotk and Erdenpla£, 
K'if/mker dann, Krffmnter gehen. 

Tapthrawn, perverse, obstinate, 
unreasonably argumentative ; 
from tap, the head or brain, 
metaphorically the intellect ; 
imil thrum, twisted wrongly. 
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Tartar. To catch a Tartar, to be 
overpowered in argument or in 
right, by one whose prowess had 
been denied or unsuspected ; 
to get the worst of it. Tartar, 
ears the Slang Dictionary, U 
"a savage fellow, an ugly cus- 
tomer." To " catch a Tartar," 
is to discover, somewhat un- 
pleasantly, that a person is by 
no means bo mild or good tem- 
pered as was supposed. 

This saying originated from the story 
or an Irish soldier in the imperial service, 
who, in a bailie against the Turk*, called 
out to his comrade that he liad caught a 
Tartar. " tiring him along then," said 
he " He won't come," said Paddy. 
" Then come along yourself," replied his 
comrade. "Bedadl" said he, "but he 
won't let me ! " A Tartar is also an adept 
at any feast or game. 41 He is quite a 
tartar at cricket or billiards." — Grose's 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. 

Grose's story was evidently in- 
vented. Philology hail no need 
to travel into Tartary to explain 
the source of a peculiarly British 
phrase, which has no equivalent 
in any language but English and 
Scotch : inasmuch as it is of 
native origin, from the Gaelic 
tartar, a great noise, clamour, 
bustle, confusion ; /flrtVinirVi, 
bustling, noisy, uproaring, un- 
manageable. 

Tartarian is a word used by the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan 
era to signify a strong thief, or 
a noisy blustering villain. 

Tass, a small heap of earth or 
cluster of flowers ; from the 
French Uu, a parcel or pack. 



There lived a lass in Inverness, 
She was the pride of a' the toun, 

Blythe as the lark on gowan tass 
When frac the nest it's newly flown. 
— Allan Cunninghasi. 

Tatshie, according to Jamieson, 
signifies dressed in a slovenly 
manner ; and tattrd, a rag. 

Tatterdemalion, a ragged, miser- 
able object. A colloquial woril 
introduced into England by the 
Scotch; and supposed by Eng- 
lish philologists to be from the 
Icelandic telur, a torn garment. 
The roots, however, are de- 
rivable from tho Gaelic ; that of 
tatter is from rf iirf, a rag ; from 
whence the provincial English 
dud, meaning a scarecrow. 
ilaiion comes from mtall anil 
meallatt, a lump, a heap of con- 
fused objects ; from whence tho 
primary meaning of tatterdr- 
malioit would seem to be a 
" heap of rags," applied con- 
temptuously to tho wearer of 
them. Mr. James M'Kie, of 
Kilmarnock, quotes in his Bib- 
liography of Burns, '• The Jolly 
Beggars, or Tattcrdcmaliom, a 
cantata by Robert Burns. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver 4 Boyd, 1808." 

Tavern sign of the Dog; and 
Duck. This is usually ex- 
plained in the English sense of 
a " Dog" and a if Duck," with 
a representation on the sign- 
board of a sportsman shooting 
wild ducks, followed by a dog 
ready to spring into the water. 
It is probable, however, that the 
sign is of greater antiquity than 
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the conquest of England by the 
Danes and Saxons ; and that it 
dates from the Celtic period, 
and wan originally Dcoch an 
Diwjk. or "Drink to-day," an 
invitation to all travellers and 
passers by to step in and drink ; 
and that it was nut by any 
means confined to the shooters 
of ducks, or to the watery dis- 
tricts in which such sports were 
possible. The perversions of 
the word dench (drink), by the 
English and Lowland Scotch, are 
very numerous. One of them 
in particular deserves to be cited, 
doy't nnrr, which is, or used to 
be, a favourite drink of the 
populace in London, composed 
of bcerandgin. Charles Dickens, 
in Pickwick, describes don't 
nnte as a warm drink; but the 
compiler of Hotten's Slang Dic- 
tionary affirms it to be a cold 
drink— so called, because it was 
" as cold as a dog's nose." The 
true derivat ion is most probably 
from tho Gaelic deoch and not, 
custom ; and notay, customary, 
or usual ; and thus signifies the 
" usual drink." Another com- 
mon and equally ludicrous per- 
version of the Gaelic is "Old 
Tom," which is used by the 
publicans of London, illustrated 
by a large tom-cat sitting on a 
barrel of gin. The origin of the 
phrase is iJ, drink, and taom, to 
pour out ; whence, to pour out 
the favourite liquor. 

Tavey's locker. Davy's locker. 
Davy Jones's locker. These 
singular phrases, used princi- 



pally among sailors, all signify 
death simply, or death by drown- 
ing in the sea. Their origin has 
never l>een very satisfactorily ex- 
plained or accounted for; and 
no one has yet told the world 
whether Tarry or Dary was a 
real or a fubulous person, or 
who J onet was, and what was 
signified by his locker. The Ten- 
tonic roots of the English and 
Scotch languages fail to give 
the slightest hint or clue to the 
etymology of the expression, 
and thus compel inquirers to 
look to the Celtic for a possible 
solution of the mystery. In 
Gaelic is found taimh (tuiv or 
taif), death ; and tamh (tav), the 
ocean ; ioiuulh, a place ; and 
Mul, sleep, or a closing of 
the eyes. Taimh or tamh may 
account for the corruption into 
Titvey or Dary, ionadh for Janet, 
and loefol for locker. This ex- 
planation supplies an intelli- 
gible and appropriate meaning 
to Davy Joneit locker, the gro- 
tesque combination of words in 
Scotch and English which has 
become proverbial among sea- 
faring people. 

According to Wright's "Pro- 
vincial English Dictionary," 
Darid Jonet is a name given by 
sailors to a "sca-deviL" But 
whether tho "sea-devil" had 
or had not a bicker we are not 
informed, Narcs, in his Glos- 
sary, says that one " Davy " was 
a proficient in sword and buck- 
ler exercise, celebrated at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 
It does not nppear, however 
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that any of these allusions can 
shed any light on the origin of 
Davy'i locker. 

Tawdy, a term of contempt for 
a child ; tatody-fec, a Gne for 
illegitimacy ; also, a deprecia- 
tory epithet for the podex. The 
etymology is unknown, but may 
be connected with the Gaelic 
tulhar, excrement, and, by ex- 
tension of meaning, to the senses 
in which it is applied to the 
pmlex, or to a child. Todlmr 
also signifies a Geld manured by 
folding cattle upon it. Taudu, 
in French, signifies a miserable 
and dirty hole or hovel In Irish 
Gaelic, tod or Man signiGes u 
lump, a clod, a round mass, 
which may also have some re- 
mote connection with the idea 
of the podcx. 

Tawie, tamo, peaceable, friendly, 
easily led. Gaelic taoWiaeh {tno- 
rack), friendly, partial, inclined 
to kindness; erroneously derived 
from tow, a rope, or to be led by 
a rope. 

Hamely, tawie, quiet, cannie, 
An' unco *on*ie. 
—Burns : Amid Farmer's Address. 

Tawpie, a foolish person, especi- 
ally a foolish girl. 

Gawkies, /rtTf/fV*. gowks and fools, 
— Bukxs : I'enes Written at Selkirk. 

This word is nsnally derived 
from the French taupe, a mole 
— erroneously supposed to be 
blind; but the Gaelic origin is 
mora probable, from taip, a 



lump, a lumpish or clumsy per- 
son. 

D:ins le royaume des tampes, les bergnet 
sont rois. — trench Proverb. 

Teen, tene, teyne. provocation, 
anger, wrath, From the Gaelio 
fane, Gre ; leintidh, liery, angry. 

Last day I prat wi' ipitc and teen. 

As poet Bum* cam' by : 
That lo a lard I >hould be seen, 

WT half my channel dry. 
—Burns : HmnUt /'ctiticn </ Brmar 
Water. 

Teethie, crabbed, Ul-natnretl, 
snarling ; applied metaphori- 
cally from the action of a dog 
which shows its teeth when 
t hreatening to bite. The Eng- 
lish word UxAhiomc, which has 
no relation in meaning to teethie, 
is often used instead of dainty, 
from the erroneous idea that 
dainty is derived from dem, a 
tooth. The real derivation of 
dainty is from the Gaelic dennta, 
complete, perfect, well fanned, 
and finished. When Shakspcare 
speaks of his "dainty Ariel," 
or a man praises the dainty hand 
or lips of his beloved, ho does 
not mean that the teeth should 
be employed upon them, but 
that they are well-formed, com- 
plete, or beautifully perfect. 

Teind, a tax, a tribute, a tithe, 
a tenth ; teind free, exempt from 
tithes or taxation. 

But we that live in Fairy I .uM 
No sickness know, nur pain, 

I quit my body when f will, 
And lake to it again ; 

And 1 would never tire, Janet, 
In Elfin land to dwell : 
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But aye *i firry nkd yean end. 

They pay the toW lo hell ; 
And I'm we fat arid fair of fle*h, 
1 fear 'twill be mpeL 
—BrrnW Mitutrttsy : Tkt Yang 
Tamtam. 

Tendal knife. Jamieson cites 
from an inventory, " two belts, 
a tendal knife, a horse comb, 
and a burning iron ; " and at a 
loss to account (or the word, 
asks : " Shall we suppose that 
knives celebrated for their tem- 
per had been formerly made 
somewhere in the dale, or val- 
ley of Tyne, in England f It 
might, however, be the name 
of the maker ? " These are, no 
doubt, ingenious suppositions, 
but both appear to be wrong if 
tested by the Gaelic, in which 
tean signifies long and thin ; and 
tail, or Utile, strong ; whence 
Irmlixl knife, a knife with a long, 
thin, strong blade. 

Tent, lo take hoed, to act 
cautiously and warily, to be 
attentive. From tho French 
ttnttr, lo try, to attempt. Ten- 
lie, cautious, wary ; to talc tent, 
to take caro, to l>eware; tcnllett, 
careless. 

When the tod prcaclin talc lent o the 
lAlnln. 

—Allah Kamkay: Sttli Prmrti. 

lUit warily ttnt when yc cunic lu court me, 
And come ria unlet* the liaclt yet! he ajee. 
Syne lin the hack »tnir and let nacbody see. 
And come a* ye were na ' Lo rat 

—Bui**: o* wkutu *mt ru t*mt is 

ytm, my Leut. 

I rede you, bonnl nan, Uk lent. 
Veil Uxrw rour folly. 
B ! " J— mi i SmilA. 



The time flew by wi' tcntitxi heed, 
Till Iwixl the late and early, 

Wi' sna' persuauon die agreed 
Toierme through the barley. 
— BeVVS : Ctrn Kiel mmi B*rUy Rift. 

See ye take lent to lh» ! 
— Baj. Jussuk : Sad SktfkmUtt- 

Teribus ye teri odin, the war cry 
of the men of Hawick at the 

battle of Klodden, and still pre- 
served in the traditions of the 
town. The full chorus is often 
sung at festive gatherings, not 
only in the gallant old border 
town itself, but in the remotest, 
districts of Canada, the I/niled 
States, and Australia, wherever 
Hawick men and natives of the 
Scottish Border congregate to 
keep tip the remembrance of 
their native land, and the haunt 5 
of their boyhood. 

Tentus ye Irri ixfim. 

Son* of hcroo ftlain at Floddcn, 

Imitating Bonier bowmen, 

Aye defend your right* and common. 

Attempts have been frequently 
made to connect this Border 
ballad with the names of the 
Scandinavian and Norse demi- 
gods, Thor anil Odin; but these 
heroes were wholly unknown to 
the original possessors of tho 
Scottish soil, anil but very par- 
tially known lo the Danish and 
Saxon invaders, who came after 
them. The ballad, of whichtheso 
mysterious words form the box- 
den, is oue of patriotic " defence 
and defiance " against the in- 
vaders of tho soil. Teribut ge 
teri ctin is an attempt at a 
phonetio rendering of the Gaelic 
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Tir a truaidh't, tir a dion, which, 
translated, moans " Liind of 
victory, and Land of defence." 

Teth, spirit, mettle, humour, tem- 
per, disposition ; usually em- 
ployed in the sense of high- 
spirited. The word was Eng- 
lish in the Elizabethan era, and 
was pronounced and written 
tith, from the Gaelic teth, hot. 

She's good metlle, of a good uirring 
Mrain, and goe* tith. — Beaumont and 
Kletlhkr. 

Take a widow— a good staunch wench 

daft «H 1 Mm, 

Ill-ttth'd, ill-humoured.— Jamieson. 

Teuch, a drink, a draught of 
liquor. This word has been de- 
rived by Jamieson and others 
from the Teutonic tog, and 
levghe, to draw or pull. As no 
Buch words are to be found in 
the Teutonic languages, it is 
possible that Jamieson meant 
the German zug, the English 
tug, to pull or draw ; whence, 
in vulgar language, a long pull 
at the bottle or tankard, a deep 
draught. It seems more prob- 
able, however, that the Lowland 
Scotch word is a corruption of 
the Gaelic deoeh. a drink, as in 
the phrase, " ./..»•.'. an' doruis," 
a drink at the door, a stirrup 
cup. (Sec Dkux, antr, p. 42. ) 

Tevoo. This nearly obsolete wonl 
was formerly used by women 
in contemptuous depreciation 
of a male flirt, fond of their 
society, but who was never seri- 
ous in his attentions to them. 



It has been supposed to be 
somehow or other derived from 
the French, but no word similar 
to it appears in thnt language. 
It is probably from the Gaelic 
ti, a person, a creature ; and /», 
an abbreviation of fuachaidli, u 
flirt, a jilt, a deceiver. 

Tew is a word of many meanings 
in Scotland, but most commonly 
signifies to work hard. It also 
signifies to struggle, to strive, 
to fatigue, to overpower, to make 
tough. "Sair teu-t" signifies old 
or sore difficulties or troubles ; 
teteing M, toiling on ; sair ttttd, 
greatly fatigued, are common 
expressions. Jamieson derives 
the wonl from the French <»rr, 
to kill ; Nures cites instances in 
which it is used in the sense of 
tote, to pull along by a rope. 
Possibly, however, it is but u 
misspelling of the Scottish teueli 
(with the omission of the 
gnttral j. the English tough, in 
which the omitted gnttrul is re- 
placed by the sound of /, as 
tuff). The Gaelic thigh, thick, 
stiff, strong, is doubtless an 
allied word. 

Thack and raip, from the thatch 
of a house ; anil rope, the bind- 
ing or fastening which keeps 
the thatch in its place. Hence, 
metaphorically, the phrase ap- 
plied to the conduct of an un- 
reasonable and disorderly per- 
son, that be acta "out of a' 
timet and raip," as if the roof 
of his house were uncovered, 
and let in tho wind and weather; 
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or, in vulvar slang, as if he had 
"a slate or a tile loose." 

Thairms, the -inw of a violin, 
luirp, or other instrument for 
which wire is not used, called 
in England cat-gut. The word 
is derived from the German, 
Dutch, and Flemish darn, gut, 
intestines ; the German plural 
d&rmt. 

Oh, had M'Lachlan, M*i/r*v-impiring 
•a**. 

Ueen Im U hear Ihit heavenly bond en- 

— r. i ■ ■■ : Tht Brie V 4/K 
Come, »crew lh< pcg« wi' lunrfu' cheep, 
And ower ihe thainm be fry""*- 

— Burns: The Ordination. 

The word, though immediately 
derived from the Teutonic, may, 
in the sense of gut or entrails, 
have some connection with the 
practice of divination by the 
ancient Augurs, who studied 
the intestines of sacrificed birds 
to foretell future events. But 
this is a mere conjecture foun- 
ded upon the fact, that the 
Gaelic tairm, or thairm, signifies 
divination. 

FroniMainn, string made from 
gut, may probably come the 
Scottish words thrum, to play on 
a stringed instrument, and, in a 
contemptuous sense, thrummcr, 
an inferior fiddler. Possibly the 
English itrum is a corruption and 
cupbemisiu of thrum. 

Thane, a very ancient title of no- 
bility in Scotland, equivalent in 
rank to an English earl. Mnc- 
brth, according to Shakspeore, 



was Thane of Cawdor. Jamie- 
son suggests its derivation from 
t he Anglo-Saxon thrjn. a servant ; 
but as the title was peculiar to 
the Gael, wholly unknown to 
the Saxon, and implied rather 
mastery and dominion than ser- 
vitude, a Celtic etymology U 
most probable ; that etymology- 
is fouml in tanaitUar, a gover- 
nor, a lord, a prince ; one second 
in rank to the king or sovereign ; 
and tatmuttach. governing, act- 
ing as u thane, or master. 

The noo. or the now, a common 

Scotticism for just now, imme- 
diately, presently, by and by. 

Theak. theek. to thatch a house. 
Greek '";•■) [thlki), a •mall house, 
a repository ; German daek, a 
roof ; old English thteean, to 
cover; Gaelic tvjh and fmcA, it 
house. 

Ite««ic Bell and Mary Cray, 

They were Iwa hotiitie la**e% 
They Mrk>i a bower on yon bum brae. 
And thteJiit it o'er wi' raphes. 
— Ilaliad • Brail Btlt and Mary Gray. 

Yc'll tit on hii while haute banc. 
And I'M pike out hi* bonnie blue een ; 
Wi' ac lock o' hit gowden hair 
We II tltttk our nr«i when it grows hare 
—Minttnlty of tin Sattiih Bardtr: 
The f xva Core it i. 
The cory roof tktikit wi' mors covered 
itrae. 

— Jau» Ballaxtixe. 

Them, they, those. These plural 
pronouns are often used in Scot- 
land instead of the singular if, 
cs])Cciolly when applied to oat- 
meal porridge, broee, hotch- 
potch, and broth, or soup. Tho 
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idea of plurality seems to be 
attached to porridge, from the 
multiplicity of the grains of 
meal, of which the dish is com- 
pounded, and to hotch-potch, 
barley broth, and other soups, 
for the same reason of their 
numerous ingredients. 

Whydinna ye sup ye're parritch, Johnnie? 
Johnnie— \ dinim like them. 

— Galt. 

Once at the annual dinner to hit tenant*, 
given by the Duke of Huccleuch, the 
I)uchcss pressed a burly old farmer, to 
whom she wished to show attention, to 
partake of some pea-soup. " Mucklc 
ohteeged to your Grace," said the fanner, 

but I downa tak' Am They're owre 
wundy 1 "— The El trick Shrfhenl. 

Each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature 
jocose, 

tan cheerfully dine on a dishfu' o' brose, 
And the grace be a wish to get plenty of 
thou ; 

And it's O for the kail brose o' Scotland, 
And O for the Scottish kail brose. 

— Alexasdbr Watson : Old Song. 

Then-a-days, in former time, as 
opposed to the English and 
Scottish phrase, now-a-dayi, in 
the present time. 

Thepes. gooseberries, or more 
properly gone or thorn berries ; 
in Dutch and Flemish rfoom, or 
thorn-berries. Mr. Halliwell, in 
his Archaic Dictionary, cites 
theprt as an Eastern Counties 
word, used in Sir Thomas 
Brown's works. It is also cur- 
rent in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. The derivation is un- 
known. 

Thetes, traces or harness of a 
horse drawing a vehicle. To 



be " out of the traces," is to 
be out of rule, governance, or 
control. 

To be quite out of the Ihitei, i.e., to be 
disorderly it} one's conduct- . . . To be 
out of Ihete is a phrase applied to one who 
is rusted as to any art or science from want 
of practice.— Jamieson. 

The word is derived by Jamie- 
son from the Icelandic thatl'r, a 
cord, a small rope ; bnt is more 
probably from the Gaelic laod ; 
uspiruted tAoad, a rope. 

Thief -like, ugly, disagreeable. 
This Scottish phrase docs not 
signify dishonest-looking, hut 
simply repulsive, or disagree- 
able ; possibly because the Low- 
bind Scotch who made use of 
it suffered but too often from 
the incursions of the Highland 
cattle-stealers into the pastures 
and sheep-folds, associated in 
their minds with all that was 
most offensive, morally and phy- 
sically. 

That's a thief-like mutch ye have on, 
i.e., that's an ugly cap you have on. — 
Jamieson. 

Thit/'like occurs in two common pro- 
verbial phrases— the thiefer-like the better 
soldier ; the aulder the thiefer-like. Ye'rc 
like the horse's bains, the aulder ye grow 
the thie/er-like.— Jamieson. 

Thig. to beg or borrow ; some- 
times written thigger. 

The father buys, the son biggs (builds). 
The oye (grandson) sells, and hie son 

thigs. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverhu 

And if (he wives and dirty brats. 
E'en thigger at your doors an' yells. 
—Burns ; Addrtit 0/ BeiUe&m*. 
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Think-lang, to grow weary, to be 
impatient of another's absence ; 
to think tho time long. 

But think tut' lung, lassie, tho' I cang awa\ 
The iiimmrr is comin', caald winter's 
awa', 

And I'll come hack and lee thee in spite 
o' them a'. 

— Samf : Lffit a Bmchan. 

Thistlecock or thrustlecock. the 

thru-!:, more poetically colled 
the vuivii, both in Old English 
and Scottish poetry. 

The primm*e it the fairest flower 

'Ilia! spring* on muir or dale ; 
An' tl»e thiitlecoch is the bonniest bird 
Thai sings on the evening gale. 

— Ballad 0/ Fraud Lady 
Margaret. 

Thivel, a cudgel, a large shil- 
lelagh. Etymology unknown. 

An' for a thrret they did use 

A sturdy stump o' knotty spruce. 

—Jffhn A mha'. 

Tholeable, tholesome, tolerable, 
that may be endured ; thulaner, 
sufferance, endurance. Thole is 
doubtless from the same root 
as the Ijitin tolerare, and the 
Gaelic doUu, sufferance, dolour, 
pain. 

Thowless. Perhaps a corruption 
of thriven, weuk ; without theia 
nnd sinews. Gaelic tiuyh, thick, 
strung; whence thouitu, wilh- 
out strength or thickness. 

For fortune aye favours the active and 
tauld. 

Hut ruins the wooer that's tkevlas and 
OUkL 

— Allah Ramsay. 



Her down* recuses pat me mad, 
Conscience — says I, ye /AnsW/u jad, 
III write, and that a hearty blaud 
This very night. 
— Buitxs : EptitU to Lafraik. 

Thraine. According to Jamieson, 
this word signifies to be con- 
stantly harping on one subject, 
and is derived from the Teu- 
tonic or Swedish traegen, assi- 
duous, lie is of opinion also that 
rone, to cry the same thing over 
nnd over again, is synonymous, 
and of the same origin. But 
more probably, in the sense of 
harping continually on one sub- 
ject, of complaint, thraine is 
from the Greek threw*, a lamen- 
tation. /(Vine is probably from 
the Gaelic ran, to roar. 

Thram, to thrive, to prosper. 
Etymology uncertain. Jamieson 
supposes it to be from the Ice- 
landic. 

Wet! wat your honour, thram for that, 
quo' she. 

—Ross's UcUturu 

Can you expect to thram, 
Tliat li.ic been guilty o' so great a wrang t 
-Ibid. 

Thranp, busy, crowded with work 
or occupation ; from tho Eng- 
lish throng, to crowd, and the 
German (I rang, pressure, dran* 
<jen, to press, and the Flemish 
dringm, to press, to squeeze. 

Upon a bonnie day in June, 
When wcarin* through the afternoon, 
Two dogs that were nae throne a« hame. 
Foregathered ance upon A time. 

— Ui'rks ; The Tut Degu 
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The deil cat grim amang the reek. 
Throng bundling brimstone matches I 
— Joietite Seng : Awa'.ye H'hifS, 
Awa. 

Thrapple. the throat ; akin to tlic 
English thnAiJt. 

As murder nt hi* thra//le shored ; 
And hell mixed in the brulxie (hroil|. 
— Bl'lHS : Efhtle It Robert Graham. 

When we had a Scots Parliament, — deil 
ru their thrafflei lhal refl u> o't. 

Scott : Rt<b Kty. 

Thraw. a twist, a lit of ill- 
humour ; thrawn, twisted, con- 
torted. Thraicn-ijnbliil, with a 
twisted or contorted 306, or 
month ; and, metaphorically, n 
cantankerous, morose person 
who is always grumbling. Gab- 
bit is from the Gaelic gab, a 
month : whence the English 
slang, "the gift of the yah," 
the gift of eloquence, or power 
of much speaking. Thratcart, 
perverse, obstinate: thraw, to 
contradict : (Aran, throa, twists 
or contortions of pain ; also, a 
little while, or a turn of time, a 
twist. 

She turns the key wi' cannie throw. 

— BUM1 Hallowe'en, 

When I d little throzo had made my moan. 
IV* ailing mine misfortune and mischance. 

— The A'rnjr'i QuoJr. 

There arc twn hens into the crib, 
Have fed this moo til and mair; 
Make haste and rtnr* their necks about, 
That C'lin weel may fare. 
— Micklc : Thm'i not Lack About the 
Unit. 

He's easy tvf a' body that's easy wi 
him ; but if ye throw him, ye had belter 
throw the decvil.— Scott : Rtt Rty. 



Thraic seems akin to the Eng- 
lish throe, a throb, a twist of 
pain, aud is probably from the 
Teutonic. 

Threpe, or threap, to argue, to 
contend pertinaciously in argu- 
ment, to assert obstinately in 
spite of reason ; from the Gaelic 
drip, or trip, to contend, to 
fight. 

It's not for n man with a woman to three?, 
Unless he first give owre the plea: 

As we began we'll now leave off — 
I'll lak my auld cloak almut roe. 
—Old Ballad, ousted by Shaksi-bahe. 

Some herds, weel learned upon the beuk, 
Wad threafi auld folk the thing mistook. 
— Bv«N5 : E/iitle to Siuifion. 

Thrtafin't no' provin*. 

—Allan Ramsay. 
This is na thrra/in ware [i.e., this is 
genuine ware, not to be argued about].— 
A ix an Ramsay. 

Thrimle, thrimmel, to press, to 
squeeze ; thrimp, thrump, to press 
as in a crowd, to push. Ety- 
mology uncertain, but possibly 
from the Flemish dremjiel, an 
entrance — whence to force an 
entrance, to press through, to 
push through. 

Through. This word, the Gaelii: 
trointh, the Kymric frw, and 
the Teutonic durch, enters more 
largely into its structure of 
Scottish compound terms aud 
phrases, than was over the case 
in England. Thus the Scotch 
huvethroutjh-gnny, perseverance ; 
throuyh-ijaun, and Uirough-gaiuj- 
ing, persevering, also waste- 
ful, prodigal, going through 
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one's means ; through-pit, acti- 
vity, energy, that putt a thing 
through; through-fare, or through- 
gang, a thoroughfare; tlirough- 
ilhcr, confused ; through-stone, 
a stone as thick as the wall ; 
through -pitt in, or th rough - bca rin, 
a bare subsistence, enough to 
get through the world with ; 
and the verb to through, or thruch, 
to penetrate, to go through. 
Sir Walter Scott uses through- 
gaun in Rob Roy, in the sense 
of a severe exposure of one's 
life and conduct, during a rigid 
cross-examination. 

Throwther, higgledy - piggledy, 
heltcr- skelter, in confusion; 
jossibly n corruption of through- 
itlur, or through-caeh-other. 

Till — *kelp — a shot ! they're aff a' 
thnivlher. 
To have their skia. 
— Burns: Inri Cry ami Prayer. 

Thrum, a musical sound, also 
a thread. Gray thnimi, the 
popular phrase In Scotland for 
the purring of a cat, the sound 
of a spinning-wheel, the thread 
remaining at tbe end of a web ; 
apparently derived from the 
Gaelic ( through. 

Come out wi' your mooliiu, come oul wi' 

your crumb*. 
And keep in *lce haudroai (the call to 

»ing ye fray Ikrumi. 
— Jtitm llAIXAMTlN*: A Voice frvm flu 

H'tHtl. 

Thud, o dull, heavy blow : ety- 
mology unknown, lord N caves 
considered It a comic word, 
though it is difficult to »eu 



why, especially when such 
serious use of it was made 
by Gawin Douglas and Allan 
Ramsay : — 

The fearful lAuJj of the tempestuous tide. 
— Gawin Douglas: Tram/alien *f 
the Enid. 

The air grew rough with boUterous MavCi. 
Allan Ramsay : The Virion. 

Swilh on a hardened clay he fell. 
Right far wai beard the thud. 

—Hanlyltnte. 

Tid. tid - bit. tydy. All these 
words, like the English tide, arc 
derivable from the idea of time, 
the German zcit, the Dutch 
and Flemish tijd. Tid, in the 
Scottish language, signifies sea- 
son ; the English tid-bit is a 
seasonable bit. Bit is from 
tbe Gaelic biadh, food, and not 
from the English biU, or that 
which is bitten. The French 
tuorce.au, the English morsel, is 
unquestionably derived from 
mordre, to bite. Tydy, season- 
able ; " a tydy bride " is a phrase 
applied to an unmarried girl who 
is about to become a mother, 
and in that state is married and 
taken home to her bridegroom's 
house, in order that the coining 
child may be born after wed- 
lock, and thus become legiti- 
mised. 

Tift, English tiff, a slight quar- 
rel, a fit of ill-humour; tip, a 
slang word for money given to 
a servant as a small gratuity 
to procure drink or otherwise ; 
called by the French a vow 
boire, and by the Germans 1.1 
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geld. No English or Scottish 
etymologist has succeeded in 
tracing these words to their 
sources. Jamieson derives lift 
from the Icelandic tgfta, to 
chastise; Johnson declares tiff, a 
quarrel, to be "a low word, wit h- 
out etymology:" Richardson has 
tiff, a drink, which he thinks a 
corruption of tipple, an allied 
word ; Ash defines tiff to be a 
corruption of the Teutonic teprl, 
a dug or teat, while the ancient 
author of "Gazophyiacium Angli- 
canum " surpasses all his prede- 
cessors and successors in in- 
genuity by deriving tipty and 
tipple from the Latin tipvla, a 
water-spider, because that in- 
sect is always drinking I Mr. 
Halliwell, without entering on 
the etymological question, says 
that in English provincial dia- 
lects tiff has three meanings — 
small beer, a draught of any 
liquor, and to fall headlong from 
the effects of drink. 

There are several derivatives 
in the Scottish language from 
tift, a quarrel, viz., fifty, quarrel- 
some, apt to take offence ; tift- 
ing, an angry scolding ; and " to 
be in a tifter," i.e., in a difficult 
and disagreeable position where 
one is likely to be severely repri- 
manded. Possibly the Scottish 
lift (a quarrel), the English tiff 
(a lit of ill -humour), arc as 
closely allied in meaning as they 
are in sound. 

Tig, a twitch, a touch, a sharp 
stroke ; also a slight tit of ill- 
temper ; possibly, in both senses, 



derived from the Gaelic taoig, 
auger, and taoigeach, angry, and 
as such disposed to strike a 
blow. 

A game among children. He who in 
ihU gome give, the .trolte, mjt 10 ihe 
person 10 whom he h.-» given it, " Ye bcir 
my tig." — J a m 1 1 .1 1 '. . 

Tillie-soul. According to Jamie- 
son, this word signifies " a place 
to which a gentleman sends the. 
horsesand servants of his guest s, 
when he does not choose to en- 
tertain thorn at his own ex- 
pense." He derives it from the 
French tillrt. a ticket ; and toIHe, 
pay. There is, however, no 
such wont as tillet. a ticket, in 
the French language. There is 
tiller, which means, "detacher 
avec la main les filaments du 
chanvre," i.e., to remove with 
the hand the filaments of hemp. 
But this operat ion has certainly 
nothing to do with the ex- 
planation given to tillie-ioul. 
The true derivation appears to 
be from the Gaelic tilt, to turn 
away ; and tull, feeding, fatness, 
good bodily entertainment ; 
whence tiUie-toul or till lult, to 
turn away for entertainment 
elsewhere. 

Ti miner, timber; from the 
Flemish timmer. This word is 
used not alone as signifying 
wood, but in the sense of build- 
ing or construct ing out of wood ; 
and, by extension of meaning, 
into constructing or fashioning 
generally; and, by still wider 
extension, into doing or per- 
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forming. "To give one a i»m- 
mmV" signifies to beat one 
with a stick (or piece of timber). 
TVmmrr-breek.* and IfaMNlA 
were ludicrous terms for a coffin. 
Timmerman, in the Flemish, and 
timmerman, in the Cierman, 
signified a carpenter, nn artificer 
in wood, and also a woodnionger, 
or woodman. 

Titnmtr up ihc flail, i.e., lo wield the 
flail ; timmer up the floor wilh a dishdout, 
Ct , to clean it, ... To timmer up the 
lesson, lo be busily employed in learn- 
it. . . . Oh, ... he trmmeri up the Latin ! 
i.t , what a deal of Latin he employ*. — 
Jakueson. 

And who in singing could excel 
Famed Douglas, Bishop of I'unkcl': 
He timmer' J up, though it lie lang, 
In gudc braid Scots a Virgil's *ang. 

— Ikgpam's Am 

Tine, to lose; Irat, lost. This 
ancient English word has long 
been confined to Scottish litera- 
ture and parlance. 

What wa» tint through tree. 
Tree shall it win. 

—Piers Pleughman. 

He never lint a cow thai grat for a 
needle. 

Where there is nothing the Wing (ivi his 
right. 

All's not lint that's in danger. 
Heller spoil your joke than tint your 
friend. 

Tine heart— all's gone. 
—Allan Ramsay's Sctti Pemrii. 

Kcil my heart I'll wear her. 
Vat fear my jewel tint.— Buxns. 

Tinkle • sweetie. According to 
Jainicsou, tintU-iittxtU was a 



name formerly given in Edin- 
burgh to a bell that was rung 
at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing. A previous bell, which 
was rung at two in the after- 
noon, was called the " kail bell," 
i.e., the dinner bell. 7«»i»V- 
Hcrttie was superseded as a 
phrase by the "ancht honrboU." 
Jamieson, at a loss for the ety- 
mology, says "it was thus de- 
nominated because the sound 
of it was met to the ears of 
apprentices and 6hopmcn. be- 
cause they were then nt liberty 
to shut np for the night" The 
conjecture is no doubt ingeni- 
ous ; but it may be asked whether 
the knil or dinner bell might 
not have been as justly entitled 
to be called sweet as the bell 
that announced the cessation of 
labour ? The word is apparently 
a relic of the very old time when 
the kings and nobles of Scot- 
land and the merchants of Edin- 
burgh all spoke or understood 
Gaelic. In that language c/iun 
(oi prononnced as I) signified to 
shut up, to close ; gUtodk (pro- 
nounced glao) signified a cry, a 
call ; anil tuaitenchd, lutioijr, 
work, toil ; whence dutrvjlao 
{fmnglao, quasi tinkle) and mi- 
ttachd corrupted into twttlie. 
Thus the phrase would mean a 
call or summons, to cease from 
labour, or, in modern parlance, 
" lo shut up shop." 

Tinsel, loss ; from tint, to lose. 

My profit is not your timet 

—Ail a* Kasilav » Steti 
Prvmntj. 
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Tippenny, from twopence; whence 
tippenny, at the price of two 
penoe ; twopenny ale. 

Wi tippenny well fear nae evil, 
Wi' usquebac we'll face the devil. 

— Burns : Tarn a Skanltr. 

Mr. Loive Weimaurs, a once 
noted French author, who tran- 
slated or paraphrased Burns 
into French, rendered the first 
of these lines by " Avec deux 
boub, nous ne craindrons rien," 
with twopence we'll fear no- 
thing, thus leaving the ule out 
of the question. 

Tirl, to turn the knob, the pin, or 
other fastening of a door. The 
word is of constant occurrence 
in the ballad poetry of Scot- 
land. 

Oh he'i gone round and round about 
And tirled at the pin. 

—Willie and May Margaret. 

Tirl, to Fpln round as in a 
whirlwind, to unroof with a 
high wind. 

Whylcs, on the strong-winged tempest 
flying, 

Tirling the kirk*. 
— BUM : Addrxit to the Dei/. 

This word has been supposed 
to be a corruption of the English 
tmrt, to turn round ; and, by 
extension of meaning, " tirling 
the roof of the kirk," i.e., send- 
ing the materials whirling or 
twirling in the storm. To tirl 
the pin or knob of a door, is 
doubtless from twirl, in the 
English sense ; but to tirl the 
roof pf a kirk, as in the line of 



Burns, is more probably from 
the Gaelic tuirl, and iuiWin, to 
rush rapidly with a great noise. 

Tirlie-wirlie, intricate or trilling 
ornaments. 

Queer, tirlie-wrlie hole* that gang out 
to the open air, and keep the air as caller 
as a kail-blade. — Scott: Tk* Antiquary. 

It wat in and through the window broad* 

And a' the tirlie-vnriiex o't. 
The sweetest kiss that e'er I got 
Wa» frae my Dainty Davie. 

— Hutu's Collection : Dainty 
Dat'ie. 

From the English twirl and 
irhlrl . though Jaiuieson goes to 
the Swedish in search of the 
etymology. 

Tirr, a fractious child ; tirmn, 
one of a perverse and complain- 
ing humour ; tirrie, querulous, 
peevish. Those words seem all to 
be derived from the Gaelic fui'r, 
to moan, to lament, to weep ; 
and tuirtadh, moaning, com- 
plaining, lamentation. Jamie- 
son, however, derives firr from 
the Greek tijrannot, a tyrant, or 
the Teutonic tmjhen, to irritate ; 
though the latter word is not to 
be found in German or in any 
of its dialects. Tire lire is often 
used in French poetry for the 
song or lament of thu nightin- 
gale. 

Tittie a sister. 

He had a wee tittit that loved na me 
Because I was true and trim as she 

— Lady Gbizxix Baillih. 

Tittie-billie, according to Jamie- 
son, who denounces it as vulgar. 

Q 
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This phrase signifies an ei|nal, a 
match, as in the proverbial say- 
ing which he quotes, "Tarn's a 
groat thief, but Willie's tiitie- 
liillit wi' him ; " an<l derives it 
from ti'M iV, a sister ; and Irillie, a 
brother. The true meaning of 
NBll in a fellow ; from the 
(iuelio balaoch, a mate, or close 
companion ; and tittie, in all pro- 
bability, is a corruption of to iff, 
joyousncss, jollincss. Titlic-bilUc 
would thus 1)0 synonymous with 
the English phrase, " a jolly 
good follow." (See BiLLIEx, ante , 
page 8.) 

Tocher, a dowry, but principally 
used a9 applicable to the for- 
tunes of persons in the middle 
and lower ran leu of life, who are 
too poor to give their daughters 
doirrici. A tucker may be either 
a large or a small one. There 
is no other Scotch word for n 
daughter's portion. TuchcrUu, 
fortuneless. 

A cow anil a calf, 
An ok and a half, 
Forty good (lulling* ami ihree ; 
I* not lhal enough linhtr 
For a shoemaker ■ daughter f 
—J. O. Hali.iwm.l: Xurtery 
Khjmtt 0/ England. 

The bonnie lass tocherUtt has mair 
wooer* than chance* of a li usband. 

The greatest U\keri make not ever the 
grealetl testament*. 

Marry a beggar and get a louse for your 
(NIK 

Maidens' tochen and ministers' stipends 
an aye Less than they are ca'd. 

—Allah Ramsay's Sail Proverbs. 

Oh mcikle thinks my love o' my beauty. 
And tnetkJc thUias my love o' my kin. 



Dut liltle thinks my love I ken brawly. 
My tfcht r'l ihe jewel has charms for him- 
— Beans. 

Philologists are at variance 
as to the origin of tocher, which 
is purely Scottish, and has no 
relation to any similar word 
in the Teutonic or in the Ro- 
mance languages of Europe. 
The French has dot, the German 
braut-Mchatz (bridal treasure), 
and the Dutch and Flemish 
bruidichat. Dr. Adolphus Wag- 
ner, editor of a German edition 
of Burns (Leipzig, 1825), sug- 
gests " the Icelandic toehar," 
which he thinks is either cor- 
rupted from the Latin <tWirtH«i, 
or from daughter, the German 
tochter, or tho Greek 6Vy<mjp. 
The real root of the word is the 
Gaelic tacar or furor, provision 
or store, a marriage portion ; 
tocharachd, well or plentifully 
dowered ; toie, wealth, fortune ; 
tnic ard, high fortune ; and tote- 
each, rich. 

Tod. usually considered to signify 
a bush ; it'i/ tod, a bush or bunch 
of ivy. The derivation seems 
to lie from the Dutoh and Fle- 
mish tod, a rag, a fringe ; and 
the Gaelic dud, a rag; or tooJ, a 
string ; from the string-like and 
ragged appearance of ivy when 
it has grown as high as possible 
on the supporting tree or wall, 
and has then fallen downwards. 
Tnd also signifies a fox ; tott- 
laurie is a jocose word for the 
same animal 

Ye n like the ltd; ye grow grey before 
you grow gui'd. 
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'lite tod ne'er sped belter than when he 
gaed on his ain errand. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scott Proverbs. 

The King rose up. wiped his eyes, and 
calling, " Todlaurit, come out o" your 
den [ Fox, come out of your hole)," he pro- 
duced from behind the arras the length of 
Richie Moniplics, still laughing in unre- 
st rained mirth. — Scott : Fort una of 
Nigel. 

Toddy, a mixture of whisky with 
hot water and sugar. It has 
been generally supposed that 
the name was introduced into 
Scotland by some retired East 
Indian, from toddy, a juice ex- 
tracted from various species of 
palm trees, especially from the 
cocot nueifera, which, when fer. 
mented and distilled, was known 
as arrack. Bnt this is doubtful. 
In Allan Ramsay's poem of 
" The Morning Interview," pub- 
lished in 1 721, occurs a de- 
scription of a sumptuous en- 
tertainment or tea-party, in 
which it is said "that all the 
rich requisites are brought from 
far ; the table from Japan, the 
tea from China, the sugnr from 
Amazonia, or the West Indies ; 
but that 

Scotia docs no such costly tribute bring. 
Only some kettles full of Todiam spring." 

To this passage Allan Ramsay 
himself appended the note — 
"The Todian spring, it.. Tad* 
well, which supplies Edinburgh 
with water." Tod's well and 
St. Anthony's well, on the side 
of Arthur's seat, were two of the 
wells which very scantily sop- 
plied the wonts of Edinburgh ; 



and when it is borne in mind 
that whiskey (see that word) 
derives its name from water, it 
is highly probable that Toddy 
in like manner was a facetious 
term for the pure clement. The 
late Robert Chambers, when 
this etymology was first pro- 
pounded to him by the present 
writer, rejected the idea, but 
afterwards adopted it on the 
strength of Allan Ramsay's 
poem. 

Tol-lol, a slang expression, com- 
mon to Scotland and England, 
as a reply to an inquiry after 
one's health. " How are you ? " 
"Oh, lot-lot !" i.e., pretty well. 
The word is nsnolly supposed to 
be a corruption of tolerable, or 
tolerably well. Perhaps it comes 
more probably from the Gaelic 
toileil, substantial, solid, sound, 
in good condition. 

Toman or tommadc, a small 
hill , a hillock, a mound of earth ; 
from the Gaelic Com, a hill. This 
primitive monosyllable is widely 
spread over all the languages of 
Western Europe, and enters into 
the composition of numberless 
words that imply the sense of 
swelling above the surface ; as 
in the Latin tumului, a mounii 
of earth that marks a grave ; 
the English tomb, the French 
tombeau, the Keltic and Kymrio 
Com, a mound, a heap; the Latin 
tumor, tumefaction, a pimple, a 
swelling of the tlesh ; tumetcere, 
to swell up ; the English and 
French dome, the Italian duomv. 
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the German , Dutch, end Flemish 
dom, the Latin and Greek doma, 
the rounded roof or cupola, 
swelling over a church or ca- 
thedral, and also the cathedral 
itself ; as " il duomo " at Milan, 
and the " Dom kirke " at Cologne. 
Tom, in the secondary sense, 
signifies large, from the primary 
idea of that which is swollen ; a 
torn cat is a large cat; torn noddy 
is a great noddy or simpleton ; 
torn fool is a great fool ; and tom- 
boy, when applied as a reproach 
to a romping or noisy girl, sig- 
nifies that she acts more like a 
great boy than like a girl. 

Singing a song to the Queen o* the 
Fairies, among the lomam o' the ancient 
woods. —Nocttt Ambrotian*. 

Tongue -ferdy, glib of tongne, 
loquacious, over ready of speech. 
From the German rung, Flemish 
and Dntch tong, the tongne ; and 
fertig, ready. 

Tonga e-tackit, tongne-tied, 
either from natural impediment, 
or from nervous timidity and 
inability to speak when there is 
occasion to declare one's self; 
also, undue reticence, when 
there is a necessity for speaking 
out. 

Toom or tnme, empty, poured 
out ; from the Gaelic taom, to 
pour out, the English teem, to 
produce, to pour out progeny. 
Toom - kandit, empty - handed ; 
toom-headit, brainless, empty- 
headed ; a toom pock, an empty 
purse. The word is used in 



Lancashire, according to Tim 
Bobbin's Glossary. 

Better ft loom house thftn an HI tenant. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scott Pnvtrit. 

Scotland greet in' owre her thrissle. 
Her mutchkin stoup At loom's ft whistle. 
—Burks : Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

Mr. Clark of Dalreoch, whose head was 
vastly disproportioned to his body, met 
Mr. Dunlop one day. "Wed, Mr. dark, 
that's a great head o' yours." "Indeed, 
it is, Mr. Dunlop ; I could contain yours 
inside o' my own." "Just so," echoed 
Mr. Dunlop, " 1 was e'en thinking it was 
gey an loom." — Dban Ramsay. 

On being called upon to give his vote 
in the choice of a chaplain to the prison 

of Dunfermline, David Dewar signified 
his assent to the election of the candidate 
recommended by the Board, by saying, 
" Weel, I've no objection to the man, for 
I understand that he has preached a kirk 
loom already ; and if he be as successful 
in the jail, he'll maybe preach it vacant as 
weel." — Dean Ramsav. 

A loom pouch raakt a sair heart. But 
why should it 7 Sorely a heart's worth 
mair than a pouch, whether it's loom or 
brimming ower ?— Donald Cargill. 
" Set on them, lads I " quo' Willie, then, 

" Fie, lads I set on them cruellie, 
For ere they win to the Ritterford 

Mony a loom saddle there sail be." 

—Jambs Telmr : Border Minstrelsy. 

Toot, or tout, to noise a thing 
abroad, to spread a rumour or 
a scandal ; also, to blow a horn. 

It was tootit through a' the country. 
. . . The kintra cUuks were tootit far and 
wide.— Jamibson. 

But now the Lord's ain trumpet touts. 
Till a' the hilU are rairin'. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 

An auld tout in a new horn. 
Every man can tool best on his ain horn. 
It's ill making a touting horn of a tod's 
tail. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scott Prooeris. 
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In English along, a lout is one 
stationed outside of a shop or 
place of amusement, to entice 
people to enter ; metaphorical 
for blowing the trumpet, i.c, 
praising the goods, or entertain- 
ment, to be had within. From 
the Gaelic dud, a trumpet; 
dudair, a trumpeter. The Ger- 
mans call the bagpipe a dudd- 
tack, U , a trumpet sack. 

Toothills— or hills where in early 
times a horn was blown to give 
warning of danger — are fre- 
quently mentioned in old re- 
cords, and the name still sub- 
sists. TothUl or Toulliill Fields 
in London was so called from 
an eminence of the kind in the 
borough of Southwark. 

Tory, a word of contemptuous 
anger for a child, equivalent 
to brat. Jamieson cites it as 
an Ayrshire expression — " Get 
out of my sight, ye vile little 
torj/." It is obvious that the 
word has no political origin, 
and is possibly from tho Gaelic 
totraeh, pregnant, and torodh (dh 
silent), the fruit or produce of 
pregnancy, i.e.,a child. 

Tosh, neat, trim, oozy, comfort- 
able ; toihach, a neat, tidy-look- 
ing girl ; touie, warm and snug, 
— almost synonymous with eozit. 
Of uncertain etymology. Jamie- 
son derives it from tho Flemish 
douen, to dress, to adorn ; but 
the Gaelic offers dot, a bush, a 
thicket, a bield, a shelter, which 
has become slang among Eng- 



lish tramps and vagrants, to 
signify a lodging. It is possible 
tli.it the idea of comfortable 
shelter, in the sense of the pro- 
verb, "Petteraweo bush than 
nae bield," lies at the root of totk 
and to;ie. 

She work* her ain Mix-kings, anil spin* her 

ain cleedin'. 
And IceegM herself toik frae the tap to the 

tae. 

— James Ballantinb: AuM Jantt. 

Tot. a fondling name for a child 
that is learning to walk ; from 
whence lottlt, and toddle, to walk 
with slow, feeble, and uncertain 
step. From the Gaelic (uit, to 
falL (SeeToTUM.) 

Tottie, warm, snug, comfortable. 
From the Gaelic Mh, warmth ; 
ttodh, to warm ; and teotlliaichtr, 
wormed ; whence also tnttle, to 
boil, or the bubbling noise Bids 
by boiling liquids. 

Totum, a term of affection for a 
child just beginning to wolk, 
and sometimes falling in the 
process ; from the Gaelic tuil, 
to fall. From the same root 
comes the name of the spinning 
and falling toy, the ttttotum ; 
and English tot, a child. 

Twa-lhree toddlin' weans Ihey hae, 

The pride o' a' Strabogie ; 
Whene'er the ttlumt cry for meat, 
She curws aye his conic. 
— S*nf: Tktrt '$ Could Kail in Abtrdltn. 

The Scotch hove carried the 
word totum with tbem to the 
United States. It occurs in a 
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ridiculous rhyme concerning the 

nCgTOCS — 

De Lord He lub de nigger well. 
He k now de nigger by urn imell ; 
And when de nigger totmmi cry, 
De Lord He gib 'em pensum pie. 

The English word ttttotum, is 
u child'* toy, or kind of top to 
be twisted round by the Gngcrs 
and span on a table. Stor- 
inonth's Dictionary defines it, 
in addition to its ordinary use 
us a toy, to mean "any small 
thing in contempt," and sug- 
gests that the word is probably 
imitative of its unsteady move- 
ments when nearly spent. Tic- 
Mum i- an amplification of the 
Gaelic, from its tendency to 
fall ; tuiltam, let me fall. 

Toun's Bairn, a name affection- 
ately applied to the native of a 
town or city, after he has risen 
to distinction and established a 
claim to the respect of the in- 
habitants. 

Toustie, quarrelsome, irascible, 
contentious, twisty. From the 
Gaelic tuat, and tutuaid, a quar- 
rel ; tuataidtaeh, quarrelsome. 

Mr. Treddle* wai a wee toustie, when 
you rubbed him againM ihe hair, but a 
kind, weel-me*ning man. — Scott : Ckro- 
mcltt v/tlu Cammcalr. 

Touttie. totey. irritable, irascible, 
of capricious and uncertain tem- 
per. Derived by Jamieson from 
the Flemish togtig, windy, a word 
which is not to be found in the 
Dutch or Flemish dictionaries. 



Tore, to associate kindly as 
friends or lovers ; to " ton and 
crack," to hold amorous or 
friendly discourse. Tovit, com- 
fortable ; a tone fire, a snug, 
coty, or comfortable fire. From 
the Gaelic taobh (pronounced 
tarn), a side, a liking, partial- 
ity, friendship; taobhack, kindly, 
friendly. Tovie is an epithet 
sometimes used to signify that 
a m an is garrulously drunk. 

Tow. a rope, also the hemp of 
which ropes are made ; to pull 
by a rope. Touring-path by a 
canal, t he path by which men 
or horses torn or pull the vessels 
through the water. To wallop 
in a toir, to dangle from the gal- 
lows. 

And ere I wed another jade, 
I'll wallop in a tew. 
—Burks : Tin Wtvy FmmJ 

c Tew. 

1 hae another tew on my rock [I have 
other busineto to attend to). — Setis Pf- 
vcrb. 

Jamieson derives low from 
the Swedish toy, the substance 
of which ropes are made. It 
is more likely from the Gaelic 
taw/, a rope, a string, a halter. 

Towdy, a jocular term for the 
breech, fundament, pod ex, or 
doup, especially when abnor- 
mally large. From this word 
comes the English dowdy, ap- 
plied to on ill-dressed and un- 
shapely woman, large in the 
hips. The derivation is possibly 
from the Gaelic doidtaek, Ueshy, 
muscular. 
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Towhead, a bead with (laxen or 
very light - coloured hair. A 
term used in America, accord- 
ing to Bartlett's Dictionary of 
Americanisms, for "a Uoxen- 
headed urchin." 

Towmond, a twelvemonth. 

How 'iwm a trwrnomt auld, sin' lint was 
f the bell. 

—Burns : Cat/n't Saturday 
Sight. 

Surrounded wi' peat an' wi' heather, 

Where muircocks and plovers were rife, 
For moiiy a long tm/mond together 
There lived an auld man an' hi* wife. 
— Andkew Scott : Symon and 
Jaiut. 

Towzie, rough, hairy, shaggy ; 
whence lowzer, the name some- 
times applied in England to a 
terrier. 

Hi* totuie hack 
Wcel clad wi' coat o' glossy black. 

— Burns : The Twa Dogs. 

A fait- v tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge. 

— Burns : Tarn o' SAanter. 

Toy, a woman's cap. This word 
is probably frum the Gaelic toil, 
pleasure, applied to the finery 
with which it is the pleaturc, 
and often the toil, of women to 
adorn or attire themselves, and 
was originally given to the ordi- 
nary mulch, or indoor head-dress 
when bedizened with ribbons. 

Toyte, to dawdle, to take things 
easily ; from the Goelio Utile. 
ease, pleasure. 

We've svon to crazy years thegither, 
We'll toyte about wf ane aniiher, 
Wi' tcntic care I'll flit thy tether 



To some hain'd rig. 
Where ye may doucely rai your leather 
Wi' sma' fatigue. 
—Burns : A uld Farmer to his A uld 
Mart, Maggie. 

Traik, to lounge, to god about, to 
follow idly after women ; from 
the Flemish freU-cn, to walk, in 
draw or pull along. 

There is not a hurxy on this side of thirty 
that ye can bring within your doors, but 
there will be duels, writer lads, 'prentice 
lads, and what not, come fruiting after 
them for their destruction. — Scott : Heart 
./ Midlothian. 

Trattle. The resemblance of this 
word to prattle, from prate, bus 
led Jamieson and others to sup- 
pose that its meaning is identi- 
cal. But it is by no means clear 
that the supposition is well 
founded, or that trattle, prattle, 
and rattle are related in mean- 
ing, notwithstanding the simil- 
arity of sound. The word seems 
to be akin to, or to be derived 
from, the German trotzen, the 
Flemish trot*, to dare, to defy, 
to be arrogant or presumptuous ; 
trotziy, violeut. 

Oh better Til keep my green cleiding 

Frae gude Earl Richard's liluid, 
Than thou canst keep thy clattering tongur 
That trattltl in thy head. 

—Earl Rjchakd: Bonlrr 
Mimitretsy. 

Against the proud Scots clattering 
That never will leave their trattting. 
— Skklton : Against He Seotlii, 
quoted by Sir Walter Scott 
in Border MiiutreUy. 

The German and Flemish trot- 
ten would more fully meet the 
meaning and spirit of the 
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epithet than any derivationfrom 
prattle could pretend to. 

Treacherous as Garrick. false 
as Garrick, deep as Garrick. 

These phrases arc current in 
England as well as in Scotland, 
and can have no possible con- 
nection with the name of Gar- 
rick, or to the renowned actor 
who bore it in the last century. 
The true origin is unknown. 
It is possible, however, that 
trcaclitrtiut at (larrick may 
mean treacherous as a caoireayh 
(or caoircach), Gaelic for a 
blaring fire. This suggestion is 
offered fautedc mieux. A High- 
lander, however, is of opinion 
that Garrick is a corruption of 
coruitj. a deep, gloomy, and 
treacherous loch in the island 
of 8kyc. "Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree 7 " 

Trig, neat, clean, attractive; 
usually derived from the Eng- 
lish trick or tricky, which has 
not the same meaning. Also, 
a fop, or a person giving too 
much attention to his personal 
appearance. 

1 1 it my humour : you are a pimp and a 

int. 

An Amadift de Gaul, or a Don Quisole. 

— Bkk Jomsox : Tki Akktmbt 

And you among them a', John, 
Sae trig from <"p lo loe- 

— Burns : Jehu Amiine*. 

The word seems to be derived 
from the Dutch and Flemish 
trek, to attract. Though Jamie- 
son derive* it from the English 
tuck, or trick ont, to dress 



gaudily or finely, it is possibly 
either from the Welsh or Kym- 
rio trig, firm-set. or the Gaelic 
triathach (tk silent, triac), splen- 
did. 

Trimmer, trimmie. disrespectful 
terms applied to a scolding or 
irascible woman. From the 
Gaelic dream, or tream, to snarl, 
to grin angrily; dreamach, mo- 
rose, peevish, ill-natured ; drea- 
mag, or driimcag, a vixen, a 
shrew. 

Troggin, wares exchanged with 
sen-ant girls for the odds and 
ends of a household by travel- 
ling pedlars ; trog, old clothes ; 
troggcr, or tracker, a pedlar, one 
who deals in old clothes. It is 
doubtful whether these words 
are from the French troguer, to 
barter, the English / ...•{, or 
from the Dutch and Flemish 
troggden. to beg under pretence 
of selling trifles that nobody 
requires. The word appears as 
troke in Halliwell's Archaic Dic- 
tionary. 

Buy braw treggin, 

Krae the banks o' Dec ; 
Wha' wants trofgim. 

Let him come to me. 
— Bunxs : Am EUcluu Stnf. 

Trolollay. a term which, accord- 
ing to Jamicson, occurs in a 
rhyme sung by young people In 
Scotland at Hogmanay, the last 
day of the old year, and the 
morning of the new. " It has," 
he says. " been viewed as a cor- 
roption of the French troti rvu 
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•illait, three kings are come 1 " 
In this sentence the word allnu 
is nngrarnmatica] and incorrect, 
for troii roil tont vtnui. But in- 
dependently of the bad French, 
the etymology is entirely wrong. 
The word, or words, are part of 
a very ancient Druidical chorns, 
sung two thousand years ago 
at the dawning of the day, in 
honour of the sunrise : trtl la IA! 
From the Gaelic trtlth (<rn), 
early; and /<), day, signifying 
not " the three kings are come," 
but " Day ! early day I " equi- 
valent to the " Hail, early 
mora ! " of a well-known modern 
song. 

Tron. There is a Tron Church 
in Edinburgh and another in 
Glasgow ; bat the Scottish Glos- 
saries and Jamieson'a " Scottish 
Dictionary " make no mention of 
the word. It would appear from 
a passage in Hone's " Kvery-day 
Book " tliat Tron signified a pub- 
lic weighing-machine, or scale 
in a market-place, where pur- 
chasers of commodities might, 
without fee, satisfy themselves 
that the weight of their pur- 
chase was correct. Hence a 
" Tron Church" was a church 
in the market-place near which 
the public weighing - machine 
was established. The word is 
derived from the Gaelic trom, 
heavy, or a weight. 

Tronic a tedious story t hat has 
been often repeated, and that 
causes a sense of weariness in 



the person condemned to listen 
to it. From the Gaelic trom 
01 tron, heavy, tedious. The 
same epithet is applied to a 
boy who is unable to learn hi» 
lessons. 

Trow or drow, the evil one. 
From the Gaelic droch, evil, 
bad, wicked. Sea troicei, evil 
spirits of the sea ; to frow. or 
droa, to wish evil, to impre- 
cate. 

Trull ion, a low, base, dirty fellow. 
The English has trull, the femi- 
nine of this word, applied to an 
immoral woman of the lowest 
class. The origin is the Gaelic 
truaill, to pollute, to debase ; 
and tmilleath, a base, dirty per- 
son. 

Tryste. an appointed place of 
meeting, a rendezvous ; of the 
same origin as (nut, or confi- 
dence, from the idea that he 
who appoints a tryite with an- 
other truiti that the other 
will keep or be faithful to it. 
The word occurs in Chaucer, 
and in several old English MSS. 
of his period ; but is not used 
by Spenser, Shakspeare, or later 
writers. "To bide tryitt." to be 
true to time and place of meet- 
ing. 

" You walk late, air," laid I. " I bide 
tryiU," was the reply, "and to I think do 
you, Mr. O&baldUionc?" — Sir Walter 
Scott : Roh Key. 

The tendereit-hearted maid 

Thai ever bided tiyiti at village itile. 

— TCNHYtON. 
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fly the wine-cod he swore it, and named 
Ihc tryiting.C\ay . 

— Lord Macaclay. 

No maidens with blue eye* 

I "< of the tryiting hour 

Or bridal's happier lime. 

— UmJcr Grtta Lima. 
When I came lo Ardgour I wrote to 
ixx-hiel to tryxti me where to meet him.— 
Hugo's Jacobite Kttici : Letter from Rob 
Roy to GcHiral Gordon. 

Tuath de Danaan. This name 
has ban given to a colony of 
northmen who early settled in 
Ireland, and afterwards paused 
into Argyllshire. From tuath, 
north; tuathach, northern ; and 
dan, bold, warlike ; and dan/her, 
(tinn-cr), a warrior, a bold man ; 
und also n banc. Tuath de Da- 
naan is a corruption, in which 
the second word dt ought to 
have no place of tuathaich and 
dan or dana. Tho Very Itev. 
Canon Bourke, in his work on 
the Aryan origin of the Gaelic 
language, says '-The Tuath de 
Danaant were a large, fair- 
coroplexioned, and very remark- 
able race, warlike, energetic, 
progressive, mnsical, poetical, 
skilled in Druidism," 4c. Mr. 
Pyni Veatman, in "The Origin 
of the Nntions of Europe," who 
quotes t hose and other passages, 
is of opinion that the Tuath de 
Ilanaaru were Scandinavians, a 
supposition which their Gaelic 
designation fully corroborates. 
Of course they brought with 
them their own language, many 
of the words of which were in 
course of time incorporated 
with the speech of the people 
with whom they amalgamated. 



This accounts for the many 
Danish words both in modern 
Gaelic and in Lowland Scotch. 

Tuilyie or toolzie. a broil, a 
struggle, a qnorrel ; tuilietomt, 
quarrelsome ; tuilzeour, a quar- 
relsome person, a wrangler. 
Though Jamieson derives tuiltie 
from the French UiuiUer— a word 
which is not to be found in the 
French dictionaries — to stir or 
agitate water, it is probably de- 
rived from the same source as 
the quasi-synonymous English 
tattle, and akin to the Gaelic 
tuitleaeh, a tumult, a quarrel 
among several persons ; and 
tuileat, riot ; whence, also, towde. 
to pull about roughly, to dis- 
hevel or disorder. 

A toolying {toolsieine:) tyVe comes limp- 
ing hamc. — Allan Ramsay's itcoti Prw 
ifrbt. 

The tooltie'i teugh 'tween Pitt and Foi, 
And our gude wife's wee birdie cocks. 

Burns : Elect the lar 1788. 
But though dull prose folk Latin splatter 
In logic tultie, 
1 hope we bardies ken some belter 
Than mind sic brulxie. 
— Burks: To William Simf ton. 
What verse can sing, what prose recite. 
The butcher deeds of bloody fate 
Amid this mighty tulsie. 
—Burns : / to Robert Graham 

Tulcan. Mr. Gladstone, during 
his electioneering raid into Mid- 
lothian, in November 1879, ex- 
plained at Dalkeith the meaning 
of tulcan. 

My noble friend, Lord Rosebery, speak- 
ing to me of the law of hypothec, said that 
the bill of Mr. Vans Agnew 00 hypothec 
is a Tulcan Bill. A tulcan, 1, believe, . . 
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a figure of a calf stuffed with straw, and 
it is, you know, an old Scottish custom 
among farmers 10 place the tutcan coif 
under a cow to induce her to give millc. 

Jamicson writes the word 
tulchant, and cites the phrase 
a tulehane bithop, as the desig- 
nation of one who received the 
episcopate on condition of as- 
signing the temporalities to a 
secular person. In some parts 
of Scotland the people say a 
tourkin calf, instead of a tuf- 
tsin calf, and it is difficult to 
say which of the two words 
is the more correct, or in 
what direction we must look for 
the etymology, lulean, in the 
Gaelic, signifies a hollow or 
empty head, that of the mocked 
calf stuffed with straw, from 
toll, hollow, ond rain, a head ; 
while tourkin would seem to be 
derived from tur, to invent, 
and MM) a head; therefore 
signifying a head invented for 
the occasion, to deceive the 
mother. 

A tourkin calf, or lamb, Is one that 
wears a skin not its own. A tourkin lauih 
is one taken from its dam, and given to 
another ewe that has last her own. In this 
case, the shepherd lakes the skin of the 
dead lamb, and puts it on the back of the 
living one, and thus so deceives the ewe 
that she allows the stranger to suck — 
Jamicson. 

Tumbler, a driu king-glass of a 
larger size than is ordinarily 
used for wine. The derivation 
may be from tum'Jr, to fall over ; 
as in the deep drinking days, 
happily passed away, glasses 
were round at the base, without 



stems, and a drinker who held 
one full in his hand had to 
drink off the contents, before 
be could set it down, without 
spilling the liquor. "Tak' a 
tumbler," i.c, take a glass of 
toddy, is a common invita- 
tion to convivial intercourse. 
"Three tumbUri and an eke" 
were once considered a fair 
allowance for a man after din- 
ner, or before retiring to rest. 
A Highland writer once sug- 
gested that the derivation was 
from loom, pour out or empty, 
and leor, enough. This was 
apt, and may perhaps be the 
true etymology. Jamieson has 
tumbler, the French tombril, u 
cart ; but this can have no re- 
lation to the convivial glass. 

T u m-d e i f. Jamieson suggests 
that pcrliaps this word means 
ticooning, and refers it to the 
Icelandic tumba, the English 
tumble, to fall to the ground. 
It seems, however, to be no 
other than a mis-spelling of 
dumb-deaf, or deaf and dumb. 

Tumph, a blockhead. From the 
German dumm, stupid, the Dutch 
and Flemish dim. Tumjie, or 
tumphie, is diminutive of tumph. 

Lang Jamie was employed in triflinc 
jobs ou market days, especially in holding 
horses for the farmers. He was asked his 
charge by a stranger to the town. " Hoot I 
1 hae nae charge ; sometimes a tumfik 
offers me twa bawbees, but a gentleman 
like you always gies me a sax pence I " — 
Laird 0/ Logan. 

Tunag;, a kind of jacket worn 
by women in the Highlands 
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of Scotland and in Ireland, 
and covering the shoulders, 
back, and hips ; a tunic " If 
not derived from the Latin 
tunica," says Jamicson. " it may 
be from the name root." It it 
from the same root in a lan- 
guage much older than the Latin 
— the Celtic and Gaelic ton, the 
posterior, the hips. The Greeks 
called that part of the body 
rvyi), whence, in the learned 
slang of the English universities, 
the coBt-tails were called " py- 
gastolcs," and by some irreve- 
rent undergraduates, " bum 
curtains." The word in Scottish 
Gaelic is tonan, and in Irish 
Gaelic tonarh. 

Turnimspike. a name given by the 
Highlanders to a high road or 
turnpike road when first made 
to the north of Inverness. Great 
consternation is said to have 
been excited in Ross-shire when 
a sheriff's Officer and a toll- 
collector first api>eared in Tain. 
•• Lord preserve us I " said one 
townsman to his neighbour, 
" what'U come next ? The law 
has reached Tain I 

Another law came after thit, 
She never uw the like, man. 

They mak a lang road on the crund 

(the ground) 
An' ca' htm turnimtfiikt, man. 

I ; t she'll awn to Highland hill* 
Where deil a ane can torn her, 

And no come near to turmimufUu, 
Unlets it he to bum her. 

—/aevbiti Sanfi amJ Ballath. 

Tutti, tatie, according to Jamie- 
son, is an interjection equiva- 



lent to the English pthaw I Bnt 
lley ! tuttie tatie is the name of 
an old Scottish martial air, to 
which Burns adapted his noble 
song of " Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled." To this spirited 
melody, according to tradition, 
the troops of King Robert Bruce 
marched to the great victory of 
Bannockburn. The words are 
derived from the Gaelic, familiar 
to the soldiers of Bruce, aile 
duHach taite ! from dudaeh, to 
sound the trumpet, and taite, 
joy. and may be freely trans- 
lated, " Let the joyous trnmpots 
sound I " The battle of Ban- 
nockburn was fought in an age 
when the bagpipe had not be- 
come common in Scotland, and 
when the harp was pre-emi- 
nently the national instrument 
in peace as t he trumpet was in 
war. Jamieson, not quite sure 
of Pthaie as an interpretation, 
adds that " the words may have 
been meant as imitative of the 
sound of the trumpet in giving 
the charge." 

It may be remarked that pos- 
sibly there may be a remote 
connection between Jamieson's 
idea of Pthau and that of the 
blast of trumpets. Fanfare in 
French signifies a blast on a 
trumpet, and a fanfarm is a 
braggadocio, a vain boaster, a 
braggart, or one who blows the 
trumpet of bis own praises. 
For such a one in the full flow 
of his self-laudation, the im- 
patient interjection, Pshatr ' 
would be equally appropriate 
and well-merited. 
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Wheo you hear the trumpet sound 

Tmtli tatti to the drum, 
Up your sword, and down your gun, 
And to the loons again I 

—JacaUli Rilict : Wheat-lev's 
KlJuflicalcH Wsrdi in Ihl 
English Lanfuaft. 

Tut-mute and tuilzie mulzie, de- 
scribed in Wheatley's Dictionary 
of Reduplicated Words "is a 
muttering or grumbling between 
parties that has not yet assumed 
tbe form of a broil." This odd 
phrase, signifyingaficrcequarrel 
that had but slight beginning, 
is presented in the proverb — 

It began in a laigh tnte-mmte. 
An' it rose to a wild tmit&ie muUit. 

— Jamieson. 

7'ul istheGaclicttW.thesound 
or loot upon a wind instrument, 
a horn, a flute, a whistle or a 
trumpet — and mutt is a corrup- 
tion of maoth, soft, gentle. Tutl- 
(in is a brawl, a scuffle, a fight, 
from the Gaelic tuaileat, riot, 
disorder, conflict , tumult ; tuail- 
etuag. a quarrelsome, foul- 
mouthed woman ; a scold, and 
miUadlt, battle. The proverb 
expresses a meaning similar to 
that in Allan Ramsay — " It be- 
gan wi' needles and pins, and 
ended wi' homed nowte." 

Twasome, threesome, foursome. 

The numerals two, three, and 
four, with the addition of the 
syllable tome, are used In a sense 
of whioh they are not suscep- 
tible in English. A Iwatome 
walk, or a licasome interview, 
is often rendered in English by 
the French phrase Utc-u>Ute. 



Threaomc and foursome reels, 
dances in which three or four 
persons participate. 

There's thntiomi reels snd/raww reels, 
There's hornpipes and strathpey*, man. 
But the best dance in a' the toun 
. Is the Deil's awa' wi' the Exciseman. 

—Burns. 

Tway, a pair, a couple, the 
English ticain j two, sometimes 
written lira. 

Every knight had a lady bright, 

And every squire a May ; 
Her own self chose Lord Livingstone — 

They were a lovely lutajr. 

— Buchan's Ancimt BalLtds : Lorxi 
Livingstone. 

Twime and thrime. a couplet and 
u triplet. These are words that 
have not yet been admitted into 
the dictionaries. 

Twine, lo rob, to deprive ; to 
part with, to relinquish. Ety- 
mology uncertain ; supposed to 
be from the English ttmiu, two, 
thence to separate into two. 

The fish shall swim the flood nae mair, 
Nor the com grow through the day. 

Ere the fiercest lire that ever was kindled 
Tuiine me and Rothicmuy, 
—Ballad if Ihl Firt tf FrtnJraneht. 

My duddie is a cankert carle 
Will no twins wi' his gear. 

—James Carnegie. 

Brandy . . . 
Twines many a poor, doylt, drucken hash 
Of half his days. 

— Burns : Scotch Drink. 

Tyke, a mongrel, a rough dog ; 
originally a house dog ; from 
the Gaelic fir/A, or laigh, a 
house. The word is common 
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in Yorkshire, and in' all the 
Northern Counties of Eng- 
land. 

Tylce-tyrit or tired Tired or 
wearied, as a dog or tyke after 
a long cha.se. 

Gu? I) ke, call'tt Ihou me ho* I " 

— Shakspeare : Hmry l\ 



Nae lawted (uncombed) lyke 

— Buns : The Tmm Dtgi. 

He was a fash and failh/ul tyki. 

—Idtm. 

I'm as lircd of il as a tykt of lang kaU. 

You have lost your own stomach and 
found a tykt't. 

—Allan Ramsav's Salt Prwrtrti. 



u 



Ug. ugg, to feel extreme loath- 
ing or disgust. Ugiomc, fright- 
fol ; wjumuntit, frightfulness, 
horror. 

They would *[ a body at ihem. 

— JAS11HSOM. 

l/etomt H bear was her wild eldrich shriek. 



i*he ngiiftnnuii and *ilence of the night. 
— Doui,LAs : Translation e/ Ikt Enid. 

Who d.mg us and fUng ui into this u£ionu 
mire. 

—Allan Rasisav: 7ht Vilwn. 

This word seems to be akin 
to the English •i.'/'y, which all 
the philologists who ignore the 
Gaelic as one of the sources 
of the English language, derive 
either from the Danish hurjgern, 
to shiver, or from other equally 
improbable Teutonic roots. In 
Gaelic no? (tjuasi ug), .-ignifies 
death, a ghost, a skeleton, and 
aognit, ghastly, deathlike, ugly. 

Ultimns cckibus. the very last 
glass of whisky toddy, or ttt, 
one drop more at a convivial 
gathering before parting for the 
night ; the but of the oka. 



Umbersorrow, hardy, rough, 
rude, uncultivated. This cor- 
rupt word, of which Jamieson 
cites a still corrupter, " a nun- 
bcr torrov," is clearly derived 
from the Flemish and Teutonic 
unbetoryt. uncared for, vrild. 
neglected, growing in the 
strength of nature without hu- 
man assistance. Jamieson cites 
its use in the Lothians in the 
sense of " rugged, of a surly 
disposition," applied to one 
whose education has been ne- 
glected, and who is without 
good manners. 

U men hi If- or inn while, at one 
time, formerly ; used also in the 
sense of departed or late, in 
such phrases as, " my late hus- 
band," " my departed wife," 
my umquhUr husband, my »ra- 
quhilt wife ; from the Flemish 
cm, past, and trijl, a short time, 
the same ;is the English trhilt. 
a short time past, * short while 
ago. 

Unco, strange, unknown, a won- 
der, a strango thing ; an abbn- 
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viation of uncouth. Unco guid, 
extremely good, very good. 

The umco guid, and the rigidly righteous. 

—Burns. 
An unce cocleernony.— Galt. 
Nae safe wading in unco waters. 
Like a cow in an unco loan. 

— Allan Ramsay's Scott Proverbt. 
Each telK the uhcoi that he tees or hears. 
—Burns : Cotttr'i Saturday Night. 

Unfurthersome. nnpropitious; ap- 
plied to the weather, if too cold, 
or too rainy, and preventing the 
due ripening of the crops. 

Ungainly, awkward, uncouth, in- 
sufficient, clumsy ; gainly, plea- 
sant, fit, proper, pleased ; gane, 
to serve, to suffice, to fit, to be 
appropriate ; unganed, inappro- 
priate. Gainly and ungainly 
arc not exactly synonymous in 
Scottish parlance with the Eng- 
lish word. Gainly is nearly 
obsolete in England ; and un- 
gainly merely signifies awkward, 
clumsy. The root of tho words 
in the Scottish sense is the Gae- 
lic gran, good-humour, fitness, 
comeliness; granail, comely, fit, 
proper, pleasant, serviceable. 
In the following quotation ganc 
means to serve or suffice : — 

But there is neither bread nor kale 

To cant my men and me. 
—Battlt ofOttirtounu, Old Vlrsioa. 

Unkensome. not to be known or 
recognised, not to be traced. 

A smith ! a smith 1 Dickie, he cries, 

A smith, a smith right ipeedilie ! 
To turn bock the cauken o our bones' 
shooo 

For its unktnnmt we wad be. 
—BtnUr Miiutrtltjt : Arxkiis'Ca'Jittd. 



Unmarkiy, mis-shapen, deformed. 

Up then sterts the stranger knight. 

Said Ladye Ife not thou afraid, 
I fight for thee with this grim Soldan 

Though he's sair unma.&/y made. 

—Ballad 0/ Sir Caulim. 

Untholeablc. intolerable, unen- 
durable, insufferable ; from tin Jr. 
to endure. 

He got untheleaMy divertin'. and folk 
complained o' pains in their sides wi 
laughin'. — A'octfj Amorvtiamt. 

Updorrock, worn out. bankrupt. 
According to Jamicson, a Shet- 
land word, which he derives 
from " Icelandic app and throhi, 
also thrukn, urgere, primere." 
It seems to bo rather from the 
Flemish op drogen, dried up, 
exhausted. 

Uppil, to clear up; applied to the 
weather. 

When the weather at any time has been 
wet, and ceases to be so, we say it U *fifilc.t. 
— Jamulson. 

From the Teutonic aufhrlltn— 
auf, up; hrUen, to become clear, 
to clear up. 

Upon luck's head, by chance. 
" I got it on tuek'i head," I got 
it by chance. 

Urisk, according to Jamieson, 
was a name given in the High- 
lands of Scotland to a satyr. It 
was in reality the name given 
to a Brownie or Puck, the Robin 
Goodfeliow of Euglith fairy my- 
thology ; from the Gaelic u'ruj, 
a goblin. (Sec Wibbt-cow. 
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Vanquish, a disease among sheep 
and lain bs, caused bytheir eating 
a certain unwholesome grass. 
Janiieson says the disease is so 
culled because it vani/uitha the 
sheep I He might us well account 
for the name of Kilmarnock, by 
slating that one Mamock was 
killed there. Yanquuh is a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic uoi'n, pale 
green, and cuiuach or cuiicat/, a 
species of rank grass with a 
long stalk that grows on wet 
soil and is deleterious to cattle, 
and especially to sheep. Cuiicaclt 
is post-ibly the same as couch 
grass, described in Halliwell's 
Archaic ami Provincial Dic- 
tionary as a kind of coarse 
grass that grows very quickly, 
and is sometimes called Inlet 
grass. 

Vaudy or vaudie, gay, Bhowy ; 
a corruption of the English 

Our land shall be glad, but the Whigs 

shall be »orry 
When ihc King get* hii ain, and heaven 

gets the glory I 



The rogues shall be sad, but the honest nun 
vaudit 

When the throne is possessed by our ain 
bonnic laddie. 

—Jactiill Relict cf Scotland. 

Vauntie. proud, vain, also a brag- 
gart ; from the French winter, to 
boast. 

Her cutty sarlc 
In longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntit. 

— Bur.vs : Tarn o Skaatcr. 

Vir. force, vigour. Sometimes 
written bir, a vein; from the 
Latin rii, vtru. Possibly the 
English '.«..•., strong, is of kin- 
dred origin. 

Swith with vir he whirled her round. 
— Geomce Beat-tie : Jpkn o AmMa'. 
Wi'vcngcfu! irr.and Norland twang. — Ibid. 

Vlonk, or Wlonk. splendidly 
dressed, richly attired ; from 
the "Anglo Saxon " or old Eng- 
lish donke, which ha* the same 
meaning. Possibly this may be 
the origin of the modern word 
tunley, in contemptuous allu- 
sion to the grayish colours of 
the liveries of male servants in 
great ostentatious families. (See 
Flckekt, ante, p. 60). 



w 



W»', abbreviation of wall. " His 
back is at the tea'," i.e., he is 
driven into a corner ; his back 
is at the wall, lighting against 
opposing enemies or creditors. 

Wabster, a weaver ; from weave 
and web. 



Willie Wastlc dwall on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Linkum-doddie. 
Willie was a waSster gudc- 

Buana. 

An honest wabiter to his trade, 

Whose wife '■ twa nieves were scarce weel 

bred. 

— Dunns : Death and Dr. 
Hfrntvv*. 
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Wad. to wager, to bet ; from the 
Flemish teedden, which has the 
same meaning. Wads also sig- 
nify forfeits ; a game at vadt, a 
game at forfeits ; vnd-tct, a 
mortgage ; mid, a pledge. 

The gray was a mare and a righi good 
mare, 

Bui when she saw the Annan waier. 
She could not hae ridden a furlong mair. 
Had a thousand merks been wadded at 
her. 

— Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border : 
Annan H ater. 

Wads are nae argument*. 

— Allan Ramsav'k Scots Proverh. 

My Sunday's coat she has laid it in tcW, 
And the best blue bonnet e'er was on my 
head; 

At kirk or at market I'm covered but 
barely, 

Oh that my wife would driuk hooly and 
fairly. 

-Hum'] dilation : Tkt Dnsckin 
Wife o' Galloway. 

Waddie, vigorous, willing, alert, 
read; to do. 

What fee will you give me for now nnd 

for aye- 
Was e'er a young laddie sae tvaddie a* 1. 

— Bucman's Anciint Ballads ; 1 he 
Kifwoodie Carlin. 

Wae's I woe is ; unlucky, unhappy, 
in ill plight. 

Wat's the wife that wants the tongue, 
bat wee's the man that gets her. 

— Allan Ramsav's Scots Proverbs. 

And aye the o'erword o' his sang 
Was — umt't me for Prince Charlie, 
—Jacobite Song. 

Waesuck ! wae's-heart I wae's- 

rae I Interjections or expres- 
sions of surprise or sorrow, Like 
■in/ 



Waernch ! for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that hae naething. 

—Burns : The Holy Fair. 

The derivation of vxu'i-hcart 
and me'i-me, from tme. sorrow, 
is obvious ; that of mietuck is 
not so clear. It is probably 
from the Flemish tw<, sorrow or 
love, and $u<jt or :ueh(, a sigh. 
Jamicson derives it from the 
Danish Mfe woc to us '• rat 
bit, woe to us. The word, how- 
ever, is not to be found in Dan- 
ish dictionaries. 

Waff, wauf. waft. A freak, a 
whiff, a wave of sound or of 
wind, a sudden and slight im- 
pression upon the senses, a tran- 
sient glance, a glimpse, a passing 
odour. " A miff o' cauld " is a 
slight attack of cold. " I liad 
a uaff a him i' the street;" I 
had a glimpse of him. " There 
was a icaff o" roses : " there was 
a sudden odour of roses. The 
primitive idea at the root of the 
word is sudden and of short 
duration, rising and subsiding 
like a wave. 

Waff, worthless, or shabby in 
appearance and conduct ; idle, 
dissipated ; waffic, a loafer, an 
idler, a vagrant, a vagabond ; 
vxtff-likt, resembling a vaga- 
bond in manners and appear- 
ance ; icajSniier, a confirmed va- 
grant and idler. These words 
are of uncertain etymology, 
though it is probable that they 
are all from the same root a* 
the English waif, a stray, 11 
vagrant, one who, like the 
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Italian trariato and traviala, has 
gone astray from the right and 
respectable path, and formed 
on the same principle from way 
off, or off the way. Another 
possible root is the Flemish 
zmrfm (with the elision of the 
initial :), to go astray, to vaga- 
bondise. 

Wa'gang or awa -gang, depar- 
ture; ganging awa' , going away ; 
an escape. 

Winter** uvtganf. 

— J AM ' Ballantine. 

A iva'gimg crop it the last crop gathered 
Wfore a tenant quit* hit farm ; also the 
name Riven to the cannl, through which 
the water escapes from the mill wheel.— 
Jahiksoh. 

Hi dowie in the end o' hairct, 

At the wa'gang o' the twallow, 
When the wind grows cauld and the 1mm 
pnw luuld, 
And the wcvds are hanging yellow ; 
Put oh, it'* dowicr far to tee 
The wa'gaago' her that the heart gangs 
wi". 

— Hkw Ainslie. 

Waghorn. In the North of Scot- 
land it is a proverbial phrase 
to say of a great liar that " he 
lies like Waghorn," or is 11 waur 
than Wa'jhorn," that "he is as 
false as Waghorn, and Waghorn 
was nineteen times falser than 
the devil." Jamicson records 
that " Waghorn is a fabulous 
personage, who being a greater 
liar than the devil, was crowned 
King of Liars." Why the name 
of Waghorn. any more than that 
of WagUafft, both respectable 
patronymics, should be selected 
to adorn or to disfigure the 



proverb is not easy to explain, 
except on the supposition that 
the traditionary " waghorn " is a 
corruption of a word that has 
a more rational as well as a 
more definite meaning. And 
such it is found to be. In 
Gaelic uaigh (quasi uag) signifies 
the grave, the pit, and iutharn 
[iuarn, quasi horn) signifies hell, 
whence he lies like Waghorn. 
would signify he " lies like 
hell " or like the " pit of hell," 
consequently worse than the 
devil, who is supposed to be bnt 
one, while the other devils in 
the pit are supposed to be 
multitudinous. 

Waif, a derelict, a wanderling ; 
one found by accident after 
1 inving been lost or gone astray. 
The word in this sense lias 
lately been adopted into Eng- 
lish literature as a noun ; bat 
in Scotland it is employed both 
as a noun and an adjective. 

Wi' her I will gel gowd and fear, 
Wi' thee, I tall get ruuie : 

Ye cam to me as a twar/ woman. 
I'll leave tliee as the same. 
— Hutu's Colliclim; Fair A unit. 

This word, sometimes written 
and pronounced waff, waffu, and 
tcaffmgrr, signifies a wanderer, 
a strolling vagabond, lost to 
civilised life and society ; miff- 
like, of vagabond and disreput- 
able appearance. 

Waith, to wander, a wandering 
and straying. The English waff, 
waifs and strays, things or per- 
sons that have wandered or gvne 
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astray. The etymology is doubt- 
ful ; perhaps from waft, to be 
blown about by the wind, or 
carried by the waters. 

Wale, to choose, to select, a 
choice ; teal y, choice. From the 
German wahlcn, to choose. 

Scones, the little o' food. 

— Buhks : Schick DrixJt. 

There's auld Rob Morris that wotu in yon 
glen, 

He's the king o' guid fellows and wale 
o' auld men. 

— Burns. 

The Laird of Balnamon, after dinner at 
a friend's house, had cherry tirandy put 
before him in mistake for port. He liked 
the liquor, and drank freely of it. His 
servant Harry or M Hairy" was to drive 
him home in a gig. On crossing the moor, 
whether from greater exposure to the blast, 
or from the Laird's ■nstcadincss of head, 
his hat and wig fell to the ground. Harry 
got off to pick them up and restore them 
to his master. 'Hie Laird was satisfied 
with the hat. but demurred to the wig. 

It's no my wig. Harry lad ; it's no my 
wig." "Ye'd better tak it, sir," said 
Harry; "for there's nae wale a wigs on 
the moor."— Dean Rausay's Remiau. 
ceneex. 

He walei a portion wi' judicious care, 
And let us worship God, he says, wi' 
solemn air. 
— Burns : Cotter's Saturday Nifhl. 

Wallageous. This obsolete word 
is used by the ancient Scottish 
poet, Barbour, in the sense of 
sportive, wanton, lustful. It is 
evidently a corruption of the 
Gaelic uallach, which has the 
game meaning ; uallachdi, cheer- 
fulness, gaiety, frolicksoineness, 
conceited ii' • - wantonness ; ual- 
lachag, a coquette. 



Wallie. a toy ; a bonnie iraltie, a 
pretty toy ; from aalt, choice ; 
from the Teutonic icahlen. 

Walloch. a name applied in the 
Lowlands to the Highland fling, 
or other dance, and not to the 
reel, which is less active and 
boisterous. The word also means 
afritk or kiek. The word seems 
to be derived from the Gaelic 
vallacli, joyous, frisky. 

I wat she was a cantie quean, 
And weel could dance the Highlam! 

—Ro/i Wife of AUivalloch. 

Auld Roy look'd as he gaed by, 

And oh t he gaed an unco wallock ,* 

And after them he soon did hie, 
And followed through the braes of 
Balloch. 

— Buciian's Collection of Old Scottish 

T 

The word is sometimes written 
wallop, as in the favourite song 
of " Moggie Lauder" : — 

Meg up and walloj'd o'er the green, 
For brawly she could frisk it. 

Walloch-goul. an abusive epithet 
applied to a wanton or arrogant 
blusterer; from the Gaelic ual- 
lach, and ijuil, to cry out. (See 
Yowl.) 

Wallop, to dangle, to hang, to 
sway about with quick motion, 
to swing. 

Now let us tay our heads thegither. 

In love fraternal ; 
May Envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal ! 

—Burks : To Lafraik. 
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Wallow, to fade away ; vallomd, 
fudcd, withered by cold, bligbt, 
or natural decay ; tbe etymon 
doubtless of the word wilt, in 
couuunn use in America, and in 
some parts of England, of which 
n ludicrous example is given by 
the humorist, Axtemus Ward : 
" I said to her, wilt thou 7 and 
she wilted." The derivation is 
uncertain, though probably from 
the Teutonic iceUen. 

The lost lime thill I saw her face 

She ruddy was and red, 
Bui now, alas ! and woe i~ me. 
She'* wallowed like a weed. 
—Scott'* Bonier Miwtrelsy : Ballad 
o/lhe Cay CftHftrnk. 

Waly ! waly ! an interjection of 
sorrow ; alas ! or, vor in me I 

Derived from mn7, to lament, 
or wail ye I lament ye ; the 
Teutonic wch, woe, and wUWk, 
woful. 

Oh waly! waly! hot lore is bonnie, 

A little time while it is new ; 
But when it's auld it waxes cauld. 
And fades 'awa' like morning dew. 
—Ballad of the Uarchi.-nea of 
Do*[lai. 

Oh waly! waly! up the bank. 
And waly I waly I down the brae. 

And waly I wajy I yon bum side. 
Where I and my love wont to gae. 
—Laily Anne BothwelT i Lament. 

Wame, the belly ; also the Eng- 
lish word irorniV, which is from 
the same etymological root. The 
8cotti«h derivatives of wame are 
numerous; among others, wamic, 
having much mmt, i.e., cor- 
pulent ; wamieneu. corpulency j 
inifflyt, pregnant ; mmc-tote, a 
belly-band or girth, from iramt. 



tbe belly, and torn (the Gaelic 
laod), a rope, a band ; Kanefu', 

a bellyfull. 

1 never liked water in my shoon ; and 
my wame'i made o' better leather. 

Wae to the wame that has a wilro 

master. 

—Allan Rahsav*s SeoU Preterit. 

Food fills the wame, and keeps us livin'. 
Though life's a gift no worth recervin', 
When heavy dragged wi* pine and 
gricvin*. 

— Bi'rns : Scotch Drink. 

A wamefu' b a wamefu, whether it 

be of barley-meal or bran.— SCOTT : St 
Xonan'i Well. 

Wame has disappeared from 
English literature, but still sur- 
vives in the current speech of 
the northern counties. Womb, in 
English, was formerly applied 
to the male sex, in the sense 
of the Scottish name, or belly, 
as appears from Piers Plough- 
man : — 

Paul, after his preaching, 
Paniers he made, 
And wan with his handet 
What his ivomtt needed. 

(Gained with his hands what 
his belly needed.) In recent 
times the word is restricted in 
its meaning to the female sex, 
though used metaphorically and 
poetically in such phrases as 
the " womb of Time." 

The earth was formed, but in the warn.' 

as yet 

Of waters, embryon immature. 

— Paradise Loet. 

Caves and womty vaultagca of France 
Shall chide your trespass. 

— Srf AKSrEAKK : Henry V. 

Among the three interpreta- 
tions of the word, as given bj 
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Johnson, the but is " a cavity." 
The only traces of anything like 
name, or teomb, that appears in 
any of the Teutonic huiguages, 
or in high or low Dutch, is the 
Swedish irom, signifying tripe. 
Though Johnson derives womb 
from the Anglo-Saxon and from 
Icelandic, it may bo snggested 
that the more ancient Celtic and 
Gaelio provides the true root of 
both iramr and womb in vaimh 
and uamh, a cavity, a cave, a 
hollow place. TheShakspearean 
adjective womby finds its syno- 
nym in the Gaelic uamhach, 
abounding in cavities or hollows. 

Wan, pale green, as applied to 
the colour of a river in certain 
states of too water and the 
atmosphere. Many philologists 
have been of opinion that 
iron, both in English and 
Scotch, always signifies pale. 
Jamieson, however, thonght dif- 
ferently, and translated wan us 
" black, gloomy, dork-coloured, 
or rather filthy," not reflecting, 
however, that these epithets, 
especially the last, were hardly 
consistent with the spirit or 
dignity of the tender or tra- 
gical ballads in which win oc- 
curred. The etymology of the 
English iran has been traced 
to Kane, to decrease in health 
and strength, as well as in 
size, whence van. the pallor of 
countenance that attends failing 
health. That of the Scottish 
wun, as applied to the colour of 
the streams, was for the first 
time suggested in " The Gaelic 



Etymology of the Languages of 
Western Europe." It is from 
the Gaelic uaine, a pale blue, 
inclining to green. This is the 
usual colour of the l>cautiful 
streams of the Highlands, when 
not rendered "drumlie" or 
muddy by the storms that wash 
down sand and earth from the 
banks. 

On Ihey radc, and on ihey radc, 
And a' by the tight o' the moon, 

Until they came to the hum water, 
And then they lighted down. 

— Tht , ■.!,;, 

Deep into the wan water 
There stands a mucVle tune. 

— Earl Richard. 

The one has ta'en him by the head, 

The ither by the feel, 
And thrown him in the ti'rtw water 

That ran baith wide and deep. 

— Lord William. 
There's no a bird in a' this forest 

Will do as muckle for me 
As dip its wing iu ihc utan water, 

And straik it ower my e'e bree. 

—Johnnie a BraJiiltt. 

In English, van is never used 
as an epithet except when ap- 
plied to the countenance, as in 
such phrases—" His face was 
pole and tran," and occasionally 
by poetic license, to the face of 
the moon, as in the beautiful 
sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney. 

With how sad steps, oh moon I thou 

climb'st the sky. 
How silently, and will) how an a 

face. 

Wanchancic, unlucky, mischance- 
ful 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile a-anchancit thing — a rape. 

— BBUti Four Mailt/ 1 Eltfy. 
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Wandought, weak, deficient in 
power ; from dote, to be able ; 
doughty, brave ; and wan, or un, 
the privative particle. IFan- 
rloeht, a weak, silly creature. 

By this lime Lindy is right well shot out 
Twixl nine and ten, 1 think, or thereabout, 
Nae bursen-hailch, nae xvandemgkt or mis- 
grown, 

But plump and swack, and like an apple 
roun*. 

—Ross's Ilrltnort. 

Wanhope, despair. Jamieson in- 
correctly renders it " delusive 
hope." This is an old English 
word which is nearly obsolete, 
but still survive* in Scotland. 

1 sterve in wamAff/t and distre 1 ,',— 
Farewell, my life, my lust and my 
gladnessc. 

-Chacck* : Tkt Knifkti Tali. 

Good Hope that helpe shulde 
To wankeft turneth. 

— HH Ploughman. 

Some philologists, misled by 
the prefix van, have imagined 
that the word was synonymous 
with tranv, and have interpreted 
vanKope as the " waning of 
hope." But iron is the Dutch 
and Flemish negative prefix, 
equivalent to the English and 
German u n. Among other beau- 
tiful Scottish words which follow 
the Flemish in the use of the 
negative prefix, are wanearthlic, 
preternatural or unearthly; 
mnfortunt, ill-hick ; wannraet, 
wickedness, ungraciousness ; 
van rat, inquietude ; \tanuortk, 
useless, valueless ; wantkri/t, 
prodigality, extravaganoe ; wan- 
tat, abuse; wanuit or vanuiith, 
ignorance. 



An' may they never learn the gacta (ways) 
Of it her vile wanrtttfiU pel*. 

— Bunas: P—rMailu. 

Wanwierd, misfortune, ill-lack, 
calamity. 

Not wit, nor power, pat off the hour 

For his uramntrd decreed. 

—Btrdtr MmitrtUy I Tkt Wattr 
Ktl/it. 

Wap, in England written toad, a 
bundle of straw, a wisp, used in 
the Scottish sense In the North 
of England; from the Flemish 
hoop, a bundle, a pile of hay or 
straw. To be in the nap or twof, 
to lie in the straw. 

Moll r the waf and ( fell out . 
I'll tell ye what 'twas a' about,— 
She had siller and 1 had oane. 
Thai was the gait the steer began. 

— Cifty -<»*i- 

The English version among 

the gipsies is — 

Moll i' the ■./.:' aDd I fell oat. 
She had money and 1 had none, 
That was the way the row began. 

Ware, to spend, to guide, to con- 
trol or guide one's expense dis- 
creetly. 

My heart's blood for her I would freely 

Sae be 1 could relieve her of her care. 

— Ross's HtUnort. 

But aiblins, honest Master Heron 
Had at the time some dainty fair one. 
To mart his thro logic care on. 

—Burns : To Dr. BlaekUck. 

This word is most probably a 
corruption of the Teutonic fait- 
rcn, the Flemish twrrn, to lead 
or guide. 
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Ill-woo gear is aye ill wared. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scott Proverbs. 
[Ill-acquired money is always ill guided 
or spent.] 

The best o' chiels are whyles in want, 
While cuifs on countless thousands rant, 
And ken tut how 10 ware't. 

Burks : Epistle to Davie. 

Warklike. Warkrife. industrious, 
foud of work. 

Warklume, a tool, a working tooL 
The second syllable of thiB word 
remains in the English loom, 
part of the working apparatus 
of the weaver. In Scotland 
lumr signifies any kind of tool 
or implement with which work 
can be doDe. Burns uses it in 
a very ludicrous sense in the 
•• Address to the DoiL" 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young gudemen fond, keen, and crouse, 
When the best UMtrklumt i' the house 

By cantrip wit. 
Is instant made nn worth a louse 

Just al the bit. 

This peculiar superstition 
prevails among all the Celtic 
peoplesof Europe, and is thought 
to be the favourite and most 
malignant diversion of the devil 
and his instruments, the wizards 
and witches, to prevent tbe con- 
summation of marriage on the 
bridal night. A full account of 
the alleged practices of several 
sorcerers who were burnt at the 
stake in France in the Middle 
Ages, for their supposed com- 
plicity in this crime, appears 
in the " History of Magio in 
France," by Jules Garinet, Paris, 



1S18. The name given in France 
to the " cantrip " mentioned by 
Bums was nouer I'aiijuilltite, or, 
tie the little knot. One unhappy 
Vidal de la Porte, accused of 
being a noueur d'aiijuillrtte by 
repute and wont, was in the 
year 1597 sentenced to be hung 
and burned to ashes for having 
bewitched in this fashion seve- 
ral young bridegrooms. The 
sentence was duly executed, 
amid the applause of the whole 
community. 

Warld's gear, worldly wealth ; ;i 
word used for any valuable 
article of whatever kind, as in 
the phrases " I have nae wartd'i 
gear," I have no property what- 
ever; "there's nae BirU'i gear 
in the glass but cauld water," 
nothing more costly than cold 
water. 

But warlSs gear ne'er fashes me, — 
My thocht is a' my Nannie, O. 

— Burns. 

Warlock, a wizard. The Scottish 
word, though admitted into the 
English dictionaries, is not com- 
mon cither in English conversa- 
tion or literature. 

She prophesied that late or soon 
Thou would be found deep drowned in 
Doon, 

Or catch 'd by warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

— Burns: 7am o' Skamter. 

In the ancient time of Druid- 
ism, a wizard, an augnr, a pro- 
phet, or fortune-teller, was called 
a Druid, a name that is still re- 
tained in modern Gaelic. The 
Lowland Scotch warlock is de- 
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rived, according to Jamieson, 
from the Icelandic vardlokr, u 
magic song or incantation for 
calling up evil spirits. Mr. Stor- 
montb, in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary, refers the word to the 
Anglo-Saxon icacr, wary, andloovi, 
a liar. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the word had not this 
uncomplimentary meaning ; and 
that as wizard is derived from the 
German write or icitr, warlock has 
its root in a similar idea, and may 
come from thcUaelic gtur, sliarp, 
acute, cunning j and luehd, folk. 
It was not customary in the days 
when witches and fairies were 
commonly believed in, to speak 
disrespectfully of them. The 
fairies were "the good folk," 
the wizard was " the wise man," 
and the witch, in Irbsh parlance, 
was the Banshee (Btan-tith), or 
woman of pence ; and warlnek, 
in like manner, was an epithet 
implying the sagacity rather 
than the wickedness of the folk 
so designated. The change of 
the syllable geur into war is 
easily accounted for. The French 
guerre becomes war in English 
by the change — not uncommon 
— of g into w, as in vatp, from 
the French guctjie or gulpe. 
Another possible derivation is 
suggested in the " Cioelia Ety- 
mology of the Languages of 
Western Europe." from bnrr, 
head, top, chief; and logitid, 
a rascal ; but the first is pre- 
ferable. 

Warple, to entangle, to intertwine 
wrongly, From the English 



warp, to t wist or turn aside, as 
in the phrase, " His judgment 
is warped." The root of both 
the Scottish and English is tbe> 
Flemish werwtlc, to turn, or turn 
aside. 

That yam's sae ivarflit that I anna gel 
it redd. 

— Jaxirson. 

Warsle, to wrestle, to contend, 
also to tumble violently after a 
struggle to keep the feet. 

Upon her cloot (hoof) she coost (cast) a 
hitch 

And owcr she wanUJ in the ditch. 

—Burns : Peer Mailit. 

Wast, west ; often used in the 
north -cast of Scotland for be- 
yond, further off. 

Sir Robert Listen , British Ambassador at 
Co"Stanlinoplc, found two of hu country- 
men who had been especially recommended 
to him in a barber's shop, waiting to be 
shaved in turn. One of litem came in 
rather late, and seeing he had scarcely 
room at the end of the seat, addressed the 
other — " Ncebour, wad ye sit a wee bit 
wait f" What associations must have been 
called up in his mind by hearing, in a du>- 
tant land, such an expression in Scottish 
tones I —Dean Ramsay. 

Wat, to know, to wit. Obsolete 
English wot ; Dutch and Flem- 
ish wcten. Watna, wits not, 

knowB not. 

Little fmsfj the ill-willy wife what a 
dinner may haud in't. 
Dame I deem warily ; ye watna whn 

wytes yourscl. 

Mickle water runs by that the miller 
watt na of. 

—Allah Rau»at*> Scoti Prmrtt. 

Wath, a ford ; a shallow part of 
the river thai may be waded 
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across. Either from the Flem- 
ish tcaad, or the Gaelic arA, a 
ford. Scotis-vatA is the name 
given to the upper part of 
the Solway Firth, where, in cer- 
tain states of the tide, people 
from the English side con wade 
across to Scotland. 

Watier. water. The word is used 
in Scotland in the sense of a 
stream, a brook, a river; as in 
the phrase, "the sra&rof Leith," 
and the Glasgow phrase, " Down 
the water." signifying down the 
Clyde. It. is recorded of the 
noted Edinburgh advocate, John 
Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin, 
that, in arguing a case of water 
privilege in Scotland before Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, be annoyed 
his lordship by constantly re- 
peating the word watier with a 
strong Scottish accent. " Mr. 
Clerk," inquired his lordship, 
" is it the custom in yonr coun- 
try to spell water with two t'$ t " 
" No, my lord," replied Clerk ; 
" but it's the fashion in my 
country to spell manners wi' 
twa n'j." 

Wattie - wagtail. From Walter 
Waytail, a name given to the 
beautiful little bird, the hoche- 
queue of the French; the mnta- 
eiHa yarrctlU of the naturalists. 
The English have corrupted the 
word, not knowing its Scottish 
origin, into "water-wagtail." Wal- 
ter, or IP'" - . is a fond allitera- 
tion formed on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Robin Redbreatt. 
Water-wagtail is an appellation 



given by the English to the 
pretty little creature, founded 
on the erroneous notion that it 
is an aquatic bird, or that it fre- 
quents the water more than it 
does the land. It comes with 
the flies and departs with the 
flies, which are its only food, 
and, unlike many other attrac- 
tive birds, does no harm to 
fruit, blossoms, seeds, or any 
kind of vegetation. In some 
parts of Scotland it is called 
" WvUie," or " Willie-wagtail" 

Wauchle, to weary; also, to puzzle, 
to sway from side to side ; Eng- 
lish, to wa'jglt ; Flemish wag- 
gclen, to vacillate, to stagger. 

The road nmuchlit him mir (made him 
stagger with fatigue). 

That question .-. tuchlit him (staggered 
him. 

— Jauieson. 

Waught, a large deep draught of 
liquor. The etymology is un- 
certain. In most of the glos- 
saries to Burns' Poems the 
word is erroneously joined with 
" willy," and converted into 
" willy-waujA/," and described 
as meaning " a hearty draught." 
The line in " Auld Lang Syne," 
usually printed — 

We'll drink a right gude willy-wisifAr, 

should bo 

We'll drink a right gudc-wiHie tuaugkt ; 

Ct, we'll drink with right good 
will a deep or hearty waught or 
draught. 

Dean Ramsay, whose un- 
doubted knowledge and appre 
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elation of the Scottish lan- 
guage should have taught him 
twltcr, has fallen into the mis- 
lake of quoting will it ■ waught 
as one word in the following 
lines : — 

i *udc e'en to you a", and tak your nappy, 
A " ivillywaufht," a gudc night cappy. 

The word is introduced with 
fine effect in a translation from 
the Gaelic, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, of the Jacobite Ballad. 
" The Frasers in tho Correi : " — 

Spier na at me ! 
<;ae ipicr at the maiden tliat sits by the 
tea, 

I he red coats were here, and it was na for 
good, 

And the ravens are hoarse in " the ustughl- 

ing o blood, 

And meantime gics a wamght a caller 

whey, 

I'hc day's been hot, and we arc wondrous 
dry. 

—Ross'* //<:>■>!.■■ t. 

I'm sure 'twill do u* meikle guid, a ivaucht 

o caller air, 
A caller douk. a caller breeze, and caller 

fish and fare. 
-Whiillt Binkit Dnn Iki Wltr. 

Wauk, to render the palm of tho 
hand hard, callous, or horny, 
by severe toil. 

I held on high my ivaukit loof, 
To swear by a' yon starry roof, 
That henceforth I wad be rhyme proof, 
Till my last breath. 

—Bums : Tkt Virion, 

Waukrife. watchfnl, wakeful, un- 
able to sleep; the suffix rife, 
as in couldri/e, very cold, is used 
a* on intensitive, so that mini- 
rife signifies not only unable 



to sleep, but unable in an intense 

degree. 

What time the moon, wi' silent glower. 

Sets up her horn, 
Wail through the dreary midnight hour, 

Till waykri/t morn. 
— Bowl : SIlO oh Ca/laim Matlhtn 

J/emdtnom. 

Tis hopeless love an' dark despair, 
Cast by the glamour o' thine e'e. 

That clouds my ivaukri/t dreams wi' care, 
An' maks the daylight dark to me. 

—James Ballahtink. 

Waullies or waulies Jamieson 
defines mtllien as meaning the 
intestines. The word is not to 
be confounded with valy or 
vnlit, choice, large, ample, as 
liurns uses it. 

Bui mark the rustic haggis-fed, 
The trembling earth resounds his tread ; 
Clap in hi- »*d/r'r nicve a blade. 
He'll mak it whistle. 

— To a H*ggu. 

In " Jacob and Rachel," a song 
attributed to Bums, published 
in an anonymous London edition 
of his songs, dated 1S25, the 
word occurs in the following 
stanza : — 

Then Rachel, calm as ony lamb, 
She claps him on the tvaW/a. 
Quo' she, " ne'er fash a woman's clash.' 

In this song, omitted on ac- 
count of its grossness from 
nearly all editions of his works, 
the word is not susceptible of 
the meaning attributed to it by 
Jamieson. nor of that in the 
poem in praise of "The Haggis." 
Jamieson has the obsolete word 
tra%, a billow, a wave, which 
affords a olue to its derivation. 
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The name of icatdie was given 
to the hips or posteriors on ac- 
count of their round anil wavy 
form, as appears from the 
synonymous words in Gaelic— 
form, a wave, and ton, the 
breech. The idea is involved 
in the words, now seldom used, 
which are cited by Jamieson, 
vtaUU-drag. and Katlu-draggtie, 
signifying a woman who is cor- 
pulent and heavy behind, and 
makes but slow progress in 
walking. The connection with 
mllict, intestines, as rendered 
by Jamieson, is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

Waur, worse. To wiur, or warr, 
to conquer, to give an enemy 
the worst of the conflict ; from 
worst, to put a person in the 
wrong, or in a worse posit ion. 

Up and tvaur them a', Willie 

—JatMtl BallaJ. 

An advocate was complaining to hi* 
friend, an eminent legal functionary of the 
last century, that his claims to a judgeship 
had been overlooked, adding acrimoniously, 
" And I can tell you. they might liave got 
a waur," to which the only answer was a 
grave "whaurt"— Dean Ramsav. 

Sax thousand yean are near hand Bed, 
Sin 1 was to the butcherin* bred. 
And mony a scheme in vain's been Laid 

To stop or scaur me. 
Till ane Hornbook's ta'en up the trade. 

An faith hell uiaur me. 
— Burns : Dtalh ana" Dr. Utmhoak. 

Want >• wit is tMsr than want o' wealth. 

In his case, the water will never waur 
the widdie. 

— Allah Ramsay's SetU Prrvtrti. 

(i.e., in his case the water will 
never get the better of the gal- 



lows ; equivalent to the English 
saying, " He that's born to be 
hanged will never be drowned "). 

Wax, to grow, or increase ; the 
reverse of mane, to decrease. 
Wax is almost obsolete ; but 
mine survives, liotb in Scotland 
and England, as in the phrases : 
" the mining moon," "the wanhuj 
year," " his twining fortunes." 
Wax remains as a Biblical word, 
in the noble translations of the 
Old Testament by Wickliffe and 
the learned divines of the reign 
of James I., which has preserved 
to this age so many emphatic 
words of ancient English, which 
might othorwisc have perished. 
It is derived from the German 
vac/utcn; the Flemish tcauen, to 
grow. 

The man twj- well nigh wud for ire. 

— CKAl'CKR- 

And changing empires wane and max. 
Are founded, flourish and decay. 
—Sir Waltkr Scott : Translation 
r/Diti J rat. 

Waxie, jolly, brisk ; prolsably a 
variation for r/aueie (q.v.), with 
the common change of •/ into it, 
as in war for guerre. Ac. 

Right mutt wax'd an' fou' ■ fun. 
They whistled down the setting sun. 
— Bbattib : Jthn t A mka 

Wean, a little child ; a manic, a 
very little child — from " wee 
ane," little one. 'I In- word has 
not yet been admitted to the 
dictionaries, though becoming 
common in English parlance. 
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A unytrie o' wee duddie want 
(a lot of little ragged childrenX 
— Burns : The 7ii«j Dep. 

When skirlin' wcaniei sec the light. 

— Burns : ScoieM Drink. 

Wear in' awa', decaying gra- 
dually. 

I'm wiarin' awa', Jean, 
Like snaw when it's thaw, Jran, 
I'm wearin' awa' 
To the Land o' the Ltd. 

—Law Nairne. 

Hone's star will rise when 

Life's welkin grows grey, 
We feel that within us which ne'er can 
decay, 

fi nd Death brings ns Life as the 
Night brings the Daw' (dawn|, 
Though we're n*arin awa\ an' 
we're wearin' aust'. 

—James Ballantine. 

Weatherie, stormy or showery 
weather ; a word formed on the 
name principle as the Teutonic 
uiujcwitUr, very bad weather. 
Weather t/team, a streak of light 
on the horizon in cloudy weather. 

Wee, little, diminutive, very little ; 
generally supposed to be derived 
from the first syllable of the 
German imig. This word 
occurs in Shakspeare. and is 
common in colloquial and fami- 
liar English, though not in lite*- 
rary composition. It is often 
used as an intensification of lit- 
tleness, as " a little wee child," 
•' a little mre bit." 

A we house well filled, 
A Mr faim well tilled, 
A we wife wrtl willed, 
MsuV ■ happr man. 



A we mouse can creep under a great 

haystack. 

—Allan Ramsav's Seeti Fmerit. 

Weed or weeds, dress, attire, 
clothing. The only remnant of 
this word remaining in modern 
English is the phrase, a 
" widow's med$," the funeral 
attire of a recently bereaved 
widow. 

They saw their bodies bare, 
Anon they pass'd with all their speed, 
Of beaver to mak themselves a wtJ. 

To cleilh (clothe) them was their care. 
— On the Creation and Faradyet Lett, 
fijf Sir Richard Majtlaxd, in 
Allan Rausav's Evergreen. 

Weed is in many Etymological 
Dictionaries said to be derived 
from weave, the Teutonic aeben. 
Possibly it comes from the 
Gaelic or eudadh, a dress or 
garment, also the armour of a 
knight. The author of the 
Scottish poem of " Paradyce 
Lost," which appears in the 
" Evergreen," was born in 1496, 
and died in 1586, at the ad- 
vanced ago of 90, and was 
consequently long anterior to 
Milton, who afterwards adopted 
the same title, and rendered it 
as enduring aa the English lan- 
guage. 

Weeder-clips. shears for clipping 

weeds. 

The rough burr thistle spreading wide 

Among the bearded bear, 
I lamed the weder^/ift aftidt 

And spared the symbol dear. 

— Burns. 

The patriotic poet turned th<- 
dipt aside in order that he might 
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not cut down a thistle, the tloral 
bodge of his country. 

Weeks or weiks of the eye or 

month signify, according to 
Jauiieson, the corners of the 
mouth or eyes. To hang by the 
tpedn of his mouth, is to keep 
hold of a thing or purpose to 
the utmost, to the last gasp ; 
an exaggerated phrase similar 
to thut in Holy Writ to " escape 
by the skin of the teeth." Week 
or vteik is a corruption of the 
Gaelic uig, a corner. The word 
occurs in Tim Bobbin's York- 
shire Glossary. 

Weigh-bauk, the cross beam of 
a balance. 

Come like a tvtigA ,'mj, :-, Donald 

MacGillivray, 
Come like a weigh -bank, Donald 

MacGillivray, 
Balance them fairly, balance them 

cleverly, 

Off wi' the counterfeit, Donald Mac- 
Gillivray. 

—Jambs Hogg, the Eltrick S/ufkerd. 

Weil or wele, on eddy in the 
water ; a whirlpool. 

Weil-head, the centre of an eddy. 
These words appear to bo a 
corruption of vluel or whirl, 
baring a circular motion, and 
have no connection with mil, 
spring of water. 

They doukit in at a toeil-kead. 
— Border Mitvtrtliy : Earl Richard. 

Weill, good fortune, the English 
«'•>/. as in the phrase, " Come 
weal, come woe." 

He i* na worth the will that canna 
thole the wx.—OU Promt. 



Weir, war ; wurtaan, a soldier, a 
man of war, a combatant ; icitr- 
like, warlike ; weirigillt, quarrels ; 
Ktdded tctirigilU, disputes be- 
tween husband and wife ; from 
the French guerre, the Italian 
guerra, with the change of the 
gu into w. The primary root 
seems to be the Flemish wetren, 
to defend ; the English lie xcarc I 
i.e., be ready to defend your- 
self ; — a noble origin for resist- 
ance to oppressive and defensive 
war, that docs not apply to of- 
fensive war— the "tMBki horrida 
liella," of the Latin, and the 
krieg of the Tentonic, which 
signify war generally, whether 
offensive or defensive ;— the first 
a crime, the second a virtue. 

Weir or wear, to guard, to watch 
over, to protect, to gather in 
with caution, as o shepherd 
conducts his Hock to the fold. 

Erlinton had a fair daughter ; 

I wal he wirrrJ her in u great sin, 
And he ha* built a high bower, 

And a' to put that lady in. 

—Ballad of EHialon. 

Motherwell translates "wiercil 
her in a great sin," placed her 
in danger of committing a great 
sin, which is clearly not the 
meaning. But the whole ballad 
is hopelessly corrupt in his ver- 
sion. 

Weird or wicrd. Most English 
dictionaries misdefine this word, 
which ha9 two different signifi- 
cations : one as a noun, the other 
as an adjective. In English 
literature, from Sbakspeare's 
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time downwards, it exists as 
an adjective only, and is held 
to mean unearthly, ghastly, or 
witch-like. Before Sbakspeare's 
time, and in Scottish poetry and 
parlance to the present day, the 
word is a noun, and signifies 
"fate" or "destiny" — derived 
from the Teutonic vtrden, to be- 
come, or that which ,./•.•// be. 
Chaucer, in " Troilus and Cres- 
sida," has the line — 

O Fortune ! executrice of zviertiti 1 

and Gower, in a manuscript in 
the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries, says — 

tf were n wondrous vierde 
Towea king become a hcrdc. 

In this sense the word continues 
to be used in Scot land : 

\ man may woo where he will, but he 
maun wed where Mi wierd is. 

She i a wise wire that kens her ain 
wit* J.— Allan Ramsay's Scoti Prwerbi. 
Betide me weel, betide me woe, 
That ivi/rd that] never danton me. 

- Ballad a/ True Tkomal. 
The wierd her dearest bairn befel 
By the bonnie mill-dams o' Binnorie. 
— Scott's Mitulrtliy 0/ the Border. 

Shokspearc seems to have been 
the first to employ the word as 
an adjective, and to have given 
it the meaning of unearthly, 
though pertaining to the idea 
of the Fates : — 

The wierd sisters, hand in hand. 
Posters of the sea and land. 

— .Vaitelk. 
Thane of Cawdor ! by which title these 
wierd sisters saluted me. — I Him. 

When we sal by her flickering fire at 
nijcht the was most wierd. — Ciiaklks 
UtcKuts : Gnu Exfetlatitiu. 



No spot more fit than wierd, lawless 
Winchclsea, for a plot such as he had 
conceived.— .4// the Year R&unJ, April 

J. 1 8 Jo. 

It opened its great aisles 10 him, full of 
whispering stillness, full of wierd effect* 
of light — Blaito.wdi Magatime, April 
187a 

Jasper surveyed his companion as though 
he were getting imbued with a romantic 
interest in his wierd life- — Chajtlks 
Dickens: The MjittryeJ Edwin Dread. 

She turned to make her way from the 
wierd spot as fast as her feeble limbs would 
let (permit] her.— T. A. TaoLLors : The 
Dream Numberj. 

Wierd is sometimes (but rarely) 
used as a verb, signifying to 
doom. 

I nrierd ye to a fiery beast. 
And relieved sail ye never be. 
Brrder Mirutrtlsjr : A . 

Weise, to direct, to guide, to 
draw or lead on in the way 
desired. This word is akin to 
the English wite, a way or 
manner, as in the phrase, " Do 
in that wite," and in the word 
Wcewue, in a like manner, and is 
derived from the French viter 
and the Dutch and Flemish 
try sen or iry-tn, to indicate, to 
show or point the way. 

Every miller wad wriit the water to his 
ain mill.— Allah Ramsay's Setti Pn- 
verbi. 

Weise also signifies to use policy tot 
attaining any object, 10 turn to an rather 
than by strength, to draw or let out any- 
thing cautiously so as to prevent it from 
breaking, as In making a rope of low or 
straw one is said to weise out the low or 
straw. — Jamiksoh. 

The wean saw something like a while 
leddy that weiied by (be gale.— Scott 
Tki Mnailerj. 



Went — Whang. 
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Wem. a scar; aemmit, scarred, 
vtmttu, unscarred ; and, meta- 
phorically, blameless or imma- 
culate. Probably from the 
Flemish and English tern, a 
tumour or swelling on the skin. 

Wersh. insipid, tasteless ; from 
the Gaelic uirii, poor, worthless, 
trashy. 

A kiss and a drink o' water are but a 
wrsk disjune. — Allah Ramsay. 

Why do ye no sup your parrilch ? I 
dinna like them; they're unco :venh. 
tiie me a wee pickle saul ! — Jamieson. 

That auld Duke James lost his heart 
before he lost MM head, and the Worcester 
man was but n»mA parrilch, neither glide 
to fry, boil, nor keep cauld. — Scott : Old 
Mortality. 

The word was English in the 
seventeenth century, but is now 
obsolete, except in some of the 
Northern Counties, where it 
survives, according to Brocket's 
Glossary, in the corrupted form 
of uxhh. 

Her pleasure* ntnh, and her amours 
tasteless. — Tranilation of Montaigne, 

1613. 

Helicon's wnh well. — Allan Rasisav. 

Wet one's whistle. Whittle is a 
ludicrous name for the throat, 
whence to " «r t ont'i whittle'' 
signifies to moisten the throat 
or lake a drink. 

But till we meet and wit our whistle, 
Tak" this excuse for nac epistle. 

-Bi nws : n Hufk Parker. 

Whalp, to bring forth young 
dogs or ichelpt. Burns says of 
Cesar, the Newfoundland dog 



in his well-known poem of the 
"Twa Dogs" that he was — 

Wkalpit some place far abroad. 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

The Jacobite ballad-singers 
and popular poets of the '45, when 
Prince Charles Edward made 
his forlorn but. gallant, attempt 
to regain the throne of his 
ancestors, niade frequent de- 
rogatory and contemptuous al- 
lusions to the family name of 
the House of Hanover, which 
they persisted in calling Whelp 
instead of Ouelph. 

Now our good king abroad is gone, 
A German wkr/f now fills the throne, 
li 'helfit that are desired by none. 
They're brutes compared wi' Charlie. 

Oh, Charlie, come an' lead the way, 
No German whrlf shall bear the sway : 
Though ilka dog maun hae his day. 
The right belongs to Charlie. 
— Petkb Buiiiian's Prince Ckarlu 
and Flora Macdonold. 

Whalpil is the past tense of 
the verb to ivltelp. or bring forth 
tehelpt or young dogs. In Dutch 
and Flemish, tcelp signifies the 
cub of tho lion or the bear, but 
in Scotch and English the word, 
though formerly applied to the 
progeny of the wolf and the 
fox, is now almost exclusively 
confined to that of the dog. 
Dr. Wagner, in his Glossary to 
the German edition of Burns, 
uonjectures that the word is 
derivable from the Latin culpa. 

Whang, a large slice, also a 
thong of leather, and by ex- 
tension of meaning, to beat with 
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a strap or thong, or to beat 

generally. 

Wi' iweet-milk cheat i' mony a mhtrnf. 
And Carlto baked wi butter. 

— Bu*M : Jlely Fair. 

Yc cut large svAiuifi out of other folk's 
leather. — Amu Kikur'i Sc#/j 

Whang, in the tense of to beat 
with a strap, is local in Eng- 
land, bat in the tense of a large 
slice, or anything large, it is 
peculiar to Scotland ; and in 
one odd phrase, that of Aamj- 
whangtr. to the United States 
of America. According to Bart- 
lett's •' Dictionary of American- 
isms " it signifies political vitu- 
peration largely intermingled 
with ilang words. It appears, 
however, in Hood's "Ode to 
Kae Wilson:"— 

No part 1 lake in party fray 
Willi tropes Ivmi llilungagate's lUut£- 
whM£in£ Tartan. 

To which Mr. Bartlett appends 
the note, " If the word, as is 
nupposed, be of American ori- 
gin, it lias been adopted in 
the mother country." 

Thii day the Kirk kicks up a Hour, 

Nae mair the knave* thall wrung her ; 
For Hcray i> in her power, 
And glonously the' II uhamf her, 
Wi' pith Ihia day. 
— lluejit: 1>i Oniiaatu*. 

The Glossaries translate 
ahang, by beat, belabour ; but 
it is probably derived from the 
Teutonic mnkt, the Flemish 
mnktlen, to shake, to totter, to 
stagger, or cause to shake and 
stagger. 



What ails ye at? Thi» question 
signifies, what is t he matter with 
a thing named ! What dislike 
have you to it t as to a child 
that does not cat its breakfast, 
" What ail* yt at your parriUh I " 

Lord Rutherford having, when 00 a 
ramble on Ihe PenlLands, complained to a 
shepherd of the mist, which prevented him 
from enjoying the scenery, ihe shepherd, 
a tali griru figure, turned sharply round 
upon him. " »'*.•/ aili rr •/ the mist, sir • 
It weets the <od, sleekens the yowes, and * 
— adding with more solemnity — '"it at 
Cod a sruU."— Deax Kamsav. 

An old servant srho took charge of every- 
thing in the family, having observed thai 
Us master 1 bought that he had drank srine 
with every Lady at the table, but had over- 
looked one, jogged his memory with tba 
question, " What aiU yi ml her wi* the 
green gown?"— Dean Kamsav. 

Whaup. a curlew. 

The wild land-fowls are plovers, pigeons, 
curlews, commonly called n'Juw/j. — Stj- 
tUlaU AccMtml 0/ ScotUnJ, ankle 

Okkmv. 

Whaup-oebbit, having a nose like 
the neb or bill of a curlew. 

Wheen, a lot, a small quantity. 

What better could be expected o' a 

'.uhttn pock-pudding English folk* — 

Scott: Rot Rsj. 

A young girl (say al St. Andrews) an 
upon the cutty stool for breach of the 
seventh commandment, which applies to 
adulter)' as well as to the minor, bus slQI 
heinous, otTence of illicit love, was asked 
who was the father of her child T " How 
can I tell," she replied artlessly, "among 
a whieit q divinity students T"— Daaji 
Ramsav. 

Cut in my bower there is a wake. 

And at the wake there is a osim* ; 
Dul Ml come 10 the green wood ere mom. 
—BtrJtr Mimitrthf : £r/t*t.m. 
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Ir'aae means a number of people, a wheen 
jWir Qw Walter Scon. 

The derivation, which hu< 
been much disputed, seems fairly 
traceable to the Teutonic uxniy, 
little or few. 

Wheep, a sharp, shrill cry or 
whistle. Penny-icheep, a con- 
temptuous designation for sour, 
weak, small beer, sold at a penny 
per quart or pint, and dear at the 
money ; so culled, it is supposed, 
from its acidity, causing the per- 
son who swallows it, thinking it 
better Mian it is, to make a kind 
of whistling sound, expressive of 
hissurpriseand disgust. Formed 
on the same principle as the 
modern word " penny dreadful," 
applied to a certain description 
of cheap and offensive literature. 
Wheep seems to be akin to it Aon/-, 
a shrill cry, and vshaup, the cry 
of the curlew or plover. 

Be'l whUky gill or pcnny-wArr/, 

Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion. 

—Burns : The Holy Fair, 

Wheeple, the cheep or low cry 
of a bird ; also, metaphorically, 
the ineffectual attempt of a muu 
to whistle loudly. 

A Scottish gentleman, who visited Eng- 
land for the first time, and ardently de- 
sired to return home to his native hills 
and moors, was asked by his English host 
to come out into the garden at night to 
hear the song of the nightingale, a bird 
unknown in Scotland. His mind was full 
of home, and he exclaimed, " Na, na t 1 
wadna gie the whee/te o' a whaup (cur* 
lew) for a* the nightingales that ever 
nng."St*tiltic*J Account 0/ Scotland. 



Wheericken or queerikens, a 

ludicrous term applied to chil- 
dren who are threatened with 
punishment, signifying the two 
sides of the breech or podex, 
the soft place appropriate for 
" skelping." Apparently de- 
rived from the Gaelic ciurr, to 
hurt, to cause pain. 

Whid or whud, an untruth, a 
falsehood, a lie ; usually appliol 
to a departure from veracity 
which is the result of sudden 
invention or caprice, rather than 
of malicious premeditation. 

Even ministers they Iiac been kenn'd, 

In holy rapture, 
A rouun' whid M times to vend, 

An' nail't wi' Scripture. 
— Burns : Death and Dr. //orniooi. 

In the first edition of Burns 
the word whid did not appear, 
but instead of it — 

Even ministers they hac been kenn'd, 

In holy rapture, 
Great lies mid nonsense baith to vend, 

And nail't wi' Scripture. 

This was ungrammatical, as 
Burns himself recognised it to 
be, and amended the line by the 
more emphatic form in which it 
now appears. 

The word whid seems, in its 
primary meaning, to be applied 
to any sudden and rapid move- 
ment, or to a deviation from 
the straight line. It is akin to 
the English icud. According to 
Jamieson, to yed is to fib, to 
magnify in narration. This word 
is probably a rariety or hetero- 
8 
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grapby of vhid, and has the 
■ i nil meaning. 

An arrow wkiJdrran J 

— Thi >.m f o/tkt L'ullmv 

Murray. 

Paitricks scraichin' loud at t'tn. 
Art" momiii' poussie wMiJJim seen. 
(I'nrlridge* scrrctbing. and the early hare 
scudding along.] 

— Bubns: ToLmfraik 

Connected with the idea of 
rapidity of motion are the words 
ichitUlcr, u ►rust of wind ; ichiddit, 
a hare ; whiddy, unsteady, -lull- 
ing;, unstable ; to tchidtlic, to 
inuve rupitlly and lightly; to 
twidder the thumbs, in English 
twiddle the thumbs. The deri- 
vation is uncertain, but is pro- 
bably from the Totitonio itWf, 
the English iru/r, in which sense 
wind, a falsehood, would signify 
somrt Mug wide of the truth, and 
would also apply in the sense of 
rapid motion through the wide- 
ncss of space. 

Whi.l, a lie. BaiWy hat " wkiji, many 
woriis" — a cam word, lie says. DOM not 
Hum* speak of amo'ous lvkitti, meaning, 
or rather 1 should say referring to, the 
quick rapid jumping* about of rabbits 1 
H'tiiA certainly has in Scotch the meaning 
of fruiting about ; and applied 10 state- 
ment*, it i . obvious how n'AiJ could come 
to mean a lie.— R. Due N NAM. 

Whigroaleeries, whims, caprices, 
crotchets, idle fancies : also fan- 
ciful articles of jewellery and 
personal adornment, toys and 
Iritle* of any kind. 

There'll tic, if that day come, 

I'll wad a noddle. 
Soma fewer swAi/wra Ufr it i in your noddle. 
-Bum*: /», 1>. 



1 met arte very fain, honest, fair-spoken, 
we«l-put-on gentleman, or rather burgher, 
a* I think, thai was in the whifm*Ue*u 
man's back-shop. — Scott : /'erf vstri tf 

The etymology of thi» word, 
which is peculiar to Scotland, 
is not U> be found in any of the 
current languages of Europe. 
It is probably from the Gaelic 
uige, a jewel, a precious stone ; 
from whence vigkeam, adorn- 
ment, decoration : uv/luack. 
abounding in precious stones ; 
and ui'jlwamaieh, to adorn. 
These words are the root* of 
the obsolete English word oircAr, 
a jewel, used by Sbakspeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; and 
which also occurs in the autho- 
rised version of the Bible : — 

Your brooches, pearls, and mvi/j. 

Htnry IV., Pmrt II. 

Pearls, bracelets, rings, or mcJw, 
Or wliat she can desire. 

— BBAUMOUT AMP FLtlCBKK. 

The last two syllables of whig- 
mnlrcrie are traceable to Itor 
or Uotr, sufllcient, plenty. The 
quotation from the " Fortunes 
tit Nigel " refers to the jewels 
in George Heriot's shop. The 
connection of ideas between the 
fanciful articles in a jeweller'* 
shop and the fancies or con- 
ceits of a capricious mind is 
sufficiently obvious. 

Jamiesou notices a game called 
KkiijmaUtritt, " formerly played 
at drinlcing-clubs in Angus, at 
which tho losing player was 
obliged to drink off a glass, 
Perhaps," he adds, " the gome 
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was so denominated out of con- 
tempt for the severe austerity 
attributed to the Whigs ! " 

" This etymology," says Dr, 
Adolpuus Wagner, " is very 
doubtful and difficult." Con- 
fused by the word \fh\g, and 
unaware of the Gaelic uige, and 
believing in the drinking bouts 
alluded to by Jamieson, be en- 
deavours to account for the final 
syllable, teru, by citing from 
Ben Jonson, " a leer horse," 
a led horse, as applicable to a 
drunkard being led in the train 
of another I The Gaelic deriva- 
tion makes an end of the ab- 
surdities both of Jamieson and 
the erudite foreign critic. 

Whilie, a little while ; pronounced 
fylu in Aberdeenshire. A wee 
whilie, a very little while ; vhilet, 
at times. 

On the Bishop (Skinner) making his ap- 
pearance, the honest man (a crofter) in the 
gladness of his heart stepped briskly for- 
ward to welcome his pastor, but in his 
haste stepped upon the rim of the iron 
riddle, which rebounded with great force 
against one of his shins- The accident 
made him suddenly pull up, and instead 
of completing the reception, be stood 
vigorously rubbing the injured limb, and, 
not daring in such a venerable presence to 
give vent to the customary strong ejacula- 
tions, kept twisting his face into all sorts 
of grimaces. As was natural, the Bishop 
went forward, uttering the usual formulas 
of condolence and sympathy, the patient 
meanwhile continuing his rubbings and his 
silent but expressive contortions. At lost 
his wife, Janet, came to the rescue, and 
flapping the Bishop coaiingly on the back, 
said, " Noo, Bishop, just gang ben to the 
house, and we'll follow when he's hod time 
to curse a fylit: and then, 1'se warrant, 
he'll be weel eneuch."— VtAK Ramsay. 



Wkylet she sank, and wkylel she swam, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
Until she cam to the miller's dam, 
By the bonnie mill-dam o' Binnorie. 
—Border Mimtrehy : The Crutl 
Sitter. 

Whillie-ln, a threnody, a lament, 
a prolonged strain of melan- 
choly music ; but, according to 
Jamieson, "a dull or Hat air." 
He derives the word from the 
Icelandic hirJla, to sound; and 
lu, lassitude. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a corruption of iw/j ' 
an exclamation of sorrow ; as in 
the beautiful ballad— 

O waly ! waly ! up the bank. 
And waly I waly ! down the brae ; 

which, conjoined with the Gae- 
lic luaidh {d/i silent), a beloved 
object, makes whiUie-lu, or wWy 
la The final syllable lu enters 
iuto the composition of the 
English lullaby, a cradle-song, 
from lu-lu I beloved one, and 
baigh, sleep, which thus signi- 
fies " Sleep, beloved one ! or 
" Sleep, darling 1 " 

Whiliie - wa', to procrastinate ; 
apparently from white awn// 
the time. 

Whillie-whallie, sometimes ab- 
breviated Into MstfWf toUo*. This 
word in all its variations signi- 
fies any thing or person con- 
nected with cheaters, cajolers, 
or false pretenders. Jamieson 
has whilly or »Au//y, to cheat, 
to gull ; whiUic-wlutliie, to coax, 
to wheedle ; tchUlu-uha, one not 
to be depended upon ; wltillu- 
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wo. or whiUie-wlial. one who 
ileala in ambiguous promises. 
In a South Sea song which ap- 
pears in Allan Ha in Bay's " Tea- 
Table Miscellany " occur the 
lines — 

If ye gang near ihe Soulh Sea Home, 
The whil/y-ivhas will grip your gear I 

The etymology of all these 
words is uncertain. The Eng- 
lish wheedle has been suggested, 
but does not meet the neces- 
sities, while wheedle itself re- 
quires explanation. Whillie- 
whallie, which appears to be the 
original form of the word. is 
probably the Gaelic uilleadh, 
oily, and, metaphorically, spe- 
cious, as in the English phrase, 
an oilti hypocrite, applied to a 
man with a smooth or specious 
tongue, which he uses to cajole 
and deceive, and balaoeh, in the 
aspirated form, bhalauch, a fel- 
low. Krom thence whillie-whallie, 
a specious, cajoling, hyi>ocritical 
person. 

Burns, in "The Whistle," 
speaks of one of the personages 
of the ballad as— 

Craigdarroch began with a tongue 

tmeetk tti oil. 
Desiring Glcnriddcl to yield up the 

spoil. 

Whilper or whulper. any indivi- 
dual or thing of unusual siie ; 
akin to the English whopper and 
whopping, of which it may pos- 
sibly be a corruption. 

The late Rev. Rowland Hill, preaching 
a charity sermon in Wapping, appealed to 
the congregation to contribute liberally. 
Hi teal was, " Charily covexeth a multi- 
tude of sins." " 1 preach," he said, " 10 



great sinners, 10 mighty sinners. -ay, and 
10 urhaffinf sinnersl" — Job Miluix 1 
/lit Bait. 

Whal a whilper of a Iroul 1 hac gotten - 
— Jasiiksok. 

Whinge, to whine; from the 
Teutonic wintein, to whimper. 

If ony Whiggtsh whingin' sot 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man. 
May dool and sorrow be his lot. 
For Matthew was a rare man. 
— BunNs : Elegy on Captain Matthew 
llemlmon. 

Whinger, a knife wom on the 
person, nnd serviceable as a 
sword or dagger in a Budden 
broil or emergency. Jamieson 
derives it from the Icelandic 
If in. fununculus, and gird, 
actio ; and queries whether it 
may not mean an escape for 
secret deeds. The Gaelic ui/iiVA 
signifies haste, and gear, sharp, 
whence uin geur or uinich geur, 
a sharp weapon for haste. The 
word is sometimes written u Inn- 
yard, and is so used in the Eng- 
lish poem of " Hudibras," and 
explained by the commentators 
as a hanger or hanging sword. 
It Is, of course, open to doubt 
whether whinger is not the same 
as hanger, but the Gaelic deriva- 
tion seems preferable, as expres- 
sive of a definite idea, while 
hanger admits of a multiplicity 
of meanings. 

And whinger* now in friendship bare, 
The social meal to part and share, 
Had found a bloody sheolh. 
—Scott : L*y of the tail Minittt. 
Mony lyne the half-mark whinger for 
the hatfpennie wAoag. [Many lose the 
sijspenny knife for sake of the halfpenny 
slice. 1— PmcvsoK's Sctlt Pmtrte. 
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Joetdeg was another name 
for a vhinger, which, though 
susceptible of a Gaelic inter- 
pretation (see ante), perhaps 
only signified a bunting-knife 
or dagger, from the Flemish 
jaehl, the chase or hunt, and 
dolk, a dagger, pronounced in 
two syllables, dcl-ok, a hunting- 
knife or dagger, a jaeht-dolnk or 
joeldfg. But whether the Gaelic 
or the Flemish origin of the 
word be correct, it is clear that 
Jamieson's derivation from the 
imaginary cutler, Jaequci dc 
Liege, is untenable. 

Whinner, to dry np. like vegcta- 
t ion in a long-protracted drought. 
The derivation is uncertain ; 
probably a corruption of the 
English fn'nnoic. 

A whinnerin drouth. The word is 
applied lo anything so much dried up, in 
consequence of extreme drought, as to 
rustle to the touch. The corn's a wAi'h- 

Whinner, to snort like a horse, 
to whinney ; French Aertntr, to 
neigh. 

An' goblins whinnered through the air 
Wi' wkorled cka/i (distorted faces or 
jaws). 

— Georgk Beattik : JeAn e Anita. 

Whipper-snapper, a contemp- 
tuous term for a little, presump- 
tuous person, who gives himself 
airs of importance and talks 
too much. Jamieson says it 
'• might be deduced from the 
Icelandic hteipp, saltus, celer 
curs us, and wnapa, captare 
escam. as originally denoting 



one who manifested the greatest 
alacrity in snatching at a mor- 
sel ! " The true derivation seems 
to be from the Flemish n tpp m, 
to movo about rapidly and rest- 
lessly, and mapper, to prate, to 
gabble, to be unnecessarily lo- 
quacious. 

Whippert, hasty, irascible, im- 
patient ; whipprrt-like, inclining 
to be ill-tempered without ade- 
quate provocation. Jamieson 
thinks the root of irhippert is 
either the Icelandic ir hopa, light- 
ness, inconstancy, or the English 
whip. He does not cite the 
Flemish trip, to shake in the 
balance, and wippen, to move 
lightly and rapidly as the scales 
do on the slightest excess of 
weight over the even balance. 
Thus wippert-Uke would signify 
one easily provoked to lose the 
balance of his temper. 

He also cites icliipper tootirt. 
as silly scruples about doing 
anything, and derives it from 
the French apret tout, after all. 
This derivation is worse than 
puerile. The first word is evi- 
dently from the Flemish root ; 
the second, tootiet, is not so 
easily to be accounted for. 

Whish. whist, silence, or to keep 
silence ; whence the name of 
the well-known game nt cards, 
formerly called quadrille. 

Haud your wMiiM (i.e., keep silence, or 
hold your tongue). — Scott ! AW AVy. 

Whisky, whuslcy. a woll-known 
alcoholic drink, of which the 
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Whisky Tacktts — Whitter. 



name is derived from the Gaelic 
uitge, water. The liquor is 
sometimes called in the High- 
lands uitge beatlta, the water of 
life; in Irish Gaelic written 
uitque bawjh. The French pay 
the same complement to brandy, 
when they call it eau de ait. 

Whisky taclcets, pimples pro- 
duced on the face by the ex- 
cessive use of whisky or other 
spirituous liquors ; from lackel, 
a small nail. 

Whistle binkie, a musician, har- 
per, fiddler, or piper who played 
at penny weddings or other 
social gatherings, and trusted 
for his remuneration to the 
generosity of the company. A 
xhiitit is a somewhat irreve- 
lant name for a pipe, or for 
music generally, and binkie is a 
bench, a bunker, or seat. It has 
been supposed that these two 
words were the etymological 
roots of the phrase, but this 
derivation is open to doubt. 
Uatal, the Gaelic for gentle or 
noble, aud binkit, a bunker, a 
scat, was the seat reserved at 
the weddings of the peasantry 
for the chief or landlord, who 
graced the ceremony by his pre- 
»ence when any of his tenants 
were married, and the place 
of honour thus appropriated to 
him was called the vatal (cor- 
rupted into whittle) binkie, and 
the epithet was thence trans- 
ferred to the hired musician 
who stepped into it after the 



laird's departure. The late 
David Robertson of Glasgow 
published, in 1847 and 1853. a 
collection of Scottish songs by 
then living Scottish poets under 
this title, of which the coutents 
proved what was previously 
known, that the genius of Scots- 
men, even among the humblest 
classes, is pre-eminently lyrical, 
and produces many effusions of 
great poetical beauty. 

Whittle kirk, a term of con- 
tempt applied by bigoted Cal- 
vinisl8 and Puritans, who object 
to all music in churches except 
the human voice, to Episco- 
palian and other Protestant 
churches who make use of or- 
gans. That noble instrument 
is a far greater incentive to de- 
votional feeling than the un- 
trained singing, which is often 
little better than howling or 
braying of a miscellaneous con- 
gregation of old and young 
people who know nothing of 
music and hove never been 
taught to sing in unison. A 
whittle- kirk minister is a con- 
temptuous epithet for an Epis- 
copalian clergyman. 

Whitter, to move quickly, to talk 
quickly, to drink quickly a 
hearty draught. The etymology 
is uncertain, bat is possibly 
allied to the English whet, tho 
Dutoh and Flemish weUrn, tho 
German wetsen, to sharpen. 

Whi/terim' down the «uir. 
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Syne we'll tit down and talc' our whitter 

To cheer our heart, 
And faith we'll be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

—Burns : Sfiitle to Lafraih. 

Whittle, a clasp-knife ; to whittle, 
to chip or carve a stick. 

A Sheffield thnnttte bare he in his hose. 
— Ckauckk : The Reeve'* Tale. 

Gudeman, tjuolh he, put up your whitt/e, 
I'm no designed to try iu mettle. 
— Bu«»s : Death and Oxter Hornbook. 

The word is eommon in 
the United States, and was 
scarcely understood in Eng- 
land until its introduction into 
humorous literature by Judge 
Haliburtoo of Nova Scotia, in 
the inimitable " Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker." According to a 
ballad quoted by Mr. liartlett, 
in his Dictionary of American- 
isms, the " Yankie or New Eng- 
lander will whittle or cut his 
way through the world by some 
'cute device or other, in spite of 
difficulties." 

Dcatcrily with the pocket-knife is part 
of a Nantucket education. I am inclined 
to think the propensity is national. Amcri. 
cans must and will tvhittte," — N. P. 
Willis. 

Whommle, to torn over clumsily 
and suddenly, and with a loud 
noise ; transposition of whelm. 

Coming to the lire with the said pan 
and water therein, and casting the water 
therefrom, and rvhommetinf the pan upon 
the fire, with the pronouncing of these 
fearful words, " Bones to the fire and soul 
to the devil I " which accomplished the 
cure.— 7Vray of Alnen Nisbet far Witch- 
craft, 163a. 



Whttmmle means something different 
from whelm. Whelm means to cover over, 
to immerse : neither does iflurmmle mean 
to turn over clumsily and suddenly with 
a loud noise. Not one of these ideas is 
conveyed by the word itself; it means 
literally and really nothing more than to 
turn upside down.— R. Drknnan. 

Whully, to wheedle, to endeavour, 
to circumvent by fair words and 
Uattury ; in modern English 
slang to earn;/. Wulty-wlui-ing, 
insincere flattery. 

My life precious ! exclaimrd Meg Pods, 
nane o' your umlly-ivha-ing, Mr. Bind- 
loose. Diel ane wad miss the autd giming 
ale wife, Mr. Bindloose, unless it were 
here and there a poor body, and may be 
the auld house tyke that wadna be sac 
wcel guided, puir fallow. — Scott: Si. 
Kenan, Well. 

Wtaulte, a blow or hurt from 11 
fall ; Gaelic buatitc (asprrated 
bhuailte or vimiltt), preterite of 
bund, to strike a blow. 

Whuppie, a term of angry con- 
tumely applied to a girl or 
woman, signifying that sho 
deserves whipping. 

Whurlie-burlie. This Scottish 
word seems to bo the original of 
the English /writ/ -burly, and 
signifies rapid circular motion ; 
from whorl, a small wheel ; whirl, 
to spin round; world, the earth 
that rotates or whirls in space 
around the son. 

Whyles, sometimes, occasionally, 
now and then. 

How best o' chiels are xvhylee in want, 
While coofs in countless thousands rart. 
—Bums: If,. t: t to Davie, a Brother 
Pott. 
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H'kyles crooning o'er some auld Scotch 
sonnet. 

— Tarn o Shanter. 

I took his body on my hack. 
And whites I gaed. and -whites I sat. 
— Lament (•/ the Border Widow. 

A lady, visiting the poor, in the West 
Fort. Edinburgh, not far from the church 
established by Dr. Chalmers, asked a jwor 
woman if she ever attended divine service 
there. She replied, " Ou ay! there's a 
man ca'd Chalmers preaches there, and I 
whites gang in to hear him, just to encour- 
age him— puir body t "— Dean Ramsav. 

Whylock, or a wee while, a little 
while. 

Wt a hlu*h, as she keepit InoVin' roun" 
an" roun' for a xohyletKk.—Nectes Ambro- 
sia**. 

Widdie, angry contention ; wid- 
diefu, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered, hnlf -crazy, cantankerous, 
angry without canse. 

The miller was strapping the miller was 
ruddy, 

A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady ; 
The laird wasaii'itA/iV/V, bleerit knurl, — 
She's left the gude fellow and taken the 
churl. 

— BttM : Meg o' the Milt. 

Misled by the meaning of wid- 
die t the rope, or gallows, Jamie- 
son says that, properly widdie- 
fu, or widdie-fow, signifies one 
who deserves to fill a halter. 
But as a man may be peevish, 
morose, irascible, contentious, 
and unreasonable without de- 
serving the gallows, the etymo- 
logy is not satisfactory. The 
true root seems to be the 
Flemish votde, the German 
«« nth, the old English wode t 
the Scottish wud — all signifying 
mod, crazy, unreasonable. 



Widdie, to turn, to wheel, to 
wriggle ; and metaphorically, to 
straggle ; akin to the English 
twiddle, to turn the thumbs* 
round each other in idle move- 
ment. WideUe is from the Gae- 
lic cuidhil, a wheel. 

Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 
i -«■!.; may your elhuck jink and diddle 
To cheer you through the weary widdie 
O' worldly care*. 
—Burns : Epistle to Davie. 

Widdy (sometimes written woodie 
and wnddie), the gallows. 

The water will nac wrang the widdy, 

[The English hnve another ver- 
sion of this proverb — 

He who's bora to be hanged will never 

be drowned.] 

It's nae laughing to girn ina widdy. 

It's ill speaking o' the widdy in the 
house o' a man who was haugit. 

—Allan Ramsav's .Si Frmerts, 

The French have a similar pro- 
verb — "I! ne faut pas parler 
de corde dans la maison d'un 
pendu." 

Hell wintle in a widdie yet (hell wrig- 
gle in a rope yet, i.e. . he'll be hanged]. — 
Jamibson: Scots Proverb. 

Her Joe had been a Highland laddie. 
But weary fa* the waefu' woodie. 

— Bukns : Tht Jolly Beggan 

On Donald Caird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, leg to aim* 
But Donald Caird wi' muckle ttody 
Caught the gift lo cheat the wvddic. 
Rings o' aim an' boll* o' fleel 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel, 
VViich the sheep in faold and glen, 
Donald Caird i come again. 

— Sia Waltcr Scott. 
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In very primitive times in 
Scotland the ropes used for 
hanging those who had offended 
the chief, or who bad rendered 
themselves amenable to the 
death penalty, were formed of 
twisted willow withct— whence 
withy, or widdy, afterwards came 
to signify a rope, or, by exten- 
sion of meaning, the gallows. 

Wight, wicht, wichtly, wichty, 
wichtness Wight remains an 
English word in mock heroic 
composition, and means a man, 
a fellow ; originally, a strong 
or brave man, a sturdy fellow. 
The Dutch and Flemish wicht 
means a child or a little fellow. 
Wiglu, in the epithet " Wallace 
wight," given in Scottish poetry 
and tradition to the great 
national hero, means " brave 
Wallace," and was a kind of 
title of nobility bestowed on him 
for his prowess, and the patriotic 
use he made of it. 

A v/ifht man never warned a weapon. 

— Allan Ramsav. 

Wilie-wa', to cajole, to flatter, 
possibly from wile away; from 
wile, to trick, to beguile. 

Willie. This suffix answers in 
meaning to the Latin rolem, or 
>••■'■ •■' in the English words be- 
nevolent and malevolent. The 
Scotch renders the former word 
by guid-willie. or well-willie; 
from the Flemish goed willig; 
and the latter by ill-willit, in 
which //' is substituted for the 
Flemish quad, or bad, On the 



same principle of formation, ?//- 
deedic signifies nefarious, and 
ill-tricky mischievous, both of 
which might well become Eng- 
lish if they found favour with 
authors of acknowledged autho- 
rity. 

Willie-winkie. a term of some- 
what contemptuous endearment 
to a diminutive and not over 
intelligent child. The Jaco- 
bites of 16SS to 17 1 5 long 
applied it to William III., when 
they did not call him the 
" Dutchman," " the Hogan Mu- 
gan," " Willie the Wag," or 
"Willie Wan beard." " The Last 
Will and Testament of Willie 
winkie," is the title of a once 
popular Jacobite song. 

Wilshoch, wulshoch. changeable 
of opinion or purpose, a bashful 
wooer. Jamieson derives the 
first syllable from the English 
will, and the second from the 
Anglo - Saxon teoc ueger, sick 
from the indulgence of one's 
own will. It seems rather to 
be from the Gaelic uile, all, 
totally ; and itog (shog), to swing 
from side to side — whence, 
metaphorically, one who is con- 
tinually at variance with his 
former opinion, and sways from 
side to side. 

Wilt, to shrivel, or begin to 
decay, as a leaf or flower in 
the extreme heat or cold — not 
exactly withered in the English 
sense of the word, inasmuch a* 
a wilted leaf may revive, but u 
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withered one cannot. This old 
Scottish word has been revived 
in America, where it in in com- 
mon use. The lnte Artemus 
Ward panned opon it, when he 
said to bis lady love, "Wilt 
thou T and she Killed." 

Mis* Amy pinned a flower to her breast, 
and when she died, she held the xui/UJ 
fragments in her hand.— Juuu's Mar- 
^ a ret 

Will, though not admitted 
into the English dictionaries, is 
in local nso in many northern 
and eastern counties, and is 
often pronounced mil-, or tciViro, 
which stems to have been the 
original form ; from the Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Flemish wel- 
ken, to decay, to droop. Spenser 
used wdk, in speaking of the 
sunset, to describe the fading 
light of the day. 

When ruddy Phoebus 'gins to u-e/k in 
west. — Faerie Qneene. 

Wimple, to flow gently like a 
brook, to meander, to purl. 

Among the bonnie winding banks. 
Where Doon rin* ivimftin clear. 

— Burns: Hallowe'en. 

Win, this word in English signi- 
fies to gain, to make a profit, 
to acquire ; but in the Scottish 
language it has many other and 
more extended meanings, snch 
as to reach, to attain, to arrive, 
to get at. It enters into the 
composition of a great number 
of compound words and phrases, 
*uoh as — to win above, to sur- 
mount ; to t£ tn about, to circum- 
vent ; to win ova, to escape, anil, 



poetically, to die, or escape from 
life ; to if in forret, to advance, 
to get on ; to win owre, to get 
over, to cajole ; to win pott, to 
overtake, or get by ; to win free, 
to get loose ; to win hame, to get 
home ; to win off, to get off, or 
away, to be acquitted on a trial; 
to win ben, to be admitted to the 
houBe ; to win up, to arise, or 
get up. 

Win and tine, a man able to win 
and tine, is a man of substance 
and energy, able to win and able 
to lose without hurting himself, 
and to whom winnings and 
losings are alike of little con- 
sequence. 

Win nock, a window corner; 
abridged from window-nooi-. 
Winnoek-bunker, a seat, ledge, 
or bench at the window. 

A Teinnock-fatnker in the east, 
Where sat Autd Nick in shape o' beast ; 
A towsie tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge. 

— Burns : Tarn a'Skanler. 

Winsome. This pleasant Scottish 
word is gradually making good 
its claim to a place in recognised 
English. The etymology is un- 
docided whether it be from win, 
to gain, or the Teutonic ironnr, 
joy, pleasure, or dulighu 

1 gnt your letter, winsome Willie. 

— Bum*. 

She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 

— Bum 
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Wintle. a corruption of windU, to 
.'vr.it.'. to turn round in the 
wind . also, to reel, to stagger, 
to walk unsteadily ; also, to 
wriggle, to writhe, to straggle. 

Thieves of erery rank and station, 
From him that wean the star and garter. 
To hint that wintles in a halter. 

— Bukni: 7a /. Rankine. 

He'll viintU in a widdie yet. 

— Jamieson. 

Winze, an oath, a curse, an im- 
precation, an evil wi-h ; from 
the Flemish irrrueA, a wish, 
which, conjoined with the prefix 
iw, became vcratnicluH, to curse, 
to wish evil. 

He talcs a swirlie auld moss-oak 

For some black gruesome carline. 
And loot a tuinzt, and drew a stroke. 

— Uurns: Hailvwftn. 

Winy-cow, a bugbear, a goblin, 
or frightful object, a ghost ; 
the devil ; also a scarecrow. 

Draggled sae 'mang muck and stanes, 
They looked like rvirry<ows. 

— Allan Ramsav. 

The word was UBed by Scott, 
in " Guy Mannering," and is 
derived by Jamicson from tho 
English " worry," and " to cow." 
Wirry. however, seems to be n 
corruption of the Gaelic unity, 
which, according to Armstrong's 
Gaelic Dictionary, signified a 
" brownie," or goblin, who was 
supposed to haunt lonely dells, 
lakes, and waterfalls, and who 
could only be seen by those 
who had the "second sight." 
Raddiman thought that the 



uruitg was called a " brownie " in 
the Lowlands, on account of the 
brown colour of the long hair 
which covered his body when 
he appeared to human eyes ; 
but it is more probable that 
•' brownie " was derived from 
the Gaelic bri>n, sorrow or cala- 
mity. Tho attributes ascribed 
to the uruiig are similar to those 
of the " lubber fiend " of Milton. 

The final syllable of wirry -cow 
was sometimes written and pro- 
nounced carl, a fellow. Accord- 
ing to Jamicson, cow, or low, 
signified a hobgoblin, and to 
" play the koir," was to act the 
part of a goblin, to frighten 
fools and children. 

Wisp, to currycomb a horse, or 
rub it with a icitji of straw. 

A short horse is sune wr/rV (r.r. , a little 
job is soon done). — Old I'ravcrb. 

Wissel, to exchange. Wiulrr, a 
money-changer ; from the Fle- 
mish teiiiel, and geld \ciuclaar, 
a money-changer ; the German 
wcchul. To wittrl words, is to 
exchange words ; usually em- 
ployed in an angry sense, as in 
the English phrase, to "bandy 
words with one," tho irritation 
preceding a quarrel. 

Withershins, backwards, against 
tho course of the sun. To pass 
the bottle tpilhcrthint, or tho 
wrong way, at table, is con- 
sidered a breach of social eti- 
quette. The word seems to be 
derived from tho Teutonic wider, 
contrary, and tonne, the sun ; 
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or perhaps from wider, and (inn, 
sense ; whence it would signify, 
in a " contrary sense." The 
wonl mder, corrupted in the 
Scotch into vjMut, enters into 
the composition of many Ger- 
man words, such as wider- tprueh, 
contradiction ; vider-sinn, non- 
sense ; ufltr-rt'in.l. resistance. 

The ancient Druids called 
a movement contrary to the 
course of the sun, ear-tual. On 
this subject, apropos of the 
word milhrrihint, a curious note 
appears in Armstrong's Gaelic 
Dictionary. "The Druids." he 
says, " on certain occasions 
moved three time* round the 
stone circles, which formed 
their temples. In performing 
this ceremony, ear-deite, they 
kept the circle on the right, 
and consequently moved from 
cast to west. This was called 
the prosperous course ; but the 
tar-twil, or moving with the 
circle on the left, was deemed 
fatal or onprosjierous, as being 
"contrary to the course of the 
sun. 

The said Alison past thrice vithenhiiu 
About the bed, muttering out certain chirms 
in unknown word*. — Inal ef Aiilon 
.Vuiet/er Witchcraft, 1631. 

To be wUi {-pert round a'circle withenkimt, 
or ,j' fw/. would thu, be considered pecu- 
liarly degrading, and probably, as the 
meaning of Gaelic words was perverted 
by the Soaon-speaking people, was the 
origin of the phrase, " to be whipped at 
the carl's Uil." — Cm* lit Etymology ef tki 
i «£ —tf l •/ WnUrn .'ft. 

Witter, to struggle, to fight, to 
strive in enmity ; from the Ten- 



tonic tnuVr, against, contrary 
to ; iruicr mckcr, an antagonist ; 
widrr-rpreehe*, to contradict : 
Flemish rtder-partij, an adver- 
sary, an opposing party. 

To S3 niggle to ■haterer way,— often for 
a subsistence ; as. " I'm Wltlirim 
A tntterim My is one who is straggling 
with poverty or difficulty.— Jamikson. 

Wittering, a proof. 

And that was to be a frittering true, 
J Hal maiden she had gane. 
- Berder Mitutreliy: The Brrcm- 
field MIL 

Witterly, knowingly, wittingly ; 
to do a thing (citferfy, to act on 
good information, or with full 
knowledge ; to irillcr, to inform, 
and also to prognosticate. 

Wod or wud, stark mad, raging 
mad ; old English teode, mith. 
and KwutA ,- Dutch and Flemish 
mxett ; German vrutK 

Ye hand a stick in the oW man's e'e, 
ie., you bold a stick in the mad man's 
eyes, or you continue lo provoke OOe 
already enraged.— Jamiisok. 

Wnen neebors anger at a plea. 
And just as wud as wud can be. 
How easy can the barley bree 
Cement the quarrel. 
— BucKt: Scttck Drmi. 
The wife was :r*,i, and out o her wit, 
She couldna gang, Dor could she sit ; 
But aye she coned and banned. 

—Tkt •.*«./-• -Mo- 
Won, to dwell, to reside, to in- 
habit. Honing, a dwelling-place. 
From the German treAnen, and 
vahnutuj : Dutch and Flemish 
■ronrn, to dwell ; wmrn-hvu, a 
dwelling-house, a lodging. 
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There', auld Rab Morris that lUMi in 
the glen, 

The king o' guid fellows, and wale o' 
auld men. 

— Burns. 

Wonner, wonder ; applied in con- 
tempt to any odd, decrepit, or 
despicable creature. 

Our whipper-in, wee, blastit uvmner. 

—Bouri : Tkc Tun Ayr. 

Wont to be, a phrase applied to 
any ancient or obsolete custom 
or observance, a thing that used 
to be or was tront to be in olden 
time. 

Mony wnt to Ire's, nne doubt, 
An' customs we ken nought about. 
— Jauieiok: ThiFiftro I'iMts. 

Wooer-bab. It was formerly the 
custom among the young men 
and I- of the rural population 
in the Highlands and lowlands 
of Scotland to wear bows of rib- 
bons of daunting colours in their 
garters on high tlays and holi- 
days, when they expected to 
meet the lasses, and to dance or 
llirt with them. 

II.' lasses' feet are cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they're fine. 
Their faces blylhe fu' sweetly kylhc, 

Hearts leal an' warm an' kind ; 
The lads sae tng wi' uvwrr-rWr 
Weel knotted on their trarten, 
Some unco blate, and some wi' gabs 
Gar lasses' hearts gang starttn*. 

— Bukks: llaUnxin. 

" Bab," says Dr. Adolphus 
Wagner, the German editor of 
Bums, " seems akin to the Eng- 
lish bob, something that hangs 
so as to play loose, and is a 
tassel or knot of ribbons, or the 
loose ends of such a knot." The 



English word bob, in this sense, 
is a corruption of the Gaelic 
bab, a fringe ; and babag, a little 
fringe. Perhaps the English 
phrase, "tag, rag, and tjobtaU." 
is from the same source, and 
bobtail may signify the ragged 
fringe of a frayed outer gar- 
ment, bobbiiuj or dangling loose 
in the wind. 

Wool or oo'. English ; from the 
German and Flemish wo// ; in 
Scottish parlance, oo'. A' oo' , 
all wool ; a' ae oo', all one wool ; 
ay. a' ae oo', yes, all one wool. 
There is a popular proverb which 
formerly ran — 

Much cry and little oo', 

to which some humorist added— 

As the Deil said when he shear 'd the sow. 

The addendum was at once 
adopted by the people, though 
some strict philologists re- 
main of the opinion that the 
first line is complete in itself, 
and that " cry " does not signify 
the noise or uproar of the ani- 
mal, but is a corruption cither 
of the Gaelic graidh, or grai'/h 
(gry), a flock, a herd, or cruidli, 
which has the same meaning, 
and signifies a Large flock that 
yields but little wool. How- 
ever this may be, the idea in 
the lengthened proverb has a 
grotesque humour about it. 
which insures its popularity. 

Wooster, a wooer, a lover, a 
sweetheart. 
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Wooster-tryste, a lonely meeting. 

At kirk she was the auld folk*' love, 
At dance she was the laddies' e'eo. 
She was ihe blythest a' the blythe. 
At WJOitrr-tryim on Hallowe'en. 
— Allah Cl-nkingham : Cromkk's 
Rrmairu r/ Nitkuialt ami Gal- 

Word. " To get the worn! of," 
i.e., to get the character, or the 
repute, of being so and so. 
"She get* the ironi o' being a 
licbt-headed quean," i.t., the 
character of being a light- 
headed or frivolous woman. 

Worl, wurl, wroul, wirr. All 

these words of a common origin 
express the idea of smallness, 
or dwarfishneas, combined with 
perversity, disugreeableness, and 
ill-nature. Jamieson has wurlie, 
contemptibly small in size ; a 
vurlie body, an ill-prown per- 
eon; unr/in, a child or beast 
that is unthriven ; trarr, to snarl 
like a dog; wirr, a peevish and 
crabbed dwarf; trurr, to be 
habitually complaining or snarl- 
ing; and a wurlU rung, a knot- 
ted stick. He suggests that 
virr and tcurr arc corruptions of 
vxre-xcolf, the man-wolf of popu- 
lar superstition — one afflicted 
with the ilisease called lycan- 
thropy, in which the unhappy 
victim imagines himself to be a 
wolf, and imitates the bowlings 
of that animal. The true ety- 
mology is uncertain. Perhaps 
all these words ore derivable 
from the Teutonic qutr, oblique, 
athwart, perverse — the origin of 
the English queer, quirk, and 



quirky. Jamieson has also miry, 
a fretful, peevish person; and 
tcurpit, afflicted with f n't fulness. 
These latter seem akin to the 
Gaelic uipear, a clown, a churl, 
a bungler; and uipearaek, ill- 
tempered, churlish. 

Worry, to vex. to torment. In 
some parts of Scotland it sig- 
nifies to strangle, to choke, or 
to be suffocated. Horry ■■nil. a 
troublesome fellow, or ill- 
natured churl, who vexes both 
himself and others. Possibly 
from the Gaelic uaire, stormy. 
(See Wibbt-cow, ante.) 

Wow I an exclamation of surprise 
or wonder, without etymology, 
as exclamations usually are. 

A fine fat fodccl wight. 
Of stature short, but genius bright. 

Thai's he 1 mark weel 1 
And nwti' .' he has an unco slight 

O* cauk and keel ! 
— Buxns: On ■ .,,-/,,,* Grmt. 

And iwip / but my heart dances boundin 

and licht, 

And my bosom beau blytheaomc and 
cheery. 

— Jambs Ballantihb: TktGUamin 
Hnr. 

Wowf. partially deranged. The 
Scottish language is particularly 
rich in words expressive of the 
various shades of madness and 
insanity; such as mul, raging, 
or stark staring mud ; daft, 
slightly deranged ; ggte, eranky, 
subject to abbcrr&Mons of intel- 
lect on particular points ; doited, 
stupidly deranged— all which 
words are in addition to, and 
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not in supercession of the Eng- 
lish words, mad, idiotic, lunatic, 
crasg, 4c. 

Il i very odd how Allnn. who, between 
ourselves, it a little ivtnv/, seems at tiroes 
to have more sense than all of us put to- 
gether.— Scott : Tales a/ My Landlord. 

Wrack, to break in pieces, to 
wreck. In English the phrase 
"wrack and ruin" is more often 
used than " wreck and ruin;" 
from the same source as wreak, 
to act, do, or perform a deed of 
anger ; tn wreck spite or ven- 
geance. It is possibly of the 
same origin as the Teutonic 
wcrkrn, the English trori, em- 
ployed in the sense of destroy- 
ing rather than of creating or 
constructing. 

Oh, roaring Clyde, ye roar o'er loud, 

Your stream is wondrous strong ; 
Make me your wraek as I come back, 

But spare me as I gang. 
— Johnson's Musical Muieum: Willie 
and May Margaret, 

Wraith, an apparition in his own 
likeness that becomes visible to 
a person about to die ; a water- 
spirit. 

He held him for some fleeting ivnxitk. 
And not a man of blood or breath. 

—Sib Walter Scott. 

Hy (his the storm grew loud apace, 
The mattr-u-raith was shrieking, 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

—Thomas Cammuu-l. 

The etymology of this word 
is uncertain. Some suppose it 
to be derived from wrath, or a 
wrathful spirit, summoning to 
doom. Jamicson is of opinion 



that it is from the same root as 
weird, fate or destiny, or the 
Anglo-Saxon weard or ward, a 
guardian, a keeper, and thence 
u fairy, a guardian angel. This 
derivation is scarcely tenable ; 
that from broth, doom or judg- 
ment, aspirated as bhrrith, is 
more probable, as the apparition 
of the wraith is always supposed 
to forebode the doom of the 
person who sees it. 

Wrang, English wrong. The ety- 
mology of this wonl has been 
much disputed ; but it seems to 
be from wring, to twist, and 
wrung, twisted or distorted from 
the right line. Wrang in Scot- 
tish parlance sometimes signifies 
deranged— out of the right line 
of reason. " He's a' wrong," i.e.. 
he is demented. Wrang-wiie is 
a wrong manner; the oppositr 
of the English right-witc or 
righteous. 

Writer, an attorney. Writer to 
the Signet, a solicitor licensed 
to conduct cases in the superior 
courts. 

Wroul, an ill-formed or diininu- 
live child ; a name originally 
applied to one who was sup- 
posed to have been changed in 
its cradle by malicious fairies ; 
u changeling. Jamicson refers to 
wer-wolf, a man supposed to be 
transformed into a wolf, culled 
by the French a loup-garou, but 
this is evidently not the true 
derivation, which is more pro- 
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bably from the Dutch and Fle- 
mish mil, to exchange. 

Wud-scud, a wild scamper, a 
panic, called by the Americans 
a tlnmprde ; from wud, mad, and 
-•••••/. to run precipitately and in 
confusion. The word Is some- 
times applied to an over-restive 
or over-frolicsome boy or girl, 
whom it is difficult to keep 
quiet. 

Wudspur, a Scottish synonym for 
the English Hottpur, wild, reck- 
less, one who rides in hot haste ; 
from the Flemish voclt, German 
icuth, old English rank and tpur. 
It is difficult to decide which of 
the two words wag the original 
epithet, and whether teood-tpur 
in Scottish parlance was, or was 
not, anterior in usage to the 
Ilotipur of the great poet. 

Tbeie iu ■"> wild gallant among us a', 
Hi» name wu Walty wi' the wudifiur. 
—Berdtr Mimitrthf : Ballad a/ 
Jamil TllftT. 

Wyg to wa'. " A thing," says 
Jamieson, " is said to gang frae 
teyrj to tea', when it is moved 
backwards and forwards from 
the one wall of a house to the 
other." He suggests that vyg 
is but another name for wall, 
and that the phrase signifies 



really " from wall to walL" It 
is more probable that tuyg is but 
a misspelling of the Gaelic uty, 
a corner. 

Wyte. to blame, to reproach 
The etymology is derived by 
Jamieson from the Anglo-Saxon 
tcilan, to know, and the Gothic 
ut'la. to impute. But the root 
of the word is the Flemish 
ryttn, to blame, to reproach. 

Ane don the stealth, and 
Another gets the vyle- 
— Allan Ramsay's Sceti Prmrti. 

Many tr-TfV their wives 
For their a in thriftless lives. 

Idiiu. 

Alas ! that every man has reason 

To vrytl his countrymen wi' treason. 

— Burns : Scelck Drink. 

" Dame ! deem warily ! Ve w&ina wha 
wjrlei yoursel." — Old Prwrri. lA wanting 
to a censorious or tattling woman to beware 
of scandal, test she herself should be scan- 
dalised.) 

This was an English word in 
the time of Chaucer, but has 
long been obsolete oxcept in 
Scotland. 

Wyter, one who blames ; an 

accuser. 

Wyteworthy, blamcablc, blame- 
worthy. 
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Yald. sprightly, active, nimble, 
alert ; yald-cutcd (erroneously 
spelled yaul-eutcd in Jamieson), 
nimble-footed ; from yald, nim- 
ble, and cute, an ankle. 

Heing yald Ant! *tout, he whecl'd about. 
And clove his head in twain. 

—Hogg's Mountain Bant. 

Yammer, jraumer, to lament, to 
complain ; from the Flemish 
jammer, lamentation ; jammern, 
to complain or lament ; jammer- 
vcll, lamentable. 

Fnrewcel to the bodies that yammer ind 
mourn. 

— Herd's Collection 0/ Scottish Songs, 

Hide ye Vit. 
We winna. shauna, yaumerin yiro 
Though Fortune* freak* we dree. 

—Whittle Binkie. 

In Lancashire and the North 
of England yammer is used in 
another sense, that of yearning 
or desiring ardently. 

I yammer'd to hear now how thing* 

turned out. 
—Tim Bobbin : Lancashire Dialect. 
And the worm yautnttrs for us in the 

ground. 

-Wauch's Lancashire Songs. 

Yankee, an inhabitant of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, the six New England 
States of the American Union. 
The etymology of the Scottish 



word has not been ascertained. 
Jank (pronounced .v<irut) in Dutch 
ond Flemish, signifies to cry out 
lustily, and jumjer, in German, 
is a young man. the English 
younkcr ; but neither of these 
words can account for yaniic, 
either in the Scottish or Ameri- 
can sense. Danish and Swedish 
afford no clue. In provincial 
English, yanki are a species of 
leather gaiters worn by agricul- 
tural labourers, which, accord- 
ing to Halliwell, were once called 
" Ilow Yankies." But this can- 
not be accepted as the origin, 
unless on the supposition that 
at the time of the emigration of 
the first colonists to America, the 
term signified not only leather 
gaitcrs,but those who wore them. 
This epithet is often erroneously 
applied in England to all Ame- 
ricans, though it is repudiated 
by the people of the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. 
It is supposed to bo a mispro- 
nunciation of Enylinh by the 
aboriginal Indian tribes, on the 
first colonisation of the Conti- 
nent. Much controversy has 
arisen on the subject, which 
still remains undecided. No 
one, however, has hitherto re- 
marked that the Scottish verna- 
cular supplies the words yank, 
yanking, which signify a smart 
T 
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stroke ; yanlxr, an incessant 
-I .. .. I. . - r . and also a great false- 
hood ; yanliing, active, pushing, 
speculative, enterprising. It is 
not insisted that t In- is the cor- 
rect etymology, but if it be only a 
coincidence it merits considera- 
tion. No true New Englander 
would dissent from it for any 
other than philological reasons, 
in which it is certainly vulner- 
able, though on moral grounds 
it is all but unassailable. 

Yap. yappish, sometimes written 
yaup, hungry, eager, brisk co- 
vetous. 

Right yaf she yoked to the ready featt, 
And. lay and ate a full half-hour at least. 

— Ross's Hetenore. 

This word is probably derived 
from the Gaelic 706 or gob, the 
mouth — whence by extension of 
meaning, an open mouth, crav- 
ing to be filled. The English 
wonl gape, to yawn, or open 
the month wide, is from the 
same root The eminent trage- 
dian, Philip Kemble, always 
pronouncd gape as gattp, not 
gaipe, and the late W. C. Mac- 
ready followed his example. 
Jamieson travels very far north 
to And the derivation in the Ice- 
landic gypa, vorax. 

Although her wane wu loom and the 
grown yaf. 

— Ross's Hetenore. 

Though roirns may pu' when yaf or 
drouthy 

A oeep or bean to taste their mouthy 

Out a' the necpt and a' the beans, 
The hips, the haws, the slaes, the geens. 



That e'er were pu'd by hungry weans 

Could ne'er be missed, 
By lairds like you, wi' ample meant 
In bank and kisL 
— James Ballantink : To Ike Laird 
0/ Blackford Hill. 
Nnw hell'i black table-cloth was spread. 
The infernal grace was duly said ; 
Yaf stood the hungry fiends a* owre it, 
Their grim jaws aching to devour it. 
—Jacobite Songs and Ballads : Cuml-er. 

lama"! Descent into Hill. 
At that moment yaf as ever. — Soclti 
AmbrosianiC. 

Yare, a word still used by sailors, 
but obsolete in literature, signi- 
fying ready, alert, heedful, or 
in a state of readiness ; used 
by Shakspenre and the writers 
of his time. 

Our ship is tight and yare. 

— Temfest, act v. scene 1. 
If you have occasion to use me for your 
own turn, you shall find me yare.— Mea- 
sure /or Measure, act iv. scene •. 

Be yare in thy preparations, for thy 
assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly.— 
:- iia m . : Tmelflk 

Nares derives it from the Saxon 
gearve, paratus ; but the real 
root seems to be the Celtic aire, 
beed, attention, alertness, readi- 
ness for action or duty ; as in 
the modem Gaelic phrase. 
"Thoir an aire," pay attention, 
be on the alert ; be yore / allied 
to the French gore I and the 
English Ixicorc I 

Yark. to smite suddenly, forcibly, 
and aimlessly ; possibly a cor- 
ruption at jtrk. 

He swat an' yarkit wi' his hammer. 
The sparks Dew frae the steel like 
glamour. 
— BaATTia : John »' Arnka. 
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Yatter (a corruption of the Eng- 
lish ehatltr), to talk idly and 
incessantly ; also, to complain 
querulously, and without reason. 
" She's a weary yatter," ue., she's 
a tedious and wearisome gossip. 
Yatter also signifies a confused 
mass or heap, and is synonymous 
with halter, (See ante, p. 841.) 

Yaud or "far yaud!" an inter- 
jection or call by a shepherd to 
bis dog, to direct his attention 
to sheep that have strayed, and 
that are fur in the distance. 
Yaud, in this sense, as cited by 
Jamieson, seems to be a mis- 
pronunciation or misprint of 
yimt I or yonder. 

Yeld, or yell, barren, unfruit- 
ful. In Galloway, according to 
Jamieson, yald signifies nig- 
gardly. The etymology U un- 
certain, though supposed to be 
a corruption of yeld, to castrate, 
to render unproductive. 

A ytlti wit flinty or barren soil. A cow, 
although with calf, is said to gang ytld 
when the milk dries op. A ytld nurse 
is a dry nurse. Applied metaphorically 
to broth without flesh meat in it (soupe- 
maigrc). — J amihaon. 

A ytld sow was never good lo grices 
\i.t., a barren sow was never good to little 
pig*, or, a barren stepmother to the chil- 
dren of her husband by a previous wife,] — 
Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverit. 

Thence country wives, in toil and pain, 
May plunge and plunge the kim in vain, 
For oh, your yellow treasure's ta'en 

By witching skill, 
And dawtit, Iwal.pint Hawkie's gaen 

At yilli the bull. 
— Bu*ns : Addrtst It tie Dtil. 



Yerlt. a smart blow ; ycrkcr, a very 
smart and knock down blow ; 
supposed to bo a corruption of 
jerk, with which, however, it is 
not synonymous. 

There's news, news, gallant news. 
There's gallant news o' tartan trews, 

An' red Clanranald's men, Joe ; 
There has been blinking on the bent, 

An' flashing on the fell, Joe, 
The redcoat spark* hae got the jtrks. 

But carle daurna tell, Joe. 
—Jacobite Rtlics : ClunnnaUi Mm 

Yestreen, last night, or yettenlny 
evening. Ytttrr, both in Eng- 
lish and Scotch, was used as 
a prefix to signify time past ; 
as yetter • year, ytiter- month, 
,i/e»ter-week ; but in English its 
use has in modern times been 
restricted to day and night ; 
and, by a strange surplusage 
of words, to yesterday night 
instead of ycsler night, and 
yesterday morning instead of 
yeiter morn. In Scotland, its 
use is more extended, and 
yettcrcen or yettreen, yuternoon, 
yesternight, are employed alike 
in poetic style and in every- 
day conversation. The word is 
from the Gorman gestern {g pro- 
nounced as y) and the Flemish 
gistern. 

I saw the new moon late ytitrern, 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm. 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm. 

—Sir Patbick Spbws: Border 
Minstrelsy. 
I gaed a waefu' gate yestreen, 
A gate 1 fear I'll sairly rue, 
I gal my death frae twa sweel e'en, 
Twa sparklin' e'en o bonnic blue. 

— BUKNS 
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The derivation of the Teutonic 
gettern and gittern is probably 
from the Gaelic aoida, aged or 
old ; so that yettrrday, in con- 
tradiction to IhU day, or the 
new day, would signify the old 
day. the day that is past. Latin 
heilrrnui. 

Yethar, a willow-wythe ; also, a 
Wow with a switch ; probably a 
corruption of aytlier, a stroke 
with a wythe. 

Yevey, greedy, voracious, clamor- 
ous for food. Of doubtful ety- 
mology, though possibly from 
the Gaelic eibli (iv), to clamour. 

Yill, ale or beer. 

A cogie o* yill 

Anil a pickle oatmeal, 
An' a dainty wee drappic o' whisky — 

An' hey for the cogie, 

An' hey for the yill. 
Gin ye Meer a' Uiegither, they'll do unco 
weel. 

— A Cofit o Yill, 1787. 

Yird-fast or earth-fast, a stone 
well sunken in the earth, or a 
tree fast rootcil in the ground. 

The axe he bean it hacks and tears, 
Tis formed of an earth-fast flint ; 
No armour of knight, though ever so wight. 
Can bear its deadly dint. 

—Mimt'ttsy of tht Scottish BarJ/r : 
Levukx - TU C*t,<tt o/A'eeldar. 
A yird-fast or insulated stone, enclosed 
in a bed of earth, is supposed lu puuea 
peculiar propenic*. Its blow is reckoned 
uncommonly severe.— Sl» Was. rut Siorr. 

Yin-, the growl of a dog, English 
ijiiTT. Gurl, growl ; gem, to 
grin or eaarl with ill-nature or 
anger. 



Yoak, to look, to look at ; pos- 
sibly from the German aug, the 
Flemish oog. the Latin oculut, 
the eye ; the English ogle, to 
look at. 

VoaA your orlitch [horloge]. Look at 
your watch (or clock).— Jameson. 

Yon. The use of yon, and thon, in 
the sense of thai, is much more 
common in Scotland than in 
England ; an in the phrase, 
"Do ye ken yon manf" do 
you know that man. It is also 
used for yonder ; as, yon hill, 
for yonder hill. It is sometimes 
pronounced and written 'Aon j 
as in the following anecdote of 
a wilful child, narrated by Dean 
Kamsuy :— 

When he found every one getting soup 
and himself omitted, he demanded soup, 
and said, " If I dinna get it, I'll tell them." 
Soup was given him. At last, when it 
came 10 wine, his mother stood firm and 
positively refused. He then became more 
vociferous than ever about telling them . 
and as he was again refused, he again de- 
clared. " Now, I'll tell th.tn" and roared 
out, " Ma new breeks were made out o' 
the auld curtains! " 

Yorlin. n small bird, more com- 
monly known in England as the 
" yellow hammer." Scottishand 
English boys have a traditional 
prejudice against this bird, for 
some imaginary reason, or no 
reason ut oil. It sometimes 
reads in the old rhyme: — 

Yellow, yellow yorlinf, 
You are the devil's darling. 

Yorne, prepared, mode ready ; 
part participle of yore ready, 
or to make ready. 
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To NoTTOwoy, 10 Norroway. 

To Norroway o'er the faern, 
The king'* daughter o' Norroway, 

Tis we maun bring her hame ; 
Ye'll eat and drink, my merry men a', 

An' see ye be weel yorne. 
For blaw it weet, or blaw it sleet, 

Our gudc ship sail* the morn. 

Mr. Robert Chaml>ers, in his 
Collection of Scots BalliKls. 
1S29, prints thornt instead of 
yorne, without note or comment, 
or apparent knowledge of the 
unmeaning word. 

Youk or yeuk, to itch ; yowky, 
itchy. From the Teutonic 
juckrn, pronounced yucken. 

Your neck'* yovkin' for a St. Johnstone 
ribbon. — Allan Ramsay's Ml Pni- 

(A tannt, implying that a man's 
career and character is such as 
to merit hanging, and that he 
is nearly ready for it. St. 
Johnstone, now Perth, was the 
assize city. A ribbon signified 
the rope.) 

How daddie Burke the plea wascookin', 
If Warren Hastings' neck vtzsytukin 
— BURN* : To a Grntlemam wko Pro- 
miird him a A'ru-sfa/er. 

*I*hy auld darned elbow yruki with joy. 
— Burns: To Colontl di Pryilrr. 

A parishioner in rii Ayrshire village, 
meeting the minister, who had just returned 
after long absence on account of ill health, 
congratulated him on his convalescence, 
and added, anticipatory of the pleasure he 
would have in hearing him preach again — 
" Eh, sir ! I'm unco .rsu-.tiV to hear a blaud 
o' your gab." — Dkan Ramsay. 

Youllie. a name formerly given to 
the police in Edinburgh by idle 
boys or bad characters. " A 



lowterm," says Jamieson, "pro- 
bably formed from the yowling 
or calling out." Was it not 
rather formed from the Gaelic 
ttaltach, proud, haughty, arro- 
gant, and given to the police 
derisively by the blackguards 
of the streets when, as they 
thought, they were interfered 
with unnecessarily, or ordered 
to movo on f Or it may be from 
yoly, the French jo'i, pretty or 
handsome, used contemptuous- 
ly, as in the phrase, "my fine 
fellow." 

Yowe. a ewe, a female sheep, a 
lamb; yowie, a eye lamb. 

Ca' the JtNMM to the knowes (hills), 
Ca' them where the heather grows, 
Ca' them where the burnie rowes, 
My bonnie dearie. 

—Burns. 
An' neist my yjwil, silly thing, 
Gude keep her frae a tether string. 

— Burns: Pour Maitit. 

Yowf. to strike hord and sud- 
denly, as the ball is struck al 
the favourite Scottish game of 
golf. The common pronuncia- 
tion of golf is yowf, anil yowf is 
probably, as Jamieson alleges, a 
corruption of that word. 

But had we met wi' Cumberland 
On Athol's braes or yonder strand. 
The blood o' a' his savage band 

Had dyed the German Sea, man. 
An' cousin Geordie up the gate 
We wad hae y<ru>f d frae Charlie's scat, 
And sent him hame to bide in slate, 

In's native Germanic, man. 
—Jacebitt Minstrtlsy . Bauldii Trmvm' 
Lament far Culiodtm. 

Yowff, to bark in a suppressed or 
feeble manner ; said of a dog 
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who is not very earnest in his 
displeasure. 

Yc puir creature you ! * hat needs ye 
yt*w/F when the big dog barks 1— Laird of 

Yowl, to howl, or whine as a dog ; 
*otneli mes written govt ; from 
the Gaelic gud, or gul, to la- 
ment. 

\nd darkness corcrcd a' the ha'. 

Where they sal at their meat, 
The gray dogs yowling left their food, 
And crept to Henries feel. 
— Border Minstrelsy : King Henry. 

Yule. lUl was n Druirlical fes- 
tival in lionuar of the snn, cele- 
brated at the winter solstice, in 
ages long anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. 

Yvie, about the etymology of 
which there has been much con- 
troversy, was probably named in 
honour of the sun — the source 
of all heat and life upon this 
globe ; from ude, all, the whole, 
whence, by extension of mean- 
ing, the whole year, ending at 
what we now call Christmas, 
and which in early times signi- 
fied completion, the full tum 
of the wheel of the year. The 
Gaelic cuidkil, a wheel, has also 



been suggested as the true root 
of the word ; while iul, guidance, 
knowledge, has found favour 
with other etymologists, because 
on that day the assembled 
Druids, in their groves or in 
their stone circles, laid down 
rules for the guidance of the 
people during the coming year. 
Iul oidche, or the guide of night, 
was a narne applied by Ossian 
to the Polar star. The French 
nod, and old English no**//, 
names for Christmas or Tide. 
are from the Gaelic ruiomA. 
holy, and li. a day. Jamieson, 
in citing the northern appella- 
tion for Odin as iul-fndcr, is in 
error in translating it as the 
father of Yule, or Christmas, in- 
stead of " All-Father," or father 
of all, which was on epithet 
applied to the sun as the Father 
of Light and Life, 

Langer lost* year than juVIr.— Au-an 

Ramsay's Scott Proverbs, 

Duncan Gray cam' here lo woo 

On blythc yule night when we were fu*. 

— Burns : Duncan Gray. 

Yum, coagulate, chum, curdle. 

And syne he set the milk ower !>et. 
And sorrow a spark of it wad ymrne. 
— The Wife o/ Anchtermuility. 



LOST SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH 
PRETERITES. 

A litino language is like a living man. It has its tender 
infancy ; its passionate youth ; its careful maturity ; its gra- 
dual, though it may be imperceptible, decay ; and, finally, its 
death. After death comes ajiotheoKis, if it has been worthy 
of such honour— or burial in the books, which, like the re- 
mains or memorials of ancient heroes, become the sacred 
treasures of newer ages. All languages pass through these 
epochs in their career. Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin are fami- 
liar examples of the death and sanctity of great and mighty 
tongues, that were once living powers to 6way the passions 
and guide the reason of men. In their ashes even yet live 
the wonted fires that scholars love to rekindle. The languages 
of modern Europe that have sprung directly from the Latin 
may all be said to have passed their infancy and youth, and 
to have reached maturity, if not old age. The Celtic or Keltic 
languages — all sprung from an ancient Oriental root, anil 
which includo Gaelic, often called Erse or Irish, Manx, Welsh, 
and Breton — appear to be in the last stage of vitality, destined 
to disappear, at no very remote period, into the books, which 
will preserve their memory. Were it not for Victor Hugo, 
and some recent borrowings from the English, and the coin- 
age of Ergot or Slang, it might be said that French had 
reused to expand, and had become stereotyped into a form no 
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longer to be modified. Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian hold 
their own ; and that is all that can be said of them. German, 
and the languages sprung from the same root and stem, con- 
tain within themselves such immense resources, and are so 
continually evolving out of their rich internal resources such 
new compounds, if not such new words, as to free them from 
that reproach of stagnation which may not unjustly be applied 
to the other great tongues which we have enumerated. But 
English — which, taken all in all, may be considered by far 
the richest, though not the most beautiful or the most son- 
orous, of all the languages spoken in our day — is yet in its 
vigorous prime, and, though it may be accused of vulgar cor- 
ruptions and perversions, cannot be accused of exhibiting any 
symptoms of decay. It is doubtful whether it has yet reached 
the full maturity of its growth, or whether the mighty nations 
now existent in America, or the as mighty nations which are 
destined yet to arise in Australia and New Zealand, will not, 
as time rolls on, and new wants are created, new circumstances 
encountered, and new ideas evolved out of the progress of 
science and civilisation, add many thousands of new words to 
our already copious vocabulary. Other languages are dainty 
in the materials of their increment ; but the English is, like 
man himself, omnivorous. Nothing comes much amiss to its 
hungry palate. All the languages of the earth administer to 
its wants. It borrows, it steals, it assimilates what words it 
pleases from all the points of the compass, and asks no ques- 
tions of them, but that they shall express thoughts and describe 
circumstances more tersely and more accurately than any of 
the old words besides which they are invited to take their 
places. The beautiful dialect of ita Scottish brother has given 
it strong and wholesome food, in the shape of many poetical 
words, which it is not likely to part. with. But if the English 
is thus perpetually growing and gaining, it is at the same time 
perpetually losing. Were it not for the noble translation of 
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the Bible, and for Chaucer, Gower, and the poets of the Eliza- 
bethan age, it would have lost still more than it has of its 
early treasures, and would have been Latinised to an extent 
that would have impaired and emasculated it, by depriving it 
of that sturdy vernacular which is the richest element in its 
blood, and best serves to build up its bone and muscle. If 
few languages now spoken in the world have gained so much 
as the English from the progress of civilisation, it must be 
admitted, at the same time, that few have lost so much, and 
lost it without necessity. It has been said that a good car- 
penter is known as much by the shape as by the quantity of 
his chips ; and the chips that the English tongue has thrown 
off since the days of "Piers Ploughman" to our own, betoken, 
both by quality and by quantity, what a plethora of wealth it 
possesses, and what a very cunning carpenter Time has proved 
in working with such abundant materials. 

It is one of the current assertions which, once started on 
high authority, are very rarely questioned, that the writings 
of Chaucer are a "well of pure English undefiled." Chaucer, 
though so ancient in our eyes, was a neologist in his own day, 
and strove rather to increase the wealth of the written English, 
of which he was so great a master, by the introduction of 
words from the Norman-French, little understood by the bulk 
of the people, though familiar enough to the aristocracy, for 
whom he mainly wrote, than to fix in his pages for ever the 
strong simple words of his native Saxon. The stream of Eng- 
lish in his writings runs pure and cool ; the stream of Norman- 
French runs pure and bright also ; but the two currents that 
he introduced into his song never thoroughly intermingled in 
the language, and at least nine-tenths of the elegant Gallicisms 
which he employed found no favour with successive writers ; 
and few of them have remained, except in the earlier poems 
of Milton. If we really wish to discover the true well of 
English undefiled, where the stream runs clear and unmixed, we 
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must look to the Scottish author of "The King's Quair " and 
to the author of " Piers Ploughman," claimed by Buchanan, 
the tutor of King James the Sixth of Scotland and the first 
of England, to have been a Scotsman, rather than to Chaucer. 
We shall there find a large vocabulary of strong words, such 
as are plain to all men's comprehension at the present day, 
in the Bible as well as in the common speech of the peasantry ; 
and, above all, in that ancient form of the English language 
which is known as the Scottish dialect, and which, in reality, 
is the oldest English now spoken. 

Since the days of " Piers Ploughman," a work invaluable 
to every English and Scottish philologist, the spoken language 
of the peasantry has undergone but few changes as regards 
words, but very many changes as regards terminations and 
inflections. On the other hand, the language of literature 
and polite society has undergone changes so vast that unedu- 
cated fieople are scarcely able to understand the phraseology 
that occurs in the masterpieces of our great authors, or the 
Sunday sermons of their pastors, delivered, as the saying is, 
"above their heads," in words that are rarely or never em- 
ployed in their everyday hearing. Among this class survive 
large numbers of verbs as well as of inflections that ought 
never to have been allowed to drop out of literature, and 
which it only needs the efforts of a few great writers and 
orators to restore to their original favour. 

Among the losses which the modern English and Scottish 
languages have undergone are, first, the loss of the plurals in n 
und in m, and the substitution of the plural in r ; secondly, the 
present particle in and, for which we have substituted the nnsnl 
and disagreeable iwj ; thirdly, the loss of the French negative 
iu; as in uill, for ' I will not ;' noidd, for ' I would not ;' n'am, 
for ' I am not ; ' and of which the sole trace now remaining is 
' willy-nilly ; ' and, fourthly, the substituting of the preterit*- 
in d, as in lovo/ and admiral, for the older and much stronger 
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preterite formed by n change in the vowel sound of the 
infinitive and the present, as in run, ran ; bite, bit ; speak, 
spoke ; take, took ; and many others that still survive. And 
not only has the language lost the strong preterite in a great 
variety of instances where it would have l>een infinitely better 
to have retained it, but it has lost many hundred preterites 
altogether, as well as many whole verbs, which the illiterate 
sometimes use, but which literature for a hundred and fifty 
years has either ignored or despised. Of all the nouns that 
formerly formed their plural in n, as the German or Saxon 
nouns still for the most part do, very few survive — some in 
the Bible, some in poetical composition, some in the common 
conversation of the peasantry, and some, but very few, In 
polite literature. Among them may be mentioned 'oxen,' for 
oxes ; ' kine,' for cows ; ' shoon,' for shoes ; ' hoscn,' for stock- 
ings ; 'een,' for eyes ; ' housen,' for houses ; and the words, Ml 
common to the vernacular as to literature, 'men,' 'women,' 
' brethren,' and ' children.' In America, the word ' sistern ' 
as a companion to brethren, survives in the conventicle and 
the meeting-house. ' Lamben ' and ' thumben,' for ' lambs 
and ' thumbs,' were comparatively euphemistic words ; but 
thumbs and lambs, and every noun which ends with a con- 
sonant in the singular, are syllables which set music, and 
sometimes pronunciation, at defiance. What renders the 
matter worse is, that the * in the French plural, from which 
this perversion of the English language was adopted, is not 
sounded, and that the plural is really marked by the change 
of the definite article, as le champ, lea champs. Thus in bor- 
rowing an unpronounced consonant from the French, in order 
to pronounce it the English have adulterated their language 
with a multitude of sibilationB alien to its spirit and original 
structure. The substitution of ■ for eth as the terminal of 
the present person singular of every verb in the language is 
an aggravation of the eviL If this change had been repudiated 
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by our forefathers, a grace much needed would have been 
retained in the language. 

Gradually, too, the English language has lost the lnrge num- ' 
ber of diminutives which it formerly possessed, and which are 
still common in the Scottish language and its dialects. The 
English diminutives in ordinary use in the nursery are many, 
but are chiefly employed in the pet names of children, as 
' Willie,' for little William ; ' Annie,' for little Ann ; and so 
forth. The diminutives belonging to literature are few, and if 
we write ' darling, 1 for little dear ; 1 lordling,' for a small lord ; 
' raannikin,' for a very small man ; and such words as 1 gos- 
ling,' 'duckling,' 'kitten,' we have pretty nearly exhausted 
the list. But formerly almost every monosyllabic noun had 
its lawful diminutive, as it has to this day in the Scottish 
dialect, where such words as ' housie,' ' wifie,' ' birdie,' ' doggie,' 
' bairnie,' ' mannie,' ' bookie,' ' lassie,' ' lammie,' and hundreds 
of others, are constantly employed. Every Scotsman under- 
stands the phrase "a bonnie wee lastiekie," in which there are 
no less than three diminutives piled one upon the other, to 
increase the tenderness of an expression which ceased to be 
English four hundred years ago. 

Among other losses of the English from which the Scottish 
language has not suffered to the same extent are the plural in 
m of the present tenses of all the verbs. We loven and we 
smilere would serve many rhymical needs, and administer to 
many poetic elegancies that the modern forms in English do 
not supply. 

"The persons plural," observes Ben Jonson, a Scotsman, in 
his " English Grammar " — a work by no means so well known 
as his poetry — " keep the termination of the first person sin- 
gular. In former times, till about the reign of King Henry 
VIII., they were wont to be formed by adding en ; thus, 
' loven,' ' sayen,' 1 complainen.' But now (whatsoever is the 
cause) it bath grown quite out of use. Albeit (to tell you my 
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opinion) I am persuaded that the lock thereof, well considered, 
will be found a great blemish to our tongue." 

But of all the losses which the language has sustained, not 
alone for poetry, but for oratory, that of many useful verbs, 
some of which are still existing in Scottish parlance, and 
of the ancient preterites and post participles of many old verbs 
of which the infinitives and present tenses still hold their 
places, is the most to be deplored. This loss began early ; 
and that the process is still in operation in the present day, 
is manifest from the fact that many preterites written in 
the best books and spoken in the best society forty years ago, 
are dropping out of use before our eyes. We constantly find 
hid for hade — ' he bide me now ; 1 'he bid me yesterday ; ' dare 
for durst — ' I told him I dare not do it ; ' need for needed — ' it 
was clear to me a year ago that he need not perform his pro- 
mise ; eat for ate or etl — " he eat his dinner ; ' bet for betted — 
'he bet me a thousand to one.' The verbs to let, to cast, and 
to put, seem to have enjoyed no preterite during the last two 
hundred years in England, though in Scottish literature, both 
of the past and the present, their preterites are as common 
as their infinitives and present tenses. Must, in^ English, is 
equally devoid of the infinitive, the preterite, and the future ; 
while can has a preterite, but neither infinitive nor future. 
For what reasons these and similar losses have occurred in 
English, it might be interesting to inquire, though it might 
possibly lead us into metaphysical mazes were we to ask why 
an Englishman who may say 1 1 can ' and ' I could,' must not 
say ' I will can,' but must resort to the periphrase of ' I will 
be able,' to express power in futurity ; or why the sense of 
present duty and obligation implied in the words ' I must,' 
cannot be expressed by the same verb if the duty be bygone or 
future, as ' I musted,' or ' I will must,' but have to be translated, 
as it were, into ' I was obliged,' or 'I will be obliged,' to do 
such and such a thing hereafter. These, however, are losses, 



whaxerer may be their occult oases, which can never again be 
■applied, and which at oar time of day it u useless to lament. 

The lam which most immediately affects tie poetical power 
of modem English is that of the many preterites sad past 
participles of ancient Terhs that are Mill in use, and of many 
good verbs in ail their tenses which without reason hare been 
W l for vernacular ate to Scotland, and hare not been admitted 
to the honours of literature, except in the poems of Robert 
Itani* and the norels of .Sir Walter Scott. These p ie teiil e a 
ought not to be lost — they are not dead but sleeping— and 
only need the fostering care of two or three writers and 
speakers of penius and influence to be revived. They formed 
the lone and pith of the language of oar forefathers, and the 
beauty and strength of the Bible in many of its noblest 
paM&gea, and particularly commend themselves to us in 
Hhaksponre, and other Scottish writers. 

Axe, to inquire. This was the original and is the legitimate 
form of the verb now written and pronounced auk, and it is 
not only to be heard in colloquial use all over the British Isles, 
but to bo found in our earliest writers, with the inflexions 

<irml and axeii. 

T.dtj with beavr harte 
Arrd alter Thrifte. 

— VUion <•/ Pirn Ploughman. 

If he azt a fish. 

— WlcKum's Translation of IAf Biblt. 
A xt nut why. 

— Of ACCCB : The Wlter'i TaU. 

For the purposes of lyrical poetry and musical composition, 
tho past participle of this verb, if reintroduced into literature, 
would be a vast improvement upon the harsh sound ask&l, 
which no vocalist can pronounce without a painful gasp. 

Bako, boko. bulk, beak, boken, to bake. Both the pre- 
terite and the past participle of this verb are lost to litera- 
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ture, though they survive in the rural dialects of Scotland 
and the north of England. The language possesses but few 
trochaic rhymes, and in this respect btiken might do good 
service to many a poet at his wits' end for a rhyme to 
' broken ' and ' token.' 

They never beui- a good cake, but 

May bake a bad one. 

—Allan Kausav's Scott Proverb*. 

Beat, beaten. "The preterite of this verb," says Walker, 
in his " Pronouncing Dictionary," " is uniformly pronounced 
by the English like the present tense." " I think," says Dr. 
Johnson to Horne Tooke, in one of the imaginary conversations 
of Savage Landor, " that I have somewhere seen the preterite 
bate." "I am afraid," replied Tooke, "of reminding you 
where you probably met with the word. The Irishman in 
Fielding's 'Tom Jones' says 'he bate me.'" Johnson replied. 
" that he would not hesitate to employ the word in grave 
composition ; " and Tooke acquiesced in the decision, justify- 
ing it by a statement of the fact, which, however, he did not 
prove, " that authors much richer both in thought and ex- 
pression than any now living or recently deceased have done 
so." Children, who often make preterites of their own, in 
this respect acting unconsciously upon the analogies of the 
language, often say belt for did beat. And the children, it would 
appear, are correct, if the following from " Piers Ploughman " 
be considered good English : — 

He laid on me with rage 

And bitte me under the ear ; 

He buffeted me so about the moutbe 

That out my teeth he ottte. 

In Ross's " Helenore " — a perfect storehouse of Scottish words 
current in Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, the M earns, and 
the north-east of Scotland — we 6nd, — 

Baith their hearts 4«u wi' the common stound, 
And had noc pain, but pleasure in the wound. 
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This preterite might well be revived ; it is sadly wanted, as 
witness the following passage from Mr. Disraeli's " Vivian 
(!rey " ; " Never was she so animated ; never had she boasted 
thut her pulse bent more melodious music, or her lively blood 
danced a more healthful measure." If 'danced ' (a preterite), 
why not bell, as " Piers Ploughman " has it 1 The following 
recent example of the present for the past participle beaten, 
is wholly unjustifiable : — 

They wore stoned, and the horse in their vehicle beat severely. — 
Temple liar Magazine, March 1869. 

Betide, betid, from tide, to happen. The preterite is lost. 
It occurs both in " Piers Ploughman " and in Chaucer : 

Thee should never have tidde so fair a grace. 

— Canterbury Talet. 

Bid, and its derivative forbid. The ancient preterite and 
past participle of this verb were bade and bidden, forbade 
and forbidden. Both of these inflections are threatened with 
extinction ; — for what offence it is impossible to surmise. 
Shakupeare says — 

The very moment t hat he bade me do it. 

That our modern writers do not follow the example of Shak- 
speare, and conform to the rules of good English, may appear 
from the following examples : — 

The competition is so sharp and general that the leader of to-day can 
never be sure that he will not be uutlnd to-morrow. — Quarterly tmn. 
April 1868. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has finally btd farewell to Philadelphia — Timet, 
March 4. 1868. 

Uncertain even at that epoch (1 864) of Austria's fidelity, Prussia bid 
high for German leadership. — Timet, April 9, 1868. 

He called his servants and bid them procure firearms. — Timet, letter 
from Dublin, March a, 1868, 

James the First, besides writing a book against tobacco, forbid its M 
by severe penalties.— Tobaceo, by D. Kmc, M.D. 
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Blend, blent, to mingle. The preterite of this verb pro- 
perly preserved by the poets, but seems to have entirely given 
way in prose and in ordinary speech to ' blended.' Any 
reason for the change it is impossible to discover; for if it be 
correct to say ' blended,' it would be equally correct to say 
' spended,' ' lended,' or ' rended ' This form of the preterite in 
the verb ' to mend ' has properly been superseded by 1 mended,' 
in order to avoid the confusion that would be caused in the 
use of the verb ' to mean,' which has its proper preterite in 
'meant.' Byron uses blent with fine effect in his noble lines 
on " The Battle of Waterloo : "— 

Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent. 

Blln, to cease, to stop ; Man, ceased, stopped. 

And so lie did or that they went atwin. 
Till he bad turned hiiii he could not Win. 

— Chaccih : Tlie Chanonct Ycman't Talr. 

Her tears did never Win. 

— NaUES : Romeui and Julittta. 
One while then the page he went, 

Another while he ranne, 
Till he'd o'urtaken King Estinere, 
1 win he never Uanne. 

— Pkbut's BtUpm: Kiwj Eilmere. 

Bren or brend, brent or brand, to burn. This verb is lost, 
though it might well have been retained in the language. 
"A brand plucked from the burning," and bran new, or brant 
new, new as a coin newly issued from the fires of the mint, are 
almost its sole remnants : — 

Bring in better wood, 
And blow it till it brend. 

— Pier I Ploughman. 

Brest, brast. to burst. 

Have thou my truth, till that mine herte brat. 

— C'HACCBB : The PrankUin't Tale. 

V 
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The mayor smote Cloudcslcc with hi* bill. 
Hit buckler be bmt in two. 

—MimtnUg of the Scott ith Border: Adam Brtl, Ogn 
of the dough, and Willum of CloudetUe. 

Bosk, busked, to adorn, to dress, to moke ready; from the 
Gaelic bu»g, to dress ; buttjadh, a head-dress, on ornament. 

Buik ye, my merry men all. 
And John shall go with me. 

— Pkbct's /;.'.•/ -■ Robin Hood and Guj 

of Oiiborne. 

The king's bowmen buileil them blythe. 

—Adam Veil, Clym of the Clough, and William of 
CloudeJ.ee. 

The noble baron whet his courage hot, 
And butted him boldly to the dreadful light. 

— Fairfax : Truncation of Taw. 

Buik ye, buik ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride. 

Hamilton : Braa o' Yarrow. 

A bonnie bride is soon buikit. — Allan Kamsat's SeoU Proverbt. 

Cast, to throw. This verb in English has lost its preterite 
600ft, and its past participle, ccutrn. Both survive in Scotland 
and the North of England. 

They coat keviln them amang 
Whu should to the greenwood gang. 

— Minilrelty of Uu ScottUh Border. 

Burns employs the preterite in " The Death and Dying Words 

of Poor Mailie " :— 

As Mailic and her lamb thegithor. 
Were ae day nibbling on the tetber, 
Upon her cloot she eooit a hitch. 

And again in his immortal song of " Duncan Gray " : — 

Moggie eoott her head fu' high. 
Looked asklcnt and nnoo skcigh, 
Oart poor Duncan stand abeigh. 
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In the Scottish dialect 1 to cast out ' means ' to fall out,' 
' to disagree ; * and the phrase " they have oaten out " is of 
constant occurrence. 

Chirm, charm, charm, to sound like the murmur or sound 
of a multiplicity of birds. Mr. Ilalliwell, in his "Archaic 
Dictionary," defines the word to mean the melancholy under- 
tone of a bird previous to a storm. Nares, in his Glossary, 
has dtarre, to make a confused noise, a word current in some 
parts of England. The word is common in Scotland, though 
utmost obsolete in the South. 

Small birds with chiming and with cheeping changed their song. 

— Gawc Douglas's />..,....' ,/,•..« of the Jineid. 

At last the kindly sky began to clear, 
The birds to chirm, and daylight to appear. 

— Ross's JlcUnore. 

Milton makes Eve speak of the "charm of earliest birds," a 
phrase which has been misinterpreted to mean the charming 
(in the modern sense) song of the birds, while it really means 
chirm (in the old English and modern Scottish sense), the con- 
fused and intermingled song of all the morning birds. 

Olead or clede. clad, to clothe. The preterite and post 
participle remain in poetical use as well as in dignified prose, 
while the infinitive and the present and future tenses have 
been superseded by the much harsher word ' clothe.' 

Clem, clam, clammed, to perish of hunger, to starve. ' To 
starve ' originally meant ' to die,' as we still say of a person 
that he is "starving with cold." The word has lately come 
to signify " to die for want of food," and has produced a very 
ugly and incorrect hybrid in the word 1 starvation,' said to 
have been first used by Mr. Dundas, the first Lord Melville, 
who, as Horace Walpole informs us, received afterwards the 
nickname of " Starvation Dundas," The word at the time was 
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supposed to be an Americanism. It has unfortunately fixed 
itself into our literature -. but the original and much better 
word clem and its derivatives still hold their ground in Lanca- 
shire and the North of England. The word clem does not occur 
in Shakspeare, but both Ben Jonson and Massinger use it. 

Hard U the choice when the valiant must eat their anna or elm. 

— Bkn Jokbom : Erery Man out of Ml Humour. 

I canna eat stones and turfs. What ! will he dem me and my fol- 
lowers ? Ask him. will he clem me 1— Bk.i Jonson : The Poetatter. 

My entrails were clammed with a per[)etuiil fast.— Massinckh : The 
Human Actor. 

" Let us all clem," said a speaker at a public meeting at 
Manchester, during the American civil war, " rather than help 
the cause of slavery." " I would rather clem than go to the 
workhouse," is still a common and honourable expression in 
Lancashire. 

Clepe, clept, yclept, to call, to name. The past participle 
of this verb remains for the use of bad writers, and sometimes 
of good writers who compose mock heroics. 

The compaignie of comfort. 

Men cleped it some tyme. 

— Pieri Ploughman. 
I'eradvent ure in thilk large book 
Which that men clepe the heaven ywritten was 
With stars. 

— Chaccbb : The Man of Lawei Tale. 

They clepe us drunkards. 

— Shakrpbare: llamlel. 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are cleped 
Ail by the name of dogs. 

— Shakbpeabb : Macbeth. 

Mr. 1 1 :i 11 i wi'll, in his " Archaic Dictionary," says that the 
word is still used by boys at play in the eastern counties, who 
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clepe or call the sides at a game. Many newspaper writers at 
the present day, at a loss for a word for ' calling' or ' naming' an 
inanimate object, talk of the ' christening ' of a church, a street, 
a battle, or any inanimate object. An example occurs in an 
editorial article of the Time*, on the removing of the grating 
from the ladies' gallery in the House of Commons — " ' the 
grate question,' as Mr. Lowe christened it." In this and other 
instances the old word clepe, in default of 'call' or 'name,' 
would be an improvement, if it were possible to revive it. 

Clip, clap, clippe, to embrace, to fondle. Before the Eng- 
lish language borrowed from the French the word 'embrace,' 
from t'lnbranser, to clasp in the arms, this verb was in constant 
use. It occurs in "Piers Ploughman," and in Chaucer, and 
had not fallen out of fashion or favour in the days of Shak- 
upeare : — 

Clippe we in covenant, and each of us clippe other. 

— Picrt Ploiujhman. 

He kissctb her and clipjieth her full oft. 

— Chacoer : The AlercliaiU't Tide. 
Worse than Tantalus is her annoy, 
To dip Elysium and yet lack her joy. 

— Shakspeahe : Venui and Adon'u. 

Then embraces his son. and then ngain he worries his daughter with 
clipping her. — Shaespkare: Winter's TaU. 

Oh let me clip ye in arms as round as when I woo'd 1 

— SbakspbaBE : Corivlanu*. 
The lusty vine, not jealous of the ivy, 
Because she clipi the elm. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The preterite, once common, survives to this day in the 
form of an infinitive and of a noun, but in both too offensive 
to modesty to be further mentioned. 

Clout, clouted, to mend, to put a patch upon, from the 
Gaelic clud. The verb survives in Scotland, but ha« perished 
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out of modern English literature, although Shakspeaxe trad 

it:— 

I thought he slept. and pot 

Jit dmud brogue* from off mr feet, whose rndcneat 

Answered mt eteps too loud. 

— OpOtim. 

Most •ent^nces of one meaning dottrd op together. — Roger Asceim. 
Clout the sold, the new are dear. My joe Janet. 

— ta> 

Conne or can, to be able. Neither the infinitive nor the 
past participle of this verb seems to have been used since the 
days of Chaucer, who says, " I shall not eonne answer," •>., I 
shall not 1« able to answer ; and in the " Romance of the 
Rose " has "Thou shalt never conn? knowen." 

Crine, crone, crnnken, to shrivel from heat, frost, or sickness. 
This verb, with all its declensions, has perished, and only 
survives in its diminutive, to crinkle. In this last form it is 
rather of the middle ages than of our own. See the ballad 

of the " Boy and the Mantle " in Percy's " Reliques." 

Cut. This verb never appears to have had a preterite, 
though a past participle ylcitl or ykult is cited in Herbert 
('oleridge's vocabulary of the "Oldest Words in the English 
language." Whence or when the word was introduced into 
English no lexicographer has ever yet been able to determine. 
It is neither derived from the Teutonic, the French, the 
Greek, nor the Latin, and is therefore, by the exhaustive pro- 
cess, supposed by the most recent compilers of dictionaries to 
have been borrowed from the Gaelic cut, to make short . and 
such phrases as ruf/ie-pipe, cu/fto-sark, and cuttie-stool, nil 
implying shortness and curtailment. A near approach to 
it occurs in the French couteau, a knife or instrument to cut 
with ; in the Italian eoltello ; and in the English and Scottish 
coulter, the ploughshare, or knife of the plough. It may be 
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that the original word was kit, whence ykitt, cited by Mr. 
Coleridge, and that it formed its preterite by eat and cut. 
Some little support for this idea may be found in the word eat 
as applied in 1 ea/-o'-nine-tails,' a weapon that cuts pretty 
severely ; and in kit-eat, as npplied to portraits that are not 
exactly full-length, but cut to three-quarters length, as thoso 
painted for the celebrated " Kit-Kat Club." 

Daff, daft, to make a fool of, to play the fool. Daffc in 
Chaucer signifies a fool ; and in the Scottish and North 
English dialect a daft man signifies either a lunatic, or one 
who has been befooled Daffimj signifies foolish fun or merri- 
ment. In the scene between Leonato and Claudio in " Much 
Ado about Nothing,*' when Claudio declines to fight the old 
man, and says, — 

Away I away 1 I will not have to do with you. 

Leonato replies, — 

Canst thou 80 daff me I Thou hast killed my child. 

Both Mr. Charles Knight and Mr. Howard Staunton, follow- 
ing in the track of other Shnkspearean editors, explain daff 
in this passage to mean ' doff,' or ' put off.' The tine meaning 
is to ' befool,' as the word is used in Chaucer. When, else- 
where, Shakspeare says of Prince Henry, — 

Thou madcap Prince of Walcn, that doffed the world aside. 

the meaning of the word is tho same. The 'madcap' did 
not 1 doff ' the world aside, for in this sense the expression 
would be pleonastic, but daffed or ' fooled ' or jested it aside, 
as a madcap would. 

Dare or durst, dared. The tendency of our modern and 
colloquial English, as well as of our current literature, is to 
ignore the two preterites and the past participle of this word, 
and to write and say dare where durst or dared would be more 
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correct. There is also a tendency to omit the - in the third 

person singular of the present tense. The following are 

examples of each inaccuracy : — 

Neither her maidens uor the priest dare speak to her for half an hour 
\duril speak to her, 4c.].— Bcrncard Ike Wake, by the Rtv. Chakl*s 

Knmun 

The Government ilare [durst] not consent to the meeting being held. 
... No one can feel anything bat contempt for a Government which 
meanly attempts to gain a cheap reputation for 6nnness by fulniinations 
which it dare [flares] not carry out ; and by prohibiting meetings which it 
dare [dares] not prevent. — London morning paper on the Hyde Fork riots. 

There is no reason why this verb should be deprived of its 
declensions, and no careful writer ought to fall into the errors 
just cited. 

Deem, to judge. This word, which now signifies 1 to think ' 
rather thnn ' to judge,' and which has lost its old preterite 
doom, formerly implied the delivery of a doom, sentence, or 
judgment. Chaucer calls a judge a doomsman ; and in the 
Isle of Man the judge is still called the dernput it or deemster. 
The day of Doom is the day of Judgment. Chaucer does not 
use the old preterite doom, which seems to have perished 
Iwfore his time ; but in the " Franklein's Prologue " uses the 
substantive doom in the sense of an opinion or a private 
judgment : — 

As to my doom, there i6 more that is here 
Of eloquence that shall be thy peer, 
If that thou live. 

Out of the lost preterite the English writers of three centuries 
ago formed a new verb, to doiym, with a regular preterite, 
doomed — a word which does not merely signify to pass judg- 
ment upon, but to pass a severe sentence. 

Delve, dolve, dolven, to dig, to make a trench or ditch, to 
bury in the earth. This verb is still retained in poetical 
composition, and in the everyday speech of the people in 
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Scotland and some of the northern counties ; but the old 
preterite and past participle are lost. They have found u 
substitute in the regular declension delved. The old preterite 
seems to have become obsolete at an early period, as appears 
from the distich of John Ball the priest, the friend and 
coadjutor of Wat Tyler in the rebellion of 1381 : — 

When Adam delrtd and Etc span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

Chaucer used the participle, " I would be dolven [buried] 
deep ; " and in the " Romance of Merlin," a man who was to 
be buried alive is described as to "be dolven quick." "Piers 
Ploughman " has, " They dolven with spades and shovels to 
drive away hunger." Keats, in more modern times, employs 
delved .• — 

Oh for a drnnght of vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep drhed earth I 

If he had said deep dolven instead of deep delved, he would 
have had high authority, and would have greatly improved 
the stately march and music of his verse. 

Dight, dighted, to prepare, to put in order, to deck, to attire, 
to wipe away. This useful word of many meanings is all but 
obsolete in English literature, but survives in Scottish. The 
preterite has long been lost. An offshoot of this word in the 
form of miniiijlit (misprepared) occurs in Jack Miller's song, 
quoted by Stowe in his account of Wat Tyler's rebellion : — 

If might 
Go before right. 
And will 
Before skill, 
Then is our mill mitdight. 

Spencer and Milton both attempted to revive diijht, but with 
only partial success : — » 
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sooo klier them, all rtanring in a row. 
The comely rirgiiii came woh gariaad* 

—TV Pint <(wtne 

The cloud* in thousand liveries digiL 

-LAtorgn 

Storied window! richly digit 

—II ffurnn 

In Scottish parlance di'jhl does constant service- The lassie 
dighti her boh' before accepting a kiss, and dighU her een after 
-i." has been weeping. She 'lights herself in her best attire 
before going to kirk ; and the wife dightt the dinner for her 

h unhand. 

Digit your cheek* and banish care. 

— ALUS Ramsat. 

Let me rax up to digit that tear, 
And go with me and be my dear. 

-SOB : Tit Jolly Btggan. 

Ding, dang, dong or dung, to strike hard, to beat down. 
The infinitive and present tense of this verb are still collo- 
<|iiuilly current, but the preterite and past participle arc 
iilmolete, or only survive in the nursery phrase, " Ding, 
I 'inn, !>ell." In Scotland the verb and all its inflections 
(survive, Burns, in his often-quoted line, says, '• Facta are 
chielx that winnn ding." Sir Alexander Boswell has a song 
entitled "Jonny daiig the Weaver," which expression was 
translated by an English critic into the very prosaic form 
of "Jonny vanquished the cotton manufacturer." The past- 
purticiplo occurs in the familiar proverbs quoted by Allan 
Itnmxny, " It's a Riiir dung bairn that munna greet," and 
" lie's snireat paid that's dung wi' his ain wand." The modern 
English preterite ding&i is still occasionally heard in conver- 
sation, though lost to literature, as in such phrases: "Horace? 
Yea j he was dinged into me at school ; " and colloquially, 
" Why do you keep dinging that old story into my ears I " 
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The word constantly occurs in serious poetry up to the time of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, and survives, and is likely long 
to survive, in the nursery rhyme — 

Ding, ("long, bell, 
Pussy's in the well. 

The hellish prince, grim Plato, with his mace, ding down my soul to 
hell!— The Battle of Alcazar. 

Do-well shall dyngen him down. 
And destroyen hi* migbte. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

She .Imgs you in her hamely goun o' gray. 
Ah far's a summer dingt a winter day. 

—Ross's llrlenort. 

My chains then, and pains then. 

Infernal be their hire, 
Who dang us and Jiang us, 

Into this ugsouie mire. 

— Allan Ramhat : The Titian — Tlte Evergreen. 

The beautiful poem of "The Vision," written in older 
Scotch than that of the time of Allan Ramsay, is signed A. R. 
Scotus, meaning, "Allan Ramsay, a Soot." It expresses in 
covert allusion, the indignation of the Scots of Allan Ramsay's 
day, at the Union of Scotland with England, and the means 
by which it was accomplished. Allan Ramsay's Jacobite 
friends were all well aware that the poem was from his pen, 
but the government of the day, though suspecting the fact, 
and willing to prosecute him, wisely refrained from doing so. 

Dow, to be able, to thrive ; dought, was able. This verb is 
utterly lost from English literature, but, like many others of 
its sturdy class, exists in the speech of the English peasantry, 
and in the speech as well as the literature of Scotland. By a 
strange neglect, or a stranger ignorance, the makers of dic- 
tionaries — from Blount and Philips up to Johnson, Richardson, 
Worcester, Webster, and Stormonth — have either omitted all 
mention of it, or erroneously considered it to be synonymous 
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with, or an orthographical error for, the similar word 1 do,' with 
which it has no connection. -'I do as well as I dowl" — i.e., 
" I do as well as I can " — is a common phrase in the North : 
and the super-eminently English but pleonastic inquiry, " How 
do you do ? " — which means " How do you dow I " — i.e., thrive, 
prosper, or get on — has come to be accepted as accurate Eng- 
lish, though wholly a mistake of the learned. Even Nares, in 
his Glossary, has no suspicion of this word, though HalliweU, 
more acute, gives one of its meanings, 1 to thrive,' ' to mend 
in health ; ' and Mr. Thomas Wright, in his " Provincial 
Dictionary," follows in the same track as regards its use in 
English literature, though he does not seem to be aware of its 
commonness in the literature of Scotland. William Hamilton, 
the Scottish poet, writes to his friend Allan Ramsay, — 

Long may'st thou live and thrive and dow I 
And Burns says to Gavin Hamilton, — 

When I damn yoke a naig, 
The Lord be tbankit, I can beg! 

In his " Epistle to King George I1L," in his eulogy of facts. 
Hum* speaks of them as " chiels that winna ding," and adds, 
" they doicna be disputed." Boss, in his " Helenore," has 
•' When he dow do nae mair," — a phrase that shows the 
essential difference between the two words. 

From this obsolete verb springs the adjective doughty, 
strong, able — a derivation which up to the present time seems 
to have escaped the notice of all the English lexicographers. 

Dread, drad, dradden, to rear greatly. The modern pre- 
terite and past imrticiple dreailed have entirely superseded the 
ancient forms. 

But what I drad, did mc. poor wretch, betide, 

—Robert Grkinc 1593. 

Dwine, dwined, to pine away, to fall of. This verb has 
been superseded by its diminutive, to dwindle, which has the 
same meaning. 
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Thus dvintth he till he be dead. 

— Gowek. 

It duined for eld. 

— Chacckb. 

Bacchus hates repining; 
Venus loves no daining. 

— Allan Ramsat. 

Fang, fong, fang, to seize, to lay hold of. Most people 
remember the old law phrase, " infang thief and out/<w<7 
thief," the one signifying a thief taken within the jurisdiction 
of a feudal lord, and the other a thief taken without his juris- 
diction. This is the only remnant of this verb thnt has come 
down to our time except the substantive fang, the large tooth 
of a beast of prey or of a seri>ent ; the diminutive Jangle, to 
take hold of a new fancy or fashion ; and the common phrase 
tiew-f angled. In Scotland it is sometimes said when the well 
does not readily yield the water after repeated strokes of the 
pump, that the pump has lost its fang o' the water. 

I nold fang a farthing (I would not take a farthing). 

— Vision of Pun Ploughman. 
He fong his foeman by the (lank, 
And Hang him on the Uuor. 

— Buchan's Norllurn Ealladi. 

Fare, foor, fore, fure, fared, to travel. This verb is not 
wholly obsolete, though its preterite is lost. It has come to 
signify to eat and drink as well as to travel, and also that 
which is eaten or drunk. It is doubtful whether our beautiful 
word ' farewell ' means " may you travel well through life," 
or " may you be well treated by the world." A way-faring 
man is still a common expression. ' Avdd-farrand,' travelling 
on the old ways, old-fashioned, is intelligible to the people on 
the north of the Tweed. The preterite occurs several times 
in the " Vision of Piers Ploughman." 

Alexander fell into a fever therewith, so that he fure wondrous ille. 
—MS. Lntcour, quoted in Halliwt.il s Archaic Dutionary. 
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Her errand led her through the glen to fare. 

— Rosa's UcLenore. 

As o'er the moor they lightly foot, 
A burn was clear, a glen was green — 
Up the banks they eased their shanks. 

— lit BNS. 

Forewent, preterite of to forego, to renounce. 

Writers and speakers still say, " I forego the pleasure," but use a 
roundabout form of expression rather than say, " I forewent the 
pleasure." And why 1 Forewent is as legitimate a word as forego, 
and should not bo allowed to become obsolete. — Lotl Bcautut of the 
Kngl'uh Language. 

Forswink, forswunk, to be worn out with overmuch toil. 

She is my goddess plain, 
And I her shepherd swain. 
Albeit foriuiunk and f orswat 1 am. 

— Spegkeb : SAepherd'i Calendar. 

Fret, freet, freten, to devour or eat up ; from the French 

and Dutch freten, the German fressen, to eat. 

Like as it were a moth fretting a garment— I'SALM xxxix., Common 
Prayer. 

Adam freet of that f rait. 

And forsook the love of our Lord. 

— Fieri Ploughman. 

He (the dragon) has fretten of folk more than five hundred. — ilorle 
a-Artkur. 

Flush, frusht, trashed, to bruise, disturb, rumple, dis- 
arrange. From the Gaelic froti, a driving gust of rain, and 
froiseach, to scatter, to shake off, and French froiuer, to rub 
against. This good Shakspeareon word is fairly admissible 
into modern dictionaries, in few of which, however, does it 
lind a place. 

Stand 1 stand, tbou Greek I thou art a goodly mark I 

No I wilt tbou not ? I like thy armour well, 

I'll fruth it and unlock the rivet* all I 

— SVAUraaas : Troilut and Crtuida. 
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Hentor assailed Achilles and pave him so many strokes that lie all to 
frutlU and brake his helm. — Caxtos'b Ilettruetion of Troy. 

High cedars axefruihal with tempests.— Hixde, 1606. 

Southey uses the substantive : — 

Horrible uproar and friuh of rocks that meet in battle. 

The word well deserves favour and restoration. 

Gar, gart, gard, to compel, to force, to make, to cause a 
thing to be done. This verb in all its declensions has become 
obsolete in English literature, where its place has been but 
feebly supplied by 'make' and 'made.' " I'll make him do 
it " is neither so strong nor so elegant as the ancient English 
and modern Scotch, " I'll gar him do it." 

Gar us have meat and drink, and make us chere. 

— Chauceb : Tht Jleeve't Tale. 

Gar saddle me my bonnie black. 
Gar saddle soon, and make her ready. 

— MimtrtUy of tht Scottith Border. 

And like the mavis on the bush, 
He gart the vallies ring. 

— Fkbot's Riliquei. 

Auld Girzie Graham, having twice refused a glass of toddy, when 
pressed a third time, replied, " Wed J weel ! since ye winna hear o' 
a refusal, just mak it hot, an' strong, an' sweet, an' gar me tak it I " — 
Laird of Logan. 

Got. got, gotten, to attain, to procure, to come into posses- 
sion of. The past participle of this verb has lately become 
obsolete, except in the talk of the uneducated and in Scottish 
literature. It was common in the lost century. 

We knew we were gotten far enough out of their reach.— Dktok : 
Jtobiiuon Orutoe. 
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Ken ye what Meg o' the mill bas gotten I 
She's gotten a lout wi' a lump o' siller, 
And broken tbe heart o' the barley miller. 

— Kobebt Bosks. 

There is also a marked tendency to the disuse of this inflection 
in the verb 'to forget,' and people too commonly say and 
write " I have forgot," instead of forgotten. 

Glide, glode, glidden, to more away easily and smoothly. 
The ancient preterite and past participle have become obsolete, 
and have been superseded by (/tilled, much to the loss of versi- 
fiers in search of good rhymes. 

His good stede he all bestrode. 
And forth upon his way he glode. 

— OUOOHL 

He glvde forth as on adder doth. 

-idem. 

Through Guy's shield it glode. 

— Ouy of Warwick. 

The reason of the substitution of the regular for the irregu- 
lar preterite may 1* found in the desire to prevent confusion 
with the regular preterite of the verb ' to glow.' 

Glint, glent, glinted, to shine, to flash, to appear suddenly. 
In Sternberg's " Northamptonshire Glossary " the infinitive of 
this verb as used amongst the peasantry of that part of Eng- 
land is cited as ijline. Glint would be the legitimate preterite 
if this were correct. In Scottish poetry glint is the infinitive, 
and glinted the preterite and past participle. In Old English 
poetry glent ia the preterite. 

The s on beams are glinting Car over the «ca. 

— KcKtOitU Garland. 
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Canld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth. 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

— Bukns : To a Mountain Daini. 

There came a band withouten rest 
Out of the water. 
And brandished it. 
Anon as a gleam 11 way it glent. 

—Morte a" Arthur. 

Gnaw, guew. gnawed, to bite at a hard Bubstance. The 
old preterite is lost, doubtless on account of its identity in 
pronunciation with the more familiar word 'knew,' the 
preterite of ' know,' a word of different meaning. 

Till with the grips he was baith black and blue, 
At last in twa the dowie ropes he gncw. 

— Row's UeUnort. 

No sustenance got, 
But only at the cauld bill's berries gnew. 

-Idem. 

Go, gaed, gone, to depart. The ancient and legitimate 
preterite of this verb has been superseded by the preterite 
(' went ') of the verb to ' wend,' to turn away. It maintains 
its ground, however, in Scotland and the northern English 
counties. Chaucer has ' gndling,' for a vagabond, a wanderer 
who goes much about ; and the language still retains the word 
to 'god,' to wander or stray about, making short visits. 

I gaed a waefu' gate yestreen. 

— Bcbnb. 

Grab, grub, grabbed, to dig up, to seize. This verb, in nil 
its inflections, has been wholly relegated to the speech of the 
vulgar, but, like many other vulgar words, has a highly 
respectable origin. Grab, in its first sense, means to dig 
a grave or hole ; and grub means that which is dug up, such 
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as roots for human subsistence, whence its modern and slang 

signification, 'food.' 

Oraith, graithed, to prepare, make ready. A critic in the 
Literary Gazette of March 30, i860, called a poet to account 
for using such an unpermissible word as graith, of which he 
declared his utter ignorance. He might, however, have found 
it in Chaucer, in Worcester's Dictionary, and in Robert 
Burns : — 

Her son Gftlathin 

She graithed in attire fine. 

— Arlhour and Merlin. 

Unto the Jewea such n hate had he, 
That he bade graith his chair full hastilio. 

— Chaccrb : The Rtexe'i Tale. 

Go warn mc Perthshire and Angus baitb, 
And graith my horse. 

— Song of tlie Outlaw Murray. 

Greet, grat, gnitten, to weep. This verb, with all its 
declensions, has lost its place in English literature-, though 
the word greet remains with a different meaning, 'to salute.' 
Like other strong indigenous words which modern English has 
unnecessarily discarded, it is retained in Scotland. It seems 
to have been lost even in Chaucer's time, who uses groet 
entirely in the modern sense of 'to salute.' "Piers Plough- 
man " has it in the sense of ' to lament ' or ' weep.' 

And then 'gnn Glotnn to greet. 
And great dool to make, 

" It's a sad time," says an old Scottish proverb, "when hens 
crow and bearded men greet." Another proverb says, " Better 
bairns should greet than bearded men." 

Then ilk ain to the other made bis wain. 

And sighed and grat, and grat and sighed again. 

—Boss's Jlelenort. 
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Duncan sighed buith out and in, 
Grot his een baith bleer't and blin'. 

— Bdrns : Duncan Gray. 

The Kdinbro* well9 are grutten dry. 

—Burns: Elegy on the Year 1788. 

Heat, to make or grow hot ; het, made hot. 

Let him cool in the akin he het in. — Allan Ramsay : Scott Proverbi. 

Help, holp, holpen, to aid. The preterite and past participle 
are fast becoming obsolete. They are still retained in the 
Flemish language. 

For thou hast holpen me now. 

— Halliwkll: MS. Cantab. 

And blind men holpen. 

— Pier* Ploughman. 

Building upon the foundation that went before us, and being 
holpen by their labours.— The trantlatort of the Bible to the reader: temp. 
Jamks I. 

Hend, Lent, to take, to hold, to seize, to apprehend. 

Jog on, jog on, tho footpath way, 

And merrily henl the style-a : 
A merry heart goes all tho day, 

Your sad tires in a inile-a. 

It is probable that in this well-known passage from the soug 
of Autolycus in the " Winter's Tale," the preterite hent is a 
misprint for the infinitive hend, though it must be admitted 
that Chaucer uses hent both in the present and the past tenses. 
This is a very unusual defect in an English verb of that early 
period. 

All be it that it was not our intente, 
He should be sauf, but that we sbolde him hent 

— Chacckb : The Friar's Tale. 
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Sbakspeare uses hent as a substantive, to signify a purpose, an 
intention to hold by, in Hamlet's exclamation, when he deter- 
mines not to kill the king at his prayers : — 

No! 

Up, sword ! and know thou a more horrid hent I 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage. 

Hit, het, bitten, to strike, to touch violently with a blow, 
lioth preterite and past participle are obsolete. Hitten sur- 
vives in the colloquial language of the peasantry. 

Tour honour's hitten the nail upon the head. 

— Ross's BcUnore. 

The Americans, in default of the old preterite het, occasion- 
ally say hot — as, " He hot me a heavy blow ; he hot out right 
and left." 

Hold, held, holden. to have, grasp, or retain in possession. 

The past participle is obsolete, but might be advantageously 
revived for the sake of the rhyme which it affords to 1 golden,' 

' embolden,' 4c. 

Keek, keeked, to peep, to look in slily. 

The robin came to the wren's nest, 
And kecked in and /.../../ in. 

—Ntiriery Rhyme* of England. 

This Nicholas sat even gape upright. 
As he hud keeked on the new moone. 

— Chacoeb : The MOler't Tale. 

Stars, dinna keck in 
And see me wi' Mary. 

— BOBJift. 

Kythe. kouth or couth, to show, appear, know, make 
known. This word has become wholly obsolete in England, 
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but survives in Scotland. The sole remnant of it in English 
is uncouth, originally meaning something unknown, unheard 
of, strange, and now meaning rough or ungainly. Milton 
has — 

Bound on a voyage uncouth, 

meaning unknown. The Scotch have the word couthie, 
familiar, or well known. 

And to the people's ores all and some 

Was couj A that a new markissesse 

He with him brought in such pompe and richcncs 

That never was there seen with marine's eye. 

— Chaccrb : The Clerk 1 Tale. 

Take your sport, and Lythe your knights. 

— Sir Pcrumbrai. 

Kythc in your ain colours, that folk may ken you.— Allan Kambat'k 
Scott Proverbt. 

Their (aces blythc, they sweetly kylhi. 

— Bcbss. 

Laugh, longh, leuch. The ancient preterite and past parti- 
ciple of this verb have been superseded by the modern preterite 
in ed. 

Then lough theru a lord, 
And " By this lighto " snide, 
" I hold it right and resou." 

— Piert Ploughman. 

He cleped it Valerie and Theophrost, 
And lough always full fast. 

— ChaCckb : The Wife of Bath't Prologue. 

When she had read Wise William's letter. 
She smiled and she leuch, 

— Motdrbwkll's Collection. 



I think not so," she hnlflinn said, and Leuck. 

— Ross's Uelenore. 
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How grocelem Ham levek at his dad, 
Which marie Canaan a nigger. 

— BOM : The Ordinal jam. 

An' ilka quo levdt him to acorn. 

— Pikct'b Rdujuet: The Avid (hiidman. 



Leap, lope, lopen, to leap. At what time this verb followed 
the analogy of weep, creep, and sleep, and formed its preterite 
in leap or Iqpt, does not very clearly appear. 

And they laughing lope to her. 

— Piert Ploughman- 
Have lopen the better. 

-Idem. 

Dp he lope and the window broke, 

And he hud thirty foot to fall. 

— Pkbct'8 Jleli'/uet : The Murder of the King o/ Scott. 

Tom Kindle Iojh fra the chimley nook. 

— Wal-oh's Laneaihire Songt. 



Let, loot, letten, loot en, to let, to permit. This verb has 
lost all its inflections in literary and colloquial English, but 
preserves them in the Scottish dialect. 

But letten him ledc forth whom hym liked. 

— Fieri Ploughman. 

And nye she loot the tears down fa' 
For Jock o' Hazcldean. 

— Sib Walter Scott. 

Ye've loot the ponie o'er the dyke. 

— BPRNS. 

But dool had not yet letten her feel her want 

— Ross's HeUnore. 

He boo re npon him and ne'er loot her ken. 

— Ross's flelenore. 
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Ligge, ligged, to Ho down. This ancient word is still in 
common use in Cumberland and Northumberland, and also 
in the Border counties of Scotland. 

So that the Holy Ghost 
Glowctb but as a glade, 
Till that lele love 
Ligge on him. 

— Pieri Ploughman. 

Whnt hawkes Bitten on the percho above ! 
What hoondes liggen on the floor ailown I 

— Cbadokr : The Knight't Tate. 

I have ligged for a fortnight in London, weak almost to death, and 
neglected by every one. — G. P. R. James: Oowric, or tlte King'i Plot. 

List or lest, lust, to please. This word has gradually been 
dropping out of use, but having been preserved in the Bible, is 
still occasionally heard. The preterite is lost, though the word 
itself survives as a substantive, and as the infinitive of another 
verb, to lust, signifying to desire pleasure vehemently. 

The wind bloweth where it liitetti. 

The colloquial expression, " to list for a soldier," seems to come 
from this root, and means, to please to become, or voluntarily 
to become, a soldier. Chaucer uses lust in the sense of joy : — 

Farewell, my life, my luit, and my gladncsse. 

— The Knight't Tale. 

Lout, louted, to make an obeisance or a curtsey. 
And then United adown. 

— MM Ploughman. 

" 8ir," quoth the dwarf, and louted low. 

— Pbbot'b Rdiquet: Sir Cauline. 

They louted to that ladye. 

— Pbrcv'8 Rdiqyet I On Alliterative Metre. 
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To which imago both young and old 
Commanded he to lout. 

— Chaucer : The Mtmke'i Tale. 

And I am touted by a traitor villain. 

— Shaespeabe: Henry VI., Part L 

Melt, molt, molten, to liquefy by means of heat. The 
preterite is lost, but the past participle is still preserved in 
poetry and the Bible. 

Mint, minted, to essay, to try, to "aim, to attempt, to prove 
the genuineness of metals before coinage. 

Minling'i not making (attempting':* not doing). 

— Allan Kamkay'b Scoti Proverbs. 

A minted [attempted] excuse. 

— The Tao Lanctuhire Lavert: 1660. 

Nake, naked, to denude of covering. The preterite survives 

■ms an adjective ; the infinitive is lost. 

Come, be ready 1 nake your swords. 
Think of your wrongs ! 

— Nabeb : Revenge't Tragedy. 

Pight, a word that occurs in Chaucer, is defined by Tyrwhitt 
aj meaning, 1 pitched,' rather than the preterite of ' put ': — 

He flight him on the pomel of his head, 
That in the place he lay as he were dead. 

— Chacoeb : The Knight'i Tale. 

Htowe, however, at a later period, usea pight for 'did put':— 

He was brought to the Standard in Cheapo, where tbey stroke off 
his head and pight it on a pole, and bare it before them.— StowCb 
AnnoU I Henry VI. 
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Prank, prankt or pranked, to adorn, to embellish, to dress 
fashionably. 

8ome promt their raffs, and others trimly dight 
Their gay attire, 

— Spenseb : The Faerie Queene. 

False tales prankl in reason's garb. 

— MiLTON : Comm. 

Most goddess-like franked up. 

— Shakhpeare : Winter't Talc. 

Put, pat or pight, pntten or pitten, to place. The modern 
verb has lost the preterite and past participle. 

I there wi' something did forgether, 
That pat me in an eerie swither. 

— Burns : Death and Doctor Hornbook. 

Ye see how Rob and Jenny's gone sin' they 
Ha'e jritttn o'er their heads the merry day. 

— Ross's /{tlenore. 

He's putten it to a good purpose, has Brighouse.— The Matter of 
Martton : London, 1664. 

Quake, quoke, to tremble with fear. 

An ugly pit, as deep as any hell, 
That to behold therein I quoke for fear. 

— The Kimft Quair. 

The whole land of Italy trembled and quoke. 

— Doug lab : Trantlation of the Jineid. 

Quethe or queath, quoth, to say. The infinitive of this verb 
is lost, but the preterite quoth remains in colloquinl use, and 
in writings that do not aspire to eloquence or dignity, as 
' quoth he,' 1 quoth I.' Bequeath, to say in your will what 
part of your property your heirs or legatees shall possess, is 
a remnant of this ancient verb. 
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Rax, raught, to reach, to stretch. 

He raught to the stccre (he reached to the helm). 

— Pier* Ploughman. 

He start np and would have him raught. 

— Mkblin ! Early English Metrical Romance*. 

The villain is o'cr-raught of all my money. 

— Sbakhpkabr : Comedy of Error*. 

Their three-mile prayers and half-mile graces, 
Their raxing conscience. 

—Burns : Epittle to M'MatA. 

Is this n time to talk o" wnrk. 

When Colin's at the door ? 
Rax down my cloak, I'll to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

— Miokle : There'* not Luck about the Haute. 

Reap, rept, rope, ropen, to cut, or help to cut the harvest. 

Ropen and laide away the come. 

— Chaucer : Lrgnide of Good Women. 

After the corn is rept, 

— N IKES. 

Reave, reft, take off, take away, whence the old English 
and Scottish word reaver or reiver, a thief. This word survives 
in bereave and bereft, but is fast becoming obsolete. 

If he reaveth me by night, 
He robbeth me by maistrye. 

— Pier* Ploughman. 

Therefore, though no part of his work to reave him, 
We now for matters more allied most leave him. 

— Hetwood'h Troia Britannia, 1609. 

To go robbe that ragman. 
And nan the fruit from him. 

— Pier* Ploughman. 

Means to live by reaf of other men's goods. — Hounsbed'b Chronielt*. 
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use before its modern synonym wna borrowed with other culi- 
nary phrases from the Norman French : — 

And he said unto his servant. Set on the great pot, and teethe pottage 
for the sons of the prophets. — 2 Kings iv. 38. 

Go snck the snbtle blood o' th' grape 

Till the high fever tcctlie your blood to froth. 

— ShakbI'KAHK : Timon of Athent. 

Seethe stancs in butter, the brew will be good.— Allan Ramsat'h Seott 
Provtrbi. 



It is nnsavoryo 
Y-iodden or y-baken 



— Picn Pljmjhvian. 



Shape, shope, shopen. to make, to create, to put into form. 
This verb has wholly lost its original meaning in the infini- 
tive and present, in which form it subsists as a regular verb, 
with its preterite in d. Its preterite and past participle have 
long been obsolete, and do not seem to have been used in Eng- 
lish literature after the time of Chaucer. 

God Aojte the world.— WicicurrE's Bible. 

The king and the commune 
Shopen laws. 

— Piert Ploughman. 

To which this sempnour thope him for to wende. 

— Chacoeb : The Frcrti Tale. 



Shear, sheer, shore or shore, shorn, to cut closely off. The 
ancient preterite is obsolete, and has been superseded in the 
regular form in ed. The sea-shore — i.e., the strip of land 
sheared, shore, or shorn by the action of the waves — is the sole 
relic of this word in modern parlance. 

Robin ihure in hairst [harvest], 
I ihvre wi' him. 

— Bonn 
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The steward on his knees sat down 
With the emperor for to rovn. 

— Romance of Cavr de Lion. 

But if it like you that I might rovne in your ear. 

— Skelton. 



Sag, sog, to bend or give way under pressure, to fail. 

The mind I swny by, and the heart, I fear. 
Shall never lag with doubt or shake wit h fear. 

— Shakspearb: Macbeth. 

That it may not tag from the intention of the founders. 

— Folieb's Worthict. 

Krom the lost preterite sog comes the adjective soggy, often 
used by the Americans to signify wet boggy soil that yields to 
the foot. 



Scathe or skaith, to do an injury or damage. Shakspeare 
and Milton use the verb : — 

This trick may chance to icatlic you. 

— Romeo and Juliet. 

Seatkcd the forest oaks. 

—Milton. 

The substantive scathe or skaith, signifiying hurt, damage, and 
injury, survives in Scottish speech and literature, and is not 
wholly obsolete in English poetry, though rarely used by 
modern writers. 

Oh I if on my bosom lying, 

I could work him deadly imthe. 
In one burst of burning passion, 

I would kiss him unto death I 

— Love in Halt. 

Seethe, sod, sodden, to boil. The translators of the Bible 
have preserved this old English word, which was in common 
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use before its modern synonym was borrowed with other culi- 
nary phrases from the Norman French : — 

And he said nnto his servant, Set on the great pot, and Kctht pottage 
for the sons of the prophets. — 2 Kings iv. 38. 

Go suck the snbtle blood o' tli' grape 

Till the high fever Kttke your blood to froth. 

— Shakspkark : Timon of Athew. 

Seethe stanes in butter, the brew will be good. — Allan Ramsay's Stoli 
Proverb: 

It is uasavorye 

^ •.—'•/<>. or y-baken 

— Pieri Ploughman. 



Shape, shope. shopen, to make, to create, to put into form. 
This verb has wholly lost its original meaning in the infini- 
tive and present, in which form it subsists as a regular verb, 
with its preterite in d. Its preterite and past participle have 
long been obsolete, and do not seem to have been used in Eng- 
lish literature after the time of Chaucer. 

God thopc the world.— WicKLirrK's Bible. 

The king and the commune 
Shopen laws. 

— Pitrt Ploughman. 

To which this scmpnour thope him for to wende. 

— Chacceh : The Prerc'i Tale. 



Shear, sheer, shore or shure, shorn, to cut closely off. The 
ancient preterite is obsolete, and has been superseded in the 
regular form in ed. The sea-shore — i.e., the strip of land 
sheared, shore, or thorn by the action of the waves — is the sole 
relic of this word in modern parlance. 

Robin ihurt in hairst [harvest], 
I >Aurr wi' him. 

— Burns. 
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noston was the Delilah that allured him [Daniel Webster]. Oft he 
broke withos of gold, till at last she ihore off his locks, and his strengt h 
went from him. — Thkodouk Pabkkb : Ducouru on the Death of Daniel 
Wcbitcr. 

Shend, shent, shent, to rebuke, to blame, to shame, or bring 

to shame. 

What gay yon, sir? 

I am ikent for speaking to you. 

— Shakspkabe : Twelfth Night. 

He that shames let him be ihent. 

— Allan Rajisat. 

All woe-begone was John o' the Scales, 
Soe thent he could say never a word. 

— Pbrct's Reliqutt ; The Heir of hynne. 

Spenser in the " Faerie Queene," and Thomson in the " Castle 
of Indolence," use this word. According to Dr. Johnson, the 
last author of note who employed it was Dryden. It sur- 
vives in Scotland. 

Shread, shred, to cut o(X the ends, to lop. The old preterite 
has long been obsolete, but survives as a noun ; shred, a thing 
lopped off or cut off, a remnant. 

The superfluous and waste sprigs of vines being threaded off. — 
Wituall's Dktwnaric I 1608. 

A tliredded of trees.— Narbs. 

Shrew, shrow, shrown. This obsolete word, of which the 
only current representative is ihrewd, a perversion of the 
original meaning, signifies 1 to curse,' and finds a singular 
synonym in America, In England a scolding wife is a shrew 
in America the same disagreeable person is a 'cuss.' Shnk- 
speare applies the word elirew to both sexes, just as the 
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Americans do the word ' cuss.' " Beshrew me ! " the old ejacu- 
lation, meant " curse me ! " At the present day inferior 
writers and careless speakers will say, " I have a thread 
suspicion," meaning " a sharp, cunning suspicion." The time 
at which the word assumed this new meaning in speech or 
literature is uncertain. 

Shrive, shrove, shriven, to confess to the priest; shrift, a 
confession. This verb, in all its inflections, went out when 
the Reformation came in, and only survives in poetry and 
romance, and in the word " Shrove Tuesday." 

Slake, sloke, sloken, to assuage thirst, to quench a fire. 
The preterite and past participle are obsolete. 

Sneap, sneb, snub, to check, chide, rebuke angrily, to be 
sharp to a person, like a cutting wind. 

An envious nuapimj frost 

That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 

— ShakhI'EABK : Lore't Labour Lout. 

Do you map me too, my lord ? 

— Beowmk's Antipoda, 

This word only survives in its past participle snub, which has 
become the infinitive of a verb with the original meaning. 

Snow, anew, snown, to drop partially congealed rain. The 
preterite and past participle survive in America, but are con- 
sidered vulgarisms. 

Witboaten bake meat never was his boose, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous. 
It inc we in his house of meat and drink. 

— Chaucer : Prologue to the Canterbury Tola. 

First it blew, and then it inew, and then it friz horrid. 

— Major Dow.ving'h LtUtrt. 
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Ben Jonson, in his " English Grammar," cites the following 
verbs that make their preterite in eie — via, Wow, grow, throw, 
crow, know, draw, slay, and mute. The last is the only one 
of the numlier that now forms its preterite in td, though un- 
educated people both in Great Britain and America some- 
times form the preterites of grow, blow, and know in ed 
— as when Topsy, in " Uncle Tom's Cabin/' says " she 
growed." " 1 knowed it," instead of " I knew it," is also a 
common vulgarism. 

Stand, stood, studden. 

Wcel, I thought there was nacthing but what yonr honour could hac 
ttuddtn in the way o' ugreeable conversation.— Scott : The Antiquary. 

Stent, stint, stunt, to desist, to cease, to limit, to confine 
within a certain bound. This verb is a curious instance of the 
liberties which Time bikes with the old words of a language. 
Thi" three inflections have each been mnde to do duty for an 
infinitive, so that one verb has been virtually converted into 
t hree. Chaucer has stent, the correct and original form : — 

Ami of this cry we would they never itent. 

—The Knight' * Tale. 

The noun 'tent, an allotted portion of work, though obsolete in 
England, is common in America. 

Lit t lu boyi in the country, workinp Against time, with ttentt to do. — 
Tiicoih'iHI 1'arkih: Ducourtt on the Death of Daniel Wtbtler. 

Stint, the ancient preterite, is the modern infinitive, nnd 
forms its preterite and past participle regularly in ed. Stint, 
to stint, or stop, or cease in growth, goes through the same 
inflections. The late Daniel O'Connell called the Duke of 
Wellington a "ftunted corporal." 

Sweat, swat, to perspire. This ancient word survives in 
colloquial, but has been of late years banished from literary 
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English, und from polite society. The curse pronounced upon 
Adorn, " In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat [or earn] thy 
bread," would have lost much of its native energy if the 
ancient translators had been as mealy-mouthed as the men of 
the present day, and rendered sweat by perspiration. 

His fair steed 
So iirat that men might him ring. 

— Chaucbb: The Rhyme of Sir Topaz. 

IIU hackenye which that was al pomelee gris. 
So ncatte that it wonder was to see. 

— The Chanonet Temnnne't Tale. 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot, 
For which they never toiled nor neat. 

— BUM : i'pi'tle to Jamct Smith. 

An anecdote is related by Dean Ramsay, of a sturdy old lady 
who so greatly loved hearty vehemence in preaching, that she 
delighted in one particular minister, because when he preached 
he was in such grim earnest with his discourse that " he grat 
and spat and mat " over it 1 

Swell, swale, swoll. swollen. The preterite in swale is 
almost obsolete ; that in swoll has been newly revived, but 
scarcely holds its own against swelled. 

An' thought it urate so sore about hir harte. 

— Chaockr: The Wife of Ballu-'t Talc. 

Swink, swank, swonken, to labour over hard. This word 
appears to have been almost obsolete in Shakspeare's time. 
Some of his contemporaries use it, and Milton tried to re- 
vive it. 

In setting anil sowing 
Sainien full hard. 

— Piert Ploughman. 
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Great boobies and long 
That loth were to an id-. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

For which men twink and sweat incessantly. 

— Spknsm : Faerie Queene. 

We'll labour and minke, 
We'll kiss and we'll drlnke. 
— Beaumont and Fletcher : The Spanish Curela. 

For he had tvxmken all the nighte long. 

— Chal-cer: The Retve't Tale. 



Thole, tholed, to suffer, to endure, to tolerate. This word is 
in common use throughout Scotland and on the English border, 
but has long been lost to literature. 

Which died and death tholtd 
About mid-day. 

— Pien Ploughman. 

What mischief and malease Christ for man tholed 

— Chaucer: Titian*. 

What inicklc wo as I with you have tholed. 

— Chaucer. 

She shall the death thole. 

— Gower : Confcttio Amantu. 

He who tluiei conquers. 

—Allan Ramsat'b SeoU Proverbt. 

Tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun tlwle the factor's snosh ! 

— Burns. 



Threap, to argue, to complain, to lament. 

"Tig not for man with a woman to threap, 

— Pewit's ROvput: Tak thy auld cloai 
about thtt. 

Borne cry upon God, others tlircap that He hath forgotten them. 

— Buuior Fiaara. 
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Some heads well learned upon the book, 
Would thrtap auld folks the thing mistook. 

•—Bum 

In Grose's " Provincial Glossary " a shopkeeper's phrase is 
quoted, "This is not threaping ware " — i.e., these goods are so 
superior that they are not to be argued about or cheapened. 

Thring, throng, thrung, to press, to jostle, to crowd, whence 
the modern word to thrung. 

A thousand of men, 
Thrungtn together. 
Cried upwards to Christ. 

— Pitri I'louijhman. 

The Scottish word thrang — i.e., busy with a crowd of cus- 
tomers — is a remnant of this word, in which, as in many 
others, the original preterite has l>een made to do duty for 
the infinitive and the present tense, 

Trat, the preterite of treat — Tim Bobbin. 

Wax, wox, waxed, woxen, woxed, to grow, to increase. 
This word, chiefly preserved by its frequent use in the Old 
and New Testament, lost its original preterite and participle, 
wox and woxen, before the translation of the Bible in the reign 
of James I., at which time the word wax, with the regular 
inflections, was in common use. 

And when he woxen was more 
In bis mother's absence. 

— Piert Ploughman, 

This man woz wellnigh wood [mad] for ire, 

— Cbacckb : The Sompnoure'i Tate. 

Bo fore my breath, like blazon flax, 
Man and bis marvels pass away ; 
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And changing empires wane and mi, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

— Sir Walteii Scott : Tranttation of the 
Diet Ira. 

Wink, wank, to close and open the eyes, to make signals 

with the eye. 

Our king on the shepherd tcanlc 
Privily with his eye. 

— Hau.iwn.1 : MS. Cantab. 

Wreak, wreaked, wroke, wroken, to avenge. The infinitive 

of this verb is still current in connection with the nouns 
wrath, vengeance, displeasure, spite, and others. 

So vrrtakt us, God, of all our foes. 

— Sir Jirrii of Uamptotu 

"1'is not my fault, the bonr provoked my tongue, 
lie icreaked on him. 

— Shakbpeabe : Venut and Adonit. 

And Boon in the Gordon's foul heart's blood. 
He's viruken his faire ludye. 

—MinUreUy of the SeoUiiK Border. 

To have trrolen himself of such wrongs as were due him by the 

French king.— Housshkd's Chronidr: 

The verbs here quoted are merely samples of the literary 
treasures that lie concealed in the speech of the common 
people of the northern counties, in the old English authors 
anterior to Shakspeare, and in the Scottish literature of the 
present day. What should we say if an English nobleman of 
ancient and illustrious lineage and great wealth had in the 
cellars and vaults of his castle hundreds of coffers and oaken 
chests filled to the lid with coins of the purest gold stamped 
with the image and superscription of bygone kings, if he would 
never use nor look at any portion of his wealth 1 What, also, 
should we soy of him if, in want of gold for his daily needs, ho 
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persisted in borrowing it from strangers at usurious interest, 
rather than touch his antique treasures ? We should say he 
was unwise, or at the least eccentric, and that it was questionable 
whether he deserved to possess the great wealth which he had 
inherited. Every master of the English tongue, whether he 
be poet, orator, or great prose writer, is in the position of this 
supposed nobleman, if he will not study the ancient words of 
the language, and revive to the extent of his ability such 
among them as he finds to lie better adapted to express strong 
as well as delicate shades of meaning, than the modern words 
which have usurped their places. To the poets more especially, 
and, if there be none such left in our day (which wo should 
be very sorry to assert, when certain great names flush upon 
our memory), to the versifiers who are not likely ever to fail 
us as long as there are hopes and fancies in the hearts of 
young men and women, this is a matter cf especial concern. 
The permissible rhymes of the modern English tongue are not 
copious in number ; and such as exist, if not as well worn as 
love and dove, breeze and trees, heart and dart, are far too 
familiar to come upon the ear with any great charm of novelty. 
The dactylic rhymes are still fewer, as every one who has 
tried his hand at versification is painfully aware. It is the 
poet, more than the prose writer, who strengthens as well as 
l>eautifies the language which he employs. It is true that 
language first makes literature ; and that literature, when 
once established among a people, reacts upon language, and 
fixes its form — decides what words shall and what words shall 
not be used in the higher forms of prose and poetical com- 
position. Old English — such as it is found in "Piers Plough- 
man," Chaucer, Spenser, and the poets and dramatists of the 
Elizabethan era, and as late as Milton and Dryden — is a 
passionate rather than an argumentative language ; and poets, 
who ought to be passionate above all else, otherwise they are 
but mere versifiers, should go back to those ancient sources, 
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if they would be strong without ceasing to be correct and 
elegant The words that wore good enough for Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries ought to be good enough for the 
greatest writers of our day. But Shakspeare himself is be- 
coming obsolete, and needr a :J ii a glossary to explain to 
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A beocn turn is hnlf ended. 

A blale cat makes a proud mouse. 

A black hen lays a white egg. 

A blythe heart makes a blooming look. 

A bit is oftener better gi'en than eaten. 

A bonny bride is soon busked, 

And a short horse is soon whisked. 
A borrowed len shou'd gae laughing hame. 
A bread house never skail'd. 
A black Bhoe makes a blythe heart. 
A cock's aye crouse on his ain middin'. 
A cramb'd kite makes a crazy carcass. 
A daft nurse makes a wise wean. 
A denk maiden, a dirty wife. 
A dog wiiina yowl if ye strike him wi' a bane. 
A dog's life ; — muckle ease muckle hunger. 
A dry summer ne'er made a dear peck. 
A deuk winua dabble aye in ae hole. 
A dumb man wins nae law. 
Ae beggar's wae that anither by the gate gae. 
Ae bird in band is worth ten tfeeond. 
Ae good turn deserves anither. 

Ae good turn may meet anither, if it were at the brigg o' London. 

Ae naif of the world kenna how the ither half live. 

Ae hour's cauld will suck out seven years' heat. 

Ae hoar in the morning is worth twit after noon. 

Ae mau may lead a horse to the water, but four and twenty winna 

gar him drink. 
Ae man's meat is anither man's poison. 
Ae scabbed Bheep will smit the hale hirdsel. 
Ae year a nurse, and seven year a daw. 
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A fair maiden tocherless will get mae wooers than husband". 
A fool anil his money are soon potted. 
A fool's bolt is soon shot 

A fool may speer inoir questions tlion a doctor can answer. 

A fool may give a wise man counsel. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Affront your friend in mows, and tine him in earnest. 

A friend's dinner's soon Uight. 

Aft ettle, whiles hit. 

Aft counting keeps friends lang theirither. 

Aft times the cautioner pays the debt. 

Alter meat mustard. 

After a etonn comes the calm. 

A fu' man and a hungry horse make haste haiue. 

A fu 1 purse never lacks friends. 

A gawn foot's aye getting. 

A gentle horse shou'd l>e sindle spurrM. 

A gi'en horse shou'd na be look'd i' the mouth. 

A gi'en game was never won. 

A good beginning makes a good ending. 

A good goose may ha'e an ill gaiisel. 

A good face needs nae band, and an ill ane deserves nane. 

A good tongue's a safe weapon. 

A good word is as soon said as an ill. 

A good tale is no the waur lo be twice tauld. 

A good name is sooner tint than won. 

A " good fellow" is a costly name. 

A graining wife and a grunting horse ne'er fail'd their master. 

A green wound is haif hale. 

A green yule makes a fat kirk-yard. 

A great rooscr was never a good rider. 

A greedy eye never got a good pennyworth. 

" A great cry and little woo," quoth the deil when he clippet the sow. 

A handfu' of trade is worth a guwpen o' gowd. 

A hasty man's never lasty. 

A horse hired never tired. 

A horse with four feet may snapper. 

A horn spoon hands nae poison. 

A houudless hunter and a gunless gunner aye see rowlh of game. 
A hungry man smells meat alar. 
A hungry louse bites sair. 
A hungry man's aye angry. 

A kiss and a drink of water is but a wcrah disjune. 
A lass that has mony wooers oft walee the want. 
A lang gatherM dam soon rins out. 
A leaky shin lacks muckle pumping. 
Ale-sellers shou'd na be tale- tellers. 
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A' liars shou'd ha'e pood memories. 

Alike ilka day makes a clout un Sunday. 

A light purse makes a heavy beart. 

A' o'era are ill, except o'er the water and o'er the hill. 

A' fails that fools think. 

A' the truth shou'd na he tauld. 

A' the corn's no shorn by kempers. 

A' the men of the Mearns can do nne mair than they may. 
A' the winning's in the first buying. 
A' cracks are not to he trow'd. 

A' that's said in the kitchen shou'd na be tauld in the ha'. 

A' cats are gray in the dark. 

A' the keys hang not at your belt 

A's no tint that's in hazard. 

A's fish that comes in the net. 

A'b not at hand that helps. 

A' things wyte* that no well fares. 

A's well that ends well. 

A' things are good untried. 

A mau's mind ia a mirk mirror. 

A man's aye crou-e in his nin cause. 

A mmi canna bear a' his kin on his back. 

A man of niony trades may beg his bread on Sunday. 

A man at five may be a fool at fifteen. 

A man may see his friend in need, that winna see his pow bleed. 

A man may woo where he will, but wed where his wierd is. 

A man may be kind and gi'e little o' his gear. 

A man of words and not of deeds, is like a garden fu' of weeds. 

A man is well or wae, as he think* himself sae. 

A mau has nae mair goods lhau he gets good of. 

A misty morning may be a clear day. 

A moutiifu' of meal may be a townfu' of shame. 

A muzzled cut was ne'er a good hunter. 

An auld mason makes a good barrow-uiau. 

An auld tout in a new horn. 

An auld sack craves muckle clouting. 

An ill shearer never g.it a good hook. 

An illwilly cow shou'd ha'e short horns. 

An ill cow may ha'e a good culf. 

An ill plea shou'd be well pleaded. 

An ill cook shou'd ha'e a good cleaver. 

An ill lesson is Boon learM. 

An ill wife and a new kindled candle shou'd ha'e their heals 

hadden down. 
An ill turn is soon done. 
An ill servant ne'er proved a good master. 
Au ill life makes an ill end. 
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An ill won penny will pu' down a pound. 

An inch of a nog is worth u span of un aver. 

An inch off a miss is as good as a span. 

An inch of good fortune is worth a fathom of forecast. 

An olitc mother makes a swc-er daughter. 

An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy. 

An unlucky man's cart is citli tumbled. 

Ane of the court but nane of the council. 

Ane does the skaith, and anither gets the wyte. 

Ane never tines by doing good. 

Ane 1m-.: 1 ■ the bush and anither grips the game. 

A nes paid never craved. 

Ane may bind a sack before it be fu\ 

Ane may lo'e the kirk well enough, yet no be aye riding on the 
rigging o't. 

Ane may lo'e a haggis that wadna ha'e the bag blnded in his teeth. 
Ane is not so soon heal'd as hurt. 
Ane gets sina' tbauks for tilling his ain. 
Ane canna wive and thrive baith in ae year. 
Ane will gar a hundred lie. 
A new besom sweeps clean. 
A nod of an honest man is eneuch. 
April showers bring May flowers. 
A party pot never play'd even. 
A poor man gets a poor marriage. 
A poor man is fain o' little. 
A pound o' care winna pay an ounce o' debt. 
A proud heart in a poor breast has meikle dolor to dree. 
A ragged colt may prove a good gelding. 
A reeky house and a girning wife, 
Will make a man a fashous life. 
A reproof in nae poison. 
A rowing stane gathers nae fog. 
Ab a carle riches he wretches. 
As broken a ship has come to land. 
As day brak butter brak. 
As fain as a fool of a fair day. 
As fu' o' mischief as an egg's fu' o' meat. 
As good may baud the stirrup as he that lowps on. 
As good a fellow as ever toom'd a bicker. 
As good merchants tine as win. 
As lang runs the fox as he feet has. 
As lang lives the merry man as the sod. 
As lang as the bird sings before Candlemas it greets after it. 
As long as ye serve the tod ye maun bear up his UiL 
As in- .ii v heads as raony wits. 
As mickle upwith as mickle downwith. 
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As ready as the kin;; hus an egg in his pouch. 
As sair fight wrens as cranes. 

As soon gangs the lamb's skin to the market as the aulil sheep's. 
As sair greets the bairn that's paid at e'en as he that gets his whawks 

in the morning. 
As tired as a tyke :■■ of langkale. 
As the sow fills the draff sours. 
As the Mild cock craws the young cock lears. 
As the wind hlaws seek your bield. 
As the fool thinks the bell clinks. 
As the market gangs wares maun sell. 
As well be hang'd lor a wedder as lor a lamb. 
As ye lo'e me look in my dish. 
As ye lead your ain life ye judge your neighbours. 
As ye make your l>ed sae ye maun lie down. 
A saft aver was never a good horse. 
A safe conscience mukes u sound sleep. 
A scawd head is eith to bleed. 
A sheaf off a stouk is enough. 
A short tree stands lang. 

A sillerless man gangs fast through the market. 
A silly man will be steely dealt with. 
A sinking muster makes aft a rising man. 
A elothfu hand makes a slim fortune. 
A sorrowfu' heart's aye drouthy. 
A sooth bourd is nae bourd. 
A spur in the head is worth twa on the heel. 
At open doors dogs gae ben. 
A tale-teller is waur than a thief. 
A torrowing bairn was never fat. 
A taking hand will never want. 
A tale never tines in the telling. 
A thrawin question should have a thrawart answer. 
A thread will tye an honest man better thuu a rajie will a knave. 
A tocherless dame sits lang ut hame. 
A toolying tike comes limping hame. 
A toom purse makes u tartliug merchant. 
A toom pantry makes a thriftless goodwife. 
A toom hand is nae lure for a hawk. 
A turn well done is s'K>n done. 
A twopenny cat may look at a king. 
A ranter and a liar are right sib. 
A wad is a fool's argument. 
A wee bush is better than nae bield. 
A wee mouse can creep under a great corn stock. 
A wee house well fill'd, a wee piece land well till'd, n wee wife well 
will'd, will make a happy man. 
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A wee house has a wide moutb. 

A wee spark males meikle wark. 

A wee thing puts your beard in a bleeze. 

A wee thing (leys cowards. 

A wight man never wanted a weapon. 

A wire is wise enough that kens her guidman's breeks frae her 

uin kirtle. 
A wilfu' man never wanted wne. 
A wilfu' man shou'd be unco wise. 
A woman's mind is like wind in a winter night. 
Auld men are twice bairns. 
Auld sparrows are ill to tame. 
Auld springs gi'e nae prize. 
Auld sins breed new sname. 
Auld wives and bairns make fools of physicians. 
A veld sow was never good lo grices. 
A yule feast may be quit at posch. 

Bum are certain care, but nae sure joy. 

Bare backs mak burnt shins. 

Bare gentry, braggand beggars. 

Bastard brood are aye proud. 

Be a friend to yourscll and others will. 

Be lang sick that ve may be soon hale. 

Be it better, be it worse, be ruled by him that has the purse. 

Be thou well, be thou wae, thou wilt not be ayesae. 

Be the thing ye wad l>e ca'd. 

Bear wealth well, poortith will bear itsell. 

Before ye chuse a friend eat a peck ..' saut wi' hiin. 

Begin wi' needles and prins and end wi' hom'd uowt. 

Beg frae beggars, you'll never be rich. 

Beggars breed, and gentry feed. 

Beggars dow l>ear nae wealth. 

ISeggars shou'd ua be choosers. 

Belter a bit in the morning than fast a' day. 

Better a clout in, than a hole out. 

Better a dog fawn on you than bark at you. 

Better a finger afT than aye wagging. 

Better a fair foe than a fause friend. 

Belter a good lame than a fine face. 

Better a laying hen than a lying crown. 

Better a mouse in the pot than nae flesh. 

Better a shameless eating than a shauefu' living. 

Better a tocher in her than wi' her. 

Better a loom house than on ill tenant. 

Better a thigging mother than a tiding father. 

Better a wee ingle to warm ye thou a mickle fire to burn ye. 
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Better auld debu than auld sain. 

Better bairns greet than bearded men. 

Belter be blythe wi' little than sad W? uiickle. 

Better be envied than pitied. 

Better be alaue than in ill company. 

Better be idle than ill employed. 

Better be out of the world than out of the fashion. 

Better be sonsy than soon up. 

Better \>e the lucky man than the lucky man's son. 
Belter be unkind than cumbersome. 
Belter beg than borrow. 
Better day the better deed. 
Belter eat gray bread in youth than in eild. 
Better Hatter a fool than fight wi' him. 
Better find iron than line siller. 
Better gi'e the slight than ink* it- 
Better guide well than work sair. 
Better baud by a hair than draw with a tether. 
Better baud with the hound than lin with the hare. 
Better hain at the braird than at the bottom. 
Better baud loose than in an ill tethering. 
Belter hap at court than good service. 
Better kiss a knave than cast out wi' him. 

Better keep the de'il without the door than ha'e to drive him out of 

the house. 
Better keep well than make welL 
Better lang something than soon nnething. 
Better late thrive than never do « cel. 
Better lear frae your neighbour's skaith than your ain. 
Better leave to my faes than beg frae my friends. 
Better live in hope than die in despair. 
Belter marry o'er the tuiddin' than u'er the moor. 
Better my bairns seek frae me than I beg frae them. 
Better my friend think me fremit than fasbous. 
Belter ne'er begun than ne'er ended. 
Better rough and sonty than bare and donsy. 
Belter sought with little aught, than care with niony a cow. 
Better say here it is than there it was. 
Belter short and sweet than lang and lax. 
Belter ait still than rise up and fu'. 
Better sit idle than work for nought. 
Belter skaith saved lhan mends made. 
Better Bar li>h than nae liih. 
Better spared than ill spent-. 
Better the ill ken'd than the good unken'd. 
Better the end of a feast than the beginning of a frav. 
Better tbole a grumph than a sutnph. 
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Better to haud than draw. 
Better twa skaiths than ae sorrow. 
Better unborn than untaught. 

Better wade back raid- water than gae forwurd and drown. 
Better wait on the cook than the doctor. 
Better wear shoon than sheets. 
Between three and thirteen 

Thrnw the wand when it is green. 
Bid a man to the roast and stick hini with the spit. 
Bird- of a feather flock together. 
Birth's good, but breeding's better. 
Black will take no other hue. 
Blaw the wind ne'er sae fast, 

It will lown at the last. 
Blind men should ua judge of colours. 
Blood's thicker than water. 
Boden gear stinks. 

Break my head and svne draw on my bow. 
Broken bread makes hule bairns. 
Burnt bairns dread the fire. 

Buy a thief Cm the gallows, and hell help to hang you. 
By chance a cripple may grip a hare. 
By gut- . tts the blind man fell'd the dog. 

Can do is eithly born about. 

Canny chieU carry cloaks when 'tis clear, 

The fool when 'tis foul has nuue to wear. 
Careless fowk are aye cumbersome. 
Cast na out the dow'd water till ye get the fresh. 
Cats and carlins *it in the sun. 
Cauld cools the love that kindles ower heL 
Changes are lightsome. 

Come a' to Jock Fool's house, and ye'se get bread and cheese. 

Come unca'd sits unserv'd. 

Come not to council unbidden. 

Comes to my hand like the bowl o' a pint stowp. 

Come it air, come it late, in May comes the cow-quake. 

Come with the wind, and gae with tiie water. 

Confess'il faut is half amends. 

Confess debt and crave days. 

Count again is no forbidden. 

Count siller after a' your kin. 

Count like Jews and gree like brethren. 

Courtesy is cumbersome to them that ken it no. 

Counsel is nae command. 

Crab without a cause and mease without amends. 
Credit is better than ill won gear. 
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Curses make the fox fat. 

Cut your cloak according to your cloith. 

Daffis and want of wit males auld wives donuard. 
Dawted bairns dow bear little. 
Daylight will peep through a sina' hole. 
Deal sma' and serve a'. 

Dear bought and far sought is meet for ladies. 
Death and marriage make term-day. 
Death at ae door, and hardship at the other. 
Death defies the doctor. 
Deed ehuws proof. 

Ding down the nest, and the rooks will dee awa'. 
Dirt bodes luck. 

Do on the hill as ye wad do in the ha'. 

Do your turn well, and none will spier what time ye took. 

Do weel and dread nae shame. 

Do weel and doubt nae man, do ill and doubt a' men. 

Do as the losses do, say no and tak' it. 

Do not meddle with the de'il and the laird's bairns. 

Do not talk of a rape to a chiel whose father was hangit 

Dogs will redd Bwine. 

Dolor pays nae debt. 

Double drinks are good for drouth. 

Double charges rive cannons. 

Drive a cow to the ha', she'll run to the byre. 

Drink and drouth come not aye together. 

Drink little that ye may drink lang. 

Drunken at e'en, and dry in the morning. 

Eat in measure, and defy the mediciner. 
Eat your fill, but pouch mine. 
Eats meat and never fed, 

Wears claiths and never clad. 
Eating and drinking want but a beginning. 
Eith learning the cat to the kirn. 
Eith learu'd soon forgotten. 
Eith working when will's at home. 
Either prove a man or a mouse. 
Either win the horse or tine the saddle. 
E'ening red and a morning gray, 

Is a token of a good day. 
E'en as ye win't sae ye may wear'U 
Enough s as good as a feast. 
Ever busy ever bare. 

Every ane kens best where his ain shoe nips him. 
Every one lowps the dyke where it is laighest. 
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Every craw thinks its ain chick whitest 

Every dog has his «lay. 

Every man wears his belt his ain gate. 

Every man can guidean ill wife but he that has her. 

Every man bows to the bush he gets bield frue. 

Every man's blind in his ain canse. 

Every man to his mind, as the man said when he kiss'd the sow. 
Every man's tale is good till another's be tauld. 
Every man's no horn with a siller spoon in his mouth. 
Every man has hi* ain draff pock. 
Every miller wad wyse the water to hi-* ain jniiL 
Every shoe fits not every foot 
Every thing has an end, and a pudding has twa. 
Experience teaches fools. 

Faint heart never won fair ludy. 
Fair heights make fools fain. 
Fair fa' the wife, and weel may she spin, 

That counts aye the lawing with a quart to come in. 
Fair fa' guod ale, it gars fowk speak as they think. 
Fair exchange is nae robbery. 
Fair maidens wear nae purses. 
Fair hair may have foul roots. 
Fair words hurt ne'er a bane, 

Iiut foul words break niony a ane. 
Fair and foolish, black and proud, 

Lung and lazy, little and loud. 
Fan ii M fires ana forced love ne'er did weel. 
Fancy flees before the wind. 
Far awav fowls have fair feathers. 
Farewell frost, fair weather niest. 
Far Irae court fur frae care. 
Fanners faugh gar luirds laugh. 
Fast bind fast find. 
Fat flesh freezes soon. 
Fat paunches bode lean pows. 
Fuuse fowk shou'd hoe moiiy witnesses. 
Fiddler's dogs and flesh-flies come to feasts nnca'd. 
Fight dog, fight bear, whs wins dc'il care. 
Fine feathers mak' fine birds. 
Fire anil water are good servants, but ill masters. 
First come first served. 

Fleas and a giming wife are wakorife bedfellows. 
Flc-hers lo'e nae collops. 
Fleying a bird is no the gate to grip it 
Flee never sae fast, your fortune will be at your tail. 
Flitting of farms makes mailing dear. 
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Fools' haste is nae Bpeed. 

Fools are aye fain 01 flitting. 

FooIb shou'J na see wark that's haff done. 

Fools make feasts, and wise fowk eat them ; 

The wise make jests, and fools repeat them. 
Fools are fain of noething. 
For want of steek a shoe may be tint. 
For fashion's sake, as dogs gong to the market 
Fortune favours fools. 
Fortune helps aye the hardy. 
Force without forecast aften fails. 
Forc-warn'd, haff arm'd. 
For faut of wise fowk fools sit on binks. 
Foul water slockens fire. 
Friendship canna stand aye on ae side. 
Friends gTee best sindry. 
Frost ana fawshood have baith a dirty waygang. 

Oae to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lav'rock. 

Gone is the goose that laid the great egg. 

Gaunting bodes wanting. 

Gayly wad be better. 

Gear is easier gain'd than guided. 

Gentle paddocks have lang taes. 

Get your rock and spindle, and God will send tow. 

Get the word o' soon rising, and you may lie in your bed a' day. 

Gilf gaff makes good friends. 

Girn when ye bind and laugh when you loose. 

Gi'e a bairn its will, and u whelp its fill, 

Nane of them will e'er do well. 
Gi'e a dog an ill name, and he'll soon be hang'd. 
Gi'e a carle your finger, and he'll take vour hale hand. 
Gi'e a gawu man a drink, and a quarrelsome chiel a cuff. 
Gi'e a thing and take a thing. 

That's the ill man's gowd ring. 
Gi'e o'er when the play's good. 
Gi'e them tow enench and they'll hang themsells. 
Gi'e the de'il his due. 

God be wi' auld long syne, when our gntchers ate their trenchers. 

God help great fowk, the poor can beg. 

God's help is nearer than the fair e'en. 

God ne'er sent the mouth but He sent the meat wi't. 

God send water to that well that people think will never run dry. 

God sends us cluilhs according to our cauld. 

God sends meat, but the de'il sends cooks. 

God send you mair wit and me mair siller. 

God shapes the back for the burthen. 

z 
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Good ale needs nae wisp. 

Good cheer and good cbeap ca'a mony customers. 
Good fnwk are scarce, lake care of ane. 
Good forecast furthers the wark. 
Good fi«hing in drumly water*, 
flood will shou'd be tane in part payment. 
Good word* cost nathing. 
( ireat barker* are nae biters. 
Great words fley cowards. 
Great winning makes work easy. 
Greedy fowk nave lang arms. 
Gut uae li-h till ye gel them. 

Ha' binks are sliddery. 

H.id vc sic a shoe on ilka foot it would gar you abaghle. 
Hand a hank in your aiu hand. 
Hair acres bear good corn. 
Hang a thief when he's young, and he'll no steal when he's auld. 
Hankering and hinging on is a poor trade. 
Handle the pudding while it iB net. 
Hang hunger and drown drouth. 
Hap and a halfpenny 19 gear enough. 
Happy the wife that's married to a motherless son. 
Happy for the son when the dad goes 10 the de*U. 
Hardships sindlc come single. 
Haste make* waste. 
Have ye gear, have ye nune, 

Tine heart, und a's gane. 
He hegH frae them that borrowed frae him. 
He brings a stair to break his ain head. 
He can hand meal in his mouth and bla«\ 
He comes uftner with the rake than the Bhool. 
He complains early that complains of his kail. 
He can hide his meat and seek mair. 
He does ua aye ride when he saddles his horse. 
He does na like hi* wnrk that says now when it is done. 
He gangs away in an ill time that never comes again. 
He gangs lang barefoot that wears dead men's 6hoon. 
He gat his kail in a riven dish. 
Ho has brought his pock to a braw market. 
He has mickle prayer but little devotion. 
He has come to good by misguiding. 
He ha* an eye in his neck. 
He has a bee in his bonnet lug. 
He boa gotten a bite o' his ain bridle. 
He has the best end o' the string. 
He has faut of a wife that marries mam's pet 
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He has mair wit in his little finger than ye have in a' your 
bouk. 

He has coosten hia cloak on the ithcr shoulder. 

He has feather'd his neat, he may ilee when he likes. 

He has need o' a lung spoon that sups with the de'il. 

He has cowped the nieikle dish into the little. 

He has a hole aneath his nose that will ne'er let him be rough. 

He has wit at will that with an angrv heart can sit still. 

He has licket the butter atf my bread. 

He has a slid grip that has an eel by the tail. 

He has a good judgment that does not lippen to his ain. 

He has a hearty band for giving a hungry mealtith. 

He has a crap tor a' com. 

He has need to ha'e a clean pow, 

That ca's his neighbour "nitty know." 
He hears with his heels, as geese do in harvest. 
He kens na a B by a bull's Foot. 
He kens his ain groats among other fowk's kail. 
He kens whilk side his cake is butter'd on. 
He'll mend when he growB better, like sour ale in summer. 
He'll no let grass grow at his heels. 
He'll tell't to nae mair than he meets. 
He loo's me for little that hates me for nought. 
He'll wag as the bush wags. 
He looks like the far end ••* a French fiddle. 
He'll soon be a beggar that canna say nay. 
He loo'd mutton weel that lick'd where the ewe lay. 
He'll have enough Borne day when bis mouth'B fou o' mools. 
He may well swim that has his head hadden up. 
He maun be soon up that cheats the tod. 
He maun hae leave to speak that canna baud his tongue. 
He may find faut that canna mend. 
He may laugh that wins. 

He never diu a good darg that gade grumbling about it. 

He never lies but when the hollin's green. 

He needs maun run that the de'il drives. 

He never tint a cow that grat for a needle. 

He rides sicker that ne'er fell. 

He's a fool that forgets himsell. 

He's better fed than nurtuVd. 

He's a man of a wise mind. 

That of a foe can make a friend, 
ne'e gane as the dog drove. 

He's wise that kens whan he's weel, and can haud himself gae. 

He's lifeless that's faultless. 

He's a gentle horse that never coost his rider. 

He's silly that spares for ilka speech. 
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He's a fool that marries at yule. 

For when the bairn's to bear the corn's to shear. 
He's at hiB wit's end. 
He's wise that's timely wary. 
He's as welcome as water in a riven ship. 
He's like a flee in a blanket. 
He's no sae daft as he lets on. 
He's sairest dung that's paid wi' his ain wand. 
He's a sairy beggar that canna gae by ae door. 
He's o'er soon up that's hanged ere noon. 
He's poor eneuch thafs ill loo'd. 
He'" a wiiry cook that mayna lick his ain fingers. 
He's a silly chiel that can neither do nor say. 
He's a wise bairn that kens his ain faither. 

He's unkofu' in his ain house that canna pike a bane in his neighbour's. 

He's a proud horse that winna bear his ain provender. 

He's well worthy of sorrow that buys it 

He's like the singed oat, better than he's likely. 

He's a worthless goodnian that's no missed. 

He's a good horse that never stumbled. 

And a better wife that never grumbled. 
He's a weak beast that downa bear the saddle. 
He Bleeps as dogs do when wives sift meal. 
He speaks in his drink what he thought in his drouth. 
He Bits fu' close that has riven breeks. 
He stumbles at a strae and lowps o'er a wonlyne. 
He that aught the cow gangs nearest her tail. 
He that blawB best let him bear the horn. 
He that's born to be hangM will never be drown'd. 
He that's born under a tippenny planet will ne'er be worth a groat. 
He that buys land buys stones, 

And he that buys beef buys banes. 
He that counts a' coat will ne'er put plough in the eard. 
He that cheats me anesshamefa'him, if he cheat me twice, shame fa' me. 
He that clatters to himself talks to a fool. 
He that canna make sport shou'd mar nane. 
He that canna do as he wou'd maun do as he may. 
He thut comes unca'd sits unserved. 
He that counts l>efore the ostler counts twice. 
He that does his turn in time sits half idle. 
He that does bidding deserves na dinging. 
He that deals in din has aye foul fingers. 
He that forecasts a' perils will win nae worship. 
He that fa's in a gutter, the longer he lies the dirtier he is. 
He that fishes before the net, 

Fishes lang or he fish get. 
He that gets gear before he gets wit, will die ere he thrive. 
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He that gate, forgets, bat he that wants, thinks on. 
He that gangs a borrowing, gangs a sorrowing. 
He that gi'es a' his gear to his bairns. 

Take up a bittle and ding oat his haras. 
He that gi'es all wad gi'e nothing. 

He that gets ance his nieves in dirt can hardly get them ont. 

He that has twa hoards will get a third. 

He that has a good crop may thole some thistles. 

He that has nae siller in his purse shou'd ha'e silk on his tongne. 

He that hides can best find. 

He that has inickle gets aye inair. 

He that has niickle wad aye ha'e roair. 

He that has a dog of his ain may gang to the kirk wi' a clean breast. 
He that has a mickle nose thinks ilka one speaks o't. 
He that's ill to hiiusell will be good to naebody. 
He that in bawdry wastes his gear, 

Baith shame and skaith he will endare. 
He that kens what will be cheap or dear, 

Needs be a merchant but for ne year. 
He that keeks through a hole may see what will vex him. 
He that lives weel lives lung. 
He that lacks my mare wad buy my mare. 
He that laughs at his ain joke spills the sport o't. 
He that laughs alane will make sport in company. 
He that lives upon hope has a slim diet. 
He that looks to freets, freets follow him. 
He that marries or he be wise will die e'er he be rich. 
He that meddles with tulzies comes in for the redding streak. 
He that never rode never felL 
He that never eats flesh thinks harigalds a feast. 
He that shaws his purse bribes the thief. 
He that Bleeps with dogs maun rise with fleas. 
He that slays shall be slain. 
He that steals can hide. 

He that strikes my dog wad strike mysell if he durst. 

He that spends his gear before he gets'! will get little good o't. 

He that seekB motes gets motes. 

He that speers all opinions comes ill speed. 

He that speaks what he should not, 

Will hear what he would rather not. 
He that spares to speak spares to speed. 
He that sells ware for words maun live by the wind. 
He that (•peaks wi' a drawut and Bells wi' a caut, 

Is right like a snake in the skin o' a suunt. 
He that teaches himsell has a fool for his master. 
He that will cheat in play winna be honest in earnest. 
He that winna when he may, sbanna when he wad. 
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He that wad eat the kirnel maun crack the nut. 
He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. 
He that's welcome fares well. 
He that well bides well betides. 
He that will nu thole, maun Hit mony a hole. 
He was the bee that made the honey. 
He was scant o' news that tauld his father was hanged. 
He wears twa faces beneath ae cowl. 
He was mair flcyed than hurt. 
Help is good in a' play. 
Hens are aye free of horse corn. 
Highest in court the nearest the widdy. 
His wit gat wings and would have flown, 
But pinching poorlith pu'd him down. 
His auld brass will buy a new pan. 
His bark is waur than his bite. 
His egg has aye twa youks. 
His geese are a' swans. 
His room's better than his company. 
Hib pipe's out. 

Honesty hands lang the gate. 

Honesty's the best craft. 

Hooly and fair gangs far in a day. 

Horses are good of a' hues. 

Hunger will break through stane wa's. 

Hunger's hard upon a heul heart. 

Hunger is good kitchen. 

Hunger thou me and I'll harry thee. 

Hungry dogs are blythe o' bursten puddings. 

Hungry stewards wear mony hhoon. 

I avi. gae a dog his handsel, and he was hanged ere night 

I bake nae breaii by your shins. 

I canna sell the cow and sup the milk. 

I have gi'en a stick to break my uin head. 

I had rather gang by your door than o'er your grave. 

I ha'e gotten an ill kame for my ain head. 

I ha'e seen mair than I have eaten. 

I ken by my cogue wha milks my cow. 

I ken how the world wags, 

He's honor'd moist who has moniest bags. 
I ken him as well as I hud gune through him with a lighted candle. 
I'll gi'e re a bane to pike that will haud your teeth gawn. 
I'll gar hie ain gartens tie up his ain hose. 
I'll never dirty the bonnet I'm gawn to put on. 
Ill keep my mind to my sell and tell my tale to the wind. 
I'll never stoop sue laigh and lift sae little. 
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I'll never put tbe carl aboon the gentleman. 

Ill never keep a dog and bark mysell. 

I'll never live poor to die rich. 

I'll never buy a blind bargain, or a pig in a pock. 

I'll never brew drink to treat drunkards. 

I'm o'er auld a cat to draw a strae before. 

I'm no sae blind as I'm bleur-eyed. 

I'm flyting free with him. 

I'm no sae scant o' clean pipes as to blaw with a brunt cutty. 

I'm no every man's dog that whistles on me. 

I'm neither sma' driuk thirsty, nor gray bread hungry. 

I may come to break an egg in your pouch. 

I never liked a dry bargain. 

I spake but ae word, gi'e me but ae strake. 

I took him all' the moor for God's sake, and he begins to bite the bairns. 

I wad be scant o' claith to sole my hose with dockims. 

1 wadna ca' the king my cousin. 

I wad rather Bee't than hear tell o't 

1 wadna be deaved with your keckling for a' your eggs. 

I winna make fish o' ane and flesh o' anither. 

I wish you readier meat than a running hare. 

I wish you as muckle good o't as dogs get of grass. 

If ae sheep lowp o'er the dyke a' the lave will follow. 

If a lie could worry you, ye wad have been choked langsyne. 

If a man's gawn down the brae ilk ane gi'es him a jundie. 

If e'er I find his cart tumbling I'se gie't a put. 

If he be not a somer he's a good shoe-clouter. 

If I canna kcp geese I'll kep gaislins. 

If I canna do t by might I'll do't by flight 

If it can be nae better, it is well it is nne warse. 

If it winna be a good shoe, let it gang down i' the heel. 

If it serve me to wear, it may serve you to look to. 

If marriages be made in heaven, ye nave had few friends there. 

If tbe de'll be laird ye'll be tenant. 

If things were to be done twice ilka ane wad be wise. 

If the de'il find ynu idle he'll set you to wark. 

If we hae little gear we hae less care. 

If ye dinna like what I can gie, 

Tak what ye brought w'ye. 
If ye can spend muckle, put the mair to the fire. 
If ye brew weel ye'll drink the better. 
If ye wad be a merchant fine, 

Beware o' auld horses, herring, and wine. 
If ye sell vour purse to your wife, gi'e her yourbreeka to the bargain. 
If you tell your servant your secret, you make him your master. 
If ye had as little money as ye ba'e manners, ye wad be the poorest 
man of your kin. 
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If ye do a wrang make amends. 



If ye do nae ill dinna ill like. 
If ye steal no my kale, break na my dyke. 
If ye wad live for ever, wash the milk frae your liver. 
If ye wad l>e holy, healthy, and wealthy, rise soon in the morning. 
Ill bairns are bent heard at hame. 
Ill comes upon waur's back. 
Ill counsel will gar a man stick his ain mare. 
Ill doers are aye ill dreaders. 
Ill deero'd huff hangU 
Ill Kitting het water frae 'neath cauld ice. 
Ill herds make fat foxes. 
Ill news are aft o'er true. 



It is an ill cause that the lawyer thinks ahame o'. 
It is a lamb at the up-taking, but an auld sheep ere ye get it aff. 
It is a mean mouse that has but ae hole. 
It is a stinking praise comes out of ane's ain mouth. 
It is a sin to lie on the de'U. 

It is a shame to eat the cow and worry on the tail. 

It is a sair field where a's slain. 

It is a Booth dream that's Been waking. 

It is a silly (lock where the ewe bears the belL 

It is a sairy hen that canna scrape for ae bird. 

It is a' tint that's dune to auld fowk and bairns. 

It is a' tint that fell by. 

It is best gauging wi' a horse in ane's hand. 

It is better to sup wi' a cutty than want a spoon. 

It is by the head that the cow gie's milk. 

It is clean about the wren's door where there is nought within. 

It is dearcoft honey that's licked aff a thorn. 

It is eith crying yool on anither man's stool. 

It is eith finding a etick to strike a messan. 

It is fair in ba' when beards wag a'. 

It is good to dread the warst, the best will be the welcomer. 
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It is good to be good in your time, ye kenna how lung it may last. 
It is good to be merry and wiBe, 

Quoth the miller when he moutcrYl twice. 
It is good to have our cogue out when it rains kail. 
It is good to hue twa strings to your bow. 
It is hard to gar an auld mare leave flinging. 
It is hard to sit in Rome and strive wi' the Pope. 
It is hard for a greedy eye to ha'e a leal heart. 
It is hard baith to have and want. 
It is ill to be ca'd a thief and aye fonnd piking. 
It is ill crooking before cripples. 
It is an ill kitchen that keeps the bread away. 
It is ill to bring out o' the flesh what's bred i' the bane. 
It is ill to lear the cat to the kirn. 
It is ill laking corn True geese. 
It is ill bringing butt what's no ben. 
It ill sets a haggis to be roasted. 
It is ill meddliug between the bark and the rhind. 
It is ill making a silk purse o' a tow's lug, or a touting-horn 0' a 
tod's tail 

It is ill putting a blythe face on a wae heart. 
It is kittle shooting at corbies and clergy. 

It is kittle for the cheeks when the hnrl-barrow gaes o'er the brij; 

o' the nose. 
It is kittle to waken sleeping dogs. 
It is lang or the de'il be found dead at a dyke side. 
It is lang or ye cry shoo to au egg. 
It is muckle gars the tuilor laugh, but souters girn aye. 
It is needless to pour water on a drown'd mouse. 
It is no the cowl that makes the friar. 

It iB nae Bin to take a good price, but in gi'eing ill measure. 

It is nae mair to see a woman greet than to see a goose gae barefoot. 

It is nae play when ane laughs and anither greets. 

It is no the way to grip a bird to fling your bonnet at it. 

It is not what is she, but what has she 1 

It is weel ware'd that wasters want. 

It is weel that our fauts are not written on our face. 

It is time enough to skreigh when ye*re strucken. 

It is time enough to moke my bed when I'm gawn to lie down. 

It is the best spoke in your wheel. 

It keeps his nose at the grindstone. 

It maun be true that a' fowk Bays. 

It sets a sow weel to wear a saddle. 

It was never for naething thai the gled whistled. 

It will be a het day gars you startle. 

It will set his beard in a bleeze. 

It will be a feather out of your wing. 
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Kail bain* bread. 
Kame sindle, karue our. 
Kameaters are aye creeshy. 
Keek in the stowp was ne'er a Rood fellow. 
Keep bame, and name will keep you. 
Keep woo and it will 1* dirt, keep lint and it will be silk. 
Keep out of his company tbut cracks of his cheatery. 
Keep your ain fiah .•■.t- to feed your ain sea maws. 
Keep your kill-dry'd taunts to your mouldy-hair'd maidens. 
Keep your tongue within your teeth. 
Keep the staff in your ain hand. 
Keep your breath to cool your crowdie. 
Keep your mouth close and your eeu open. 
Ken yourscll and your neighbours winna inisken you. 
Ken when to spend and when to spare, 

And ye necdna be bissy, and ye'll never be bare. 
Kindness comes wi' will ; it canna be coft. 
Kindness will creep where it canna gang. 
Kindnevs canna stand aye on ae side. 
Kings and bears aft worry their keepers. 
Kissing goes bv favour. 
Kiss ye me till I be white, and that will be an ill web to bleach. 
Kythe in your ain colours that fowk may ken you. 

Lacking breeds laziness, praises breed pith. 

Lnith to bed and laith to rite. 

Lang mint, little dint. 

Lang look'd for comes at lost 

Lang or ye cut Falkland wood with a penknife. 

Lung standing and little offering mak a poor priest. 

Lang straes are nae motes. 

Lang tarrying tines thanks. 

Lang sports turn to earnest. 

Longest at the fire soonest finds cauld. 

Langer lasts year than yule. 

Law's costly, tak a pint and 'gree. 

Law-makers should na be law-breakers. 

Laugh at leisure, ye may greet ere night. 

Leal heart never lied. 

Leave welcome behind ye. 

Leave off as lang as the play's good. 

Learn young, learn fair. 

Learn the cat to the kirn and she'll aye be lickin'. 
I..-.1..1 the plough stand to slay a mouse. 
Let alane inaks moDy a lown. 
Let a friend gang with a fae. 

Let bygones be bygones, and fairplay in time to come. 
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Let him play a spring? on his ain fiddle. 

Let him cool in the skin he het in. 

Let him that's cauld blnw up the ingle. 

Let his ain wund ding him. 

Let it fa' upon the feyest. 

Let the horns gang wt the hide. 

Let the morn come and the meat wi't. 

Let the kirk stand in the kirk yard. 

Let them laugh that win. 

Let them care that come behind. 

Lie for him and he'll swear for you. 

Light suppers mak lang life days. 

Light winning maks a heavy purse. 

Lightly come lightly gane. 

Light burdens break uae banes. 

Like a Scot* man ye take your mark frae an ill hour. 
Likely lies aft in the mire, when unlikely wins thro'. 
Lik'd gear is haff bought. 
Like hens, ye rin aye to the heap. 

Like the wife, that never cries for the ladle till the pot rina o'er. 
Like the cat, fain fish wad ye eat, 

But ve are laith to wet your feet 
Like the wife wi' the niony daughters, the best comes hind- 
most. 

Lippen to me but look to youreell. 
Little can a lang tongue lien. 
Little kenn'd the less cared for. 
Little gt-ar the less care. 

Little wats the ill-willy wife what a dinner may baud inX 

Little odds between a fea-st and a fu' wame. 

Little said is soon mended, little gear's soon spended. 

Little wit in the head maks muckle travel to tie feet. 

Little meddling maks fair parting. 

Little may an auld nag do that mauna nicher. 

Little dogs hae lang tails. 

Little mense to the cheeks to bite aff the nose. 

Live and let live. 

Live upon love as laVrocks do on leeks. 

Look before ye lowp, ye'll ken the better how to light 

Lordships change manners. 

Love and lordships like nae marrows. 

Love and raw peas break the heart and burst the wame. 

Love's as warm among cotters as courtiers. 

Love me, love my dog. 

Love me lightly, love me long. 

Love o'er het soonest cools. 

Love o'erlooks mony fauta. 
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Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Quick to hear and slow to speak. 
Maidens' bairns are aye well bred. 

Maidens' tochers and ministers' stipends ore aye less than ca'd. 
Mair by good luck lhan good guidiug. 
Mair haste the waur speed, 

Quoth the tailor to the lang t breed. 
Make ae wrong step and down ye gae. 
Mair hamcly than welcome. 
Mak the best of an ill bargain. 
Mak your hay when the sun shines. 
Malice is aye mindfu'. 
Man propones but God dispones. 
Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 
Marry aboon match and get a master. 
Mealy mou'd maidens stand lang at the mill. 
Measure twice, cut but anes. 

Meat feeds, and claiih dead*, but manners mak the man. 

Messengers sliou'd neither be headed nor hanged. 

Mickle fails that fools think. 

Mickle corn mickle care. 

Mickle wad aye hae mair. 

Mickle spoken, part spilt. 

Mickle power maks many faes. 

Mickle may fu' between the cup and ihe lip. 

Mickle water rins by that the miller wats not of. 

Mickle pleasure some pain. 

Mickle about ane, quoth the de'il to the collier. 

M i .'hi o'ercomea right. 

Mint ere ye strike. 

Misterfou' fowk mauna be mensfu*. 

Money is welcome in a dirteu clout 

Money maks money. 

Mony hands mak light wark. 

Mony a ane kisses the bairn for love of the nuriee. 

Mony hounds may soon worry ae hare. 

Mony heads are better than ane. 

Mony nurses haud friends long together. 

Mony lair promises at marriage muke few at tocher good paying. 

Muiiy lack what they hae in their pack. 

Mony dogs die ere ye fa' heir. 

Mony ane's coat saves his doubtlet. 

Mony ways to kill a dog tho' ve dinna hong him. 

Mony cooks ne'er made good kail. 

Mony sma's mnk ae mickle. 

Mony a ane maks an errand to the ha' to bid the lady good-day. 
Mony irons in the tire part maun cool. 
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Mony ane opens their pack and Bells ooe wareB. 

Mony a ane speers the gate they ken fa' well. 

Mouths are nae measure. 

Mows may come to earnest 

Moyen does mickle, but money does mair. 

Murder will out 

Must is a king's word. 

My son's my son aye till he get him a wife, 

My daughter's my daughter a' the days o' her life. 
My niest neighbour's akaith is my present periL 

Nae butter sticks to his bread. 

Nae fool to an auld fool. 

Nae friend to a friend in need. 

Nae fleeing without wings. 

Nae great loss but there's some sma' advantage. 

Nae langer pipe nae langer dance. 

Nae man has a tnck o' his life. 

Nae man can thrive unless his wife let him. 

Nae man cau live langer in peace than his neighbour likes. 

Nae mair haste than good speed. 

Nae safe wading in unco waters. 

Nae weather's ill if the wind be still. 

Nathing freer than a gift 

Nathing comes fairer to light than what has been lang bidden. 

Nathing's baulder than a blind mare. 

Nathing enters into a closs hand. 

Nathing sae c rouse as a new washen louse. 

Nathing's ill to be done when will's at hame. 

Nathing to be done in haste but gripping of fleas. 

Nathing venture nathing win. 

Nane ferlies mair than fools. 

Naue sae weel but he hopes to be better. 

Nane can mak a bore but yell find a pin till't. 

Nane can play the fool sae weel as a wise man. 

Narrow gather'd widely spent 

Nearest the heart nearest the month. 

Nearer the night the mair beggars. 

Necessity has nae law. 

Need makes men of craft 

Need will gar an auld wife trot and a naked man rin. 
Neither sae siufu' as to sink, nor sae holy as to .-aunt. 
New lords have new laws. 
Never a barrel better herrings. 

Never break out of kind to gar your friends ferly at you. 

Never draw your dirk when a dunt will do't 

Never fin' faut with my shoon unle&s ye pay my souter. 
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Never gae to the de'il wi' a dish-clout about your head. 
Never let on you, but laugh in your ain sleeve. 
Never meet never pay. 

Never marry a widow unless her first man was hang'd. 

Never put a sword in a wud man's hand. 

Never put the plough before the owsen. 

Never quat certainty for hope. 

Never oer auld to learn. 

Never scaud your lips in other fowk's kail. 

Never seek a wife till ye ken what to do wi' her. 

Never show your teeth unless ye can bite. 

Never Btrive against the stream. 

Never venture never win. 

Nineteen nny-says of a maiden are haff a grant. 

Now's now, and yule's in winter. 

Nobility without ability is like a pudding without suet. 

Oeb braw a purse to put a plack in. 

O'er mickle of ae thing is good for naething. 

O'er mickle hameliness spoils good courtesy. 

O'er mickle cookery spoils the brochau. 

O'er mickle loose leather about your chafts. 

O'er narrow counting culzies nae kindness. 

O'er rackless may repent. 

O'er strong meat for your weak stamach. 

Of a' sorrow a fu' sorrow's best. 

Of a little take a little, when there's nought take a'. 

Of bairnB' gifts ne'er be fain, 

Nae sooner they give but they seek them again. 
Of ill debtors men get aiths. 
Of twa ills choose the least. 
Open confession is good for the saul. 
Our sins and debts are aften mair than we think of. 
Out of debt out of danger. 
Out of the peat pot into the gutter. 
Out of men s blessing into Qod's sun. 

Pat him in his ain coin. 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 
Pennyless sauls may pine in purgatory. 
Placks and bawbees grow pounds. 
Play's good while it is play. 

Please your kimmer and ye'll easily guide your gossip. 

Plenty makes dainty. 

Poor fowk's friends soon misken them. 

Poor fowk are fain o' little. 

Poortith parts good company. 
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I'oortith wi' patience is less painfu'. 

Possession is eleven points of the law. 

Pride and grace dwell never in ae place. 

Pride ne'er leaves its master till he get a fa'. 

Pride and sweerness talc tnickle uphodding. 

Provision in season makes a bien house. 

Put a coward to his mettle and he'll tight the de'il. 

Put twa pennies in a purse and they'll creep together. 

Put the saddle on the right horse. 

Put your hand nae farther than your sleeve will reach. 
Put your hand twice to your bonnet for anes to your pouch. 
Put your finger in the fire and say it was your fortune. 

Quality without quantity is little thought of. 
Quick at meat quick at wark. 
Quick, for you'll never be cleanly. 
Quick returns mak rich merchants. 

Reckless youth maks a ruefu' eild. 
Raise nae mair de'ils than ye're able to lay. 
Rather spill your joke than tine your friend. 
Red wood makes good spindles. 
Remove an auld tree and it will wither. 
Remember, man, and keep in mind, 

A faithfu' friend is hard to find. 
Rich fowk hae rowth of friends. 
Right mixture maks good mortar. 
Right wrongs nae man. 
Rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Robin that herds on the height, 

Con be as blythe as Sir Robert the knight. 
Rome was not a' bigged in ae day. 
Roose the ford as ye find it. 
Roose the fair day at e'en. 
Royet lads may make sober men. 
Rue and thyme grow baith in ae garden. 
Rule youth well, for eild will rule itselL 

Sab mony men sae mony minds. 

Sain yoursell frae the de'il and the laird's bairns. 

Sair craven are aye ill payers. 

Satan reproving sin. 

Saw wheat in dirt and rye in dust. 

Say weel's good, but do weel is better. 

Scant of grace hears lang preachings. 

Scant of cheeks makes a lang nose. 

Scorn cornea commonly wi' skaitb. 
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Seeing^ believing a' the world over. 
See for love and buy for money. 
Seek your saw where ye get your nil, 

And beg your barm where ye buv your ale. 
Seek mickle and get something, seek little and get nought. 
Second thoughts are best 
Send you to the sea ye'll no get saut water. 
Serve yoursell till your bairns come to age. 
Set a beggar on horseback hell ride to the de'ii. 
Set that down on the back side of your count-book. 
Set a knave to grip a knave. 
Shame's past the shade o' your hair. 

Sharp stomachs mak short graces. ■ 

Shoul waters make mailt din. 

She that gangs to the well wi' ill will, 

Either the pig breaks or the water will spill. 
She looks as if butter wadna melt in her moil'. 
She'll keep her ain side o' the hoose/and gong up and down in your*. 
She hauds up her head like a hen drinking water. 
She that taks gifts, hersell she sells, 

And she that gi'es them does nought else. 
She's better than she's bonny. 
Shod in the cradle and barefoot on the stibble. 
Short fowk are soon angry, tlieir heart's soon at their mouth. 
Sic man sic master, sic priest sic offering. 
Sic as ye gi'e sic will ye get. 
Sic reek as is therein comes out o' the lum. 
Silence grips the mouse. 
Silks and satins put out the kitchen fire. 
Sindle seen soon forgotten. 
Slaw at meat slaw at work. 
Slander leaves a slur. 
Smooth waters ran deep. 
Sma' fish is better than nae fisli. 
Soon enough to cry chuck when it is out of the shell. 
Soon ripe soon rotten, soon bet soon cauld. 
Soon enough if well enough. 
Some hau hap and some stick in the gap. 
Sorrow is soon eneuch when it conies. 
Sorrow and an ill life make soon an auld wife. 
Sorrow and ill weather come unsent for. 
Spare when ye're yonngaud spend when ye're auld. 
Speak the truth and shame the de'il. 
Spend and God will send, spare and aye be bare. 
Speak good o' pipers, your failher was a fiddler. 
Speak o' the de'il and he'll appear. 
Spilt ale is waur than water. 
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Standers-bv see mair than the gamesters. 
Standing duns gather dirt. 

Slav nae lunger in your friend's honse than ye are welcome. 

Strike as ye feed, and that's but soberly. 

Strike the iron as lang as it is het. 

Sniffing hauds out storms. 

Sudden friendship sure repentance. 

Supp'd out wort was ne'er good ale. 

Surleits Blay mair than swords. 

Some ha'e a hanlle fauts, ye are only a ne'er-do-weel 

Sour plumbs, ijiioth the tod when lie couldna climb the tree. 

Souters and tailors count hours. 

Souters shou'dna t;ae avont their last. 

Souters shou'dna be sailors that can neither steer nor row. 

Spare at the spigot and let out at the bung. 

Npae well and hae well. 

8mm at Jock thief if I lie a leal man. 

Speak when you're spoken to and drink when you're drunken to. 

Stown dints are Bweetest. 

Siurt follows a' extremes. 

Slurt pays nae debt. 

Swear by vour burnt shins. 

Sweet at the on-taking, sour in the alf-putting. 

Sweer to bed and sweer up in the morning. 

Spit on a stane, and it will be wet at last. 

Stay and drink of your ain browKt. 

Sticking gangs na by strength, but by right guiding o' the gullie. 
Tak it a' ami pay the merchant. 

Tuk a spring of your fiddle, and dance when ye have done. 

Tak the bit and the buffet wi't. 

Tak a pint ami gree, the law's costly. 

Tak your ain will and then ye'll no die o' the pet. 

Tak time ere time be tint. 

Tak your venture as mony good ship has done. 

Tak your thanks to feed your cat. 

Tak wit in your anger. 

Tak care o' the man that God has marked. 

Tak a hair o' the dog that bit you. 

Tak part of the pelf when the pack's a dealing. 

Tak a man by his word and a cow by her horn. 

Tak me not up before I la'. 

Tak nae mair on your back than you're able to bear. 
Tak your will, you're wise enough. 
Tak up the next ye find. 
Turn Tell-truth is nae courtier. 
Tell nae tales out o school. 

2 A 
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Tell Dot your fae when your fool's sleeping. 

That's but ae doctor's opinion. 

That's for the father but no lor the son. 

That's for that and butter's for fish. 

That's my tale, where's yours ? 

Tliat'9 the piece a step-bairn never sat. 

That which God will give, the de'il canna reeve. 

The auld aver may die waiting for new grass. 

The auld dog maun die in somebody's aught. 

The bairn speaks in the field what he hears at the fireside. 

The bird maun llichter that (lees wP ae wing. 

The bird that can sing and winnn sing Bhoud be gart sing. 

The best is aye best cheap. 

The better day the better the deed. 

The book o' maybe 'a is veiy braid. 

The banes o' a great estate are worth the picking. 

The banes bear the lieef hanie. 

The blind man's peck shou'd be well measured. 

The cow may want her ain tail yet. 

The cure may be wane than the disease. 

The cow that's first up gets the first o' the dew. 

The de'il bides his day. 

The de'il was sick, the de'il a monk wou'd be, 
The de'il grew hale, syne de'il a monk was he. 

The dc'il's aye good to his ain. 

The de'il's bairn* hae the de'il's luck. 

The day has een and the night hears. 

The de'il's aye busy with his ain. 

The de'il will take little ere he want a'. 

The de'il drives aye his hogs to an ill market. 

The de'il does ua aye show his cloven cloots. 

The de'il's nye good to beginners. 

The e'enim.' red and the morning gray, 
Is a good sign of a fair day. 

The farthe.-t way about is aft the nearest gate home. 

The foremost hound grip" the hare. 

The foot at the Cffadle and the hand at the reel, 
Are signs of a wife that means to do weeL 

The farther iu the deeper. 

The first dish is best eaten. 

The grace o' a gray bannock is in the baking o't. 
The good or ill hap o' a nod or ill life. 

Is the good or ill choice o' a good or ill wife. 
The gray mare may l>e the be?t hone. 
The greatest burthens arc not the maist gainfu'. 
The gravest fish is an oyster. 

The gravest bird is an owl ; 
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The graveBt beast is an ana, 

And the gravest man is a fool. 
The greatest clerks are no the wisest men. 
The happy man caniiu be herried. 
Tiie hen's eggs gang to the ha'. 

To bring the goose's egg awa'. 
The higher up the greater fa'. 
The higher the hill the laigher the gras9. 
The hurt man writes wi' steel on marble stane. 
The kind's errand mny come in the cadger's gate. 
The lazy man's the beggar's brother. 
The lucky pennyworth sells soonest. 
The langest day will have an end. 

The mother of a' mischief is nne bigger than a midge's wing. 

The mair cost the mair honour. 

The mawt ia aboon the meal wi' him. 

The mair noble the mair humble. 

The mother's breath is aye sweet 

The master's eye makes the horse fat. 

The mair mischief the better sport. 

The name o' an honest woman a inuckle worth. 

The poor man's aye put to tho warst. 

The reck o' mv aiu house is better than the lire o' my neighbour's. 
The strongest horse lowps the dyke. 
The still sow eats up a' the draff. 

The stowp that gangs aft to the well comes hame broken at last. 

The subject's love is the king's life guard. 

The smiths mare and the eouter's wife are aye warst shod. 

The thing that's done iB no to do. 

The thing that's fristed is not forgi'en. 

The thing that lies not in vour gate, breaks not your shins. 
The thrift of you was the death of your good-dame. 
The tod ne'er sped better than when he gaed on his ain errand. 
The tod's whelps are ill to tame. 
The tree does na fa' nt the first strake. 
The water will never rob the widdy. 
The warse luck now the better another time. 
The weakest gangs to the wa'. 
The worth o' a thing is best ken'd by the want o't. 
There is mony a true tale tauld in a jest- 
There is nane soe blind as them that winna see. 
There is naething ill said that's no ill tone. 
There is nae sport where there is neither auld fowk nor bairns. 
There was aye some water where the stirk was drowu'd. 
There was never enough where naething was left. 
There was never a silly Jocky but there was as silly a Jenny. 
There was never a thrifty wife with a sheet about her head. 
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There is skill in gruel making. 

There is nae fence against a nail. 

There is a time to gley and a time to look straight. 

There is a great differ among market days. 

There is little wit in his pow that lights the candle at the low. 

There is an end <>* an aula sang. 

There is a tough sinew in an auld wife's heel. 

There is aye life in a living man. 

There is an act in the laird o' Grant's court, that no aboon eleven 

speak at ani's. 
There are mnir ways to the wood than ane. 
There are mnir working days than life days. 
There is ae day of reckoning and another of payment. 
There came never ill after good advisement 
There is a sliddery stane afore the ha' door. 
There's a difference between will ye buy ? and will ye sell ? 
There's as good fish in the sen as ever came out o't 
There is a great difference between fenn and farewell. 
There is a hole in the house. 
There is life iu a throssle as lang as Bbe cheeps. 
There is little for the rake after the shool. 
They are well guided that God guides. 
They are aye good that are far away. 
They are lightly berried that have a' their ain. 
They are sad rents that come in with tears. 
They complain early that complaiu o' their kail. 
They have need of a canuie cook that have but ae egg to their dinner. 
They loo me for little that hate me for nought. 
They never saw great dainties that think a haggis a feast. 
They sliou'd please the goodwife that wou'd win the goodraon. 
They sneak of my drinking that never think of my drouth. 
They that get the word o' booh rising may lie in their bed a' day. 
They that laugh in the morning may greet ere night 
They that give you hinder you to buy. 
They that live langest fetch wood farthest 
They that see your head see not your height 
They that hae rowth of butter may lay it thick on their scone. 
They were scant o' bairns that brought you up. 
They were never fain that fidged, nor fu' that lick'd dishes. 
Th':y wist as well that didna speer. 

They were never first at the wark that bid God speed the work. 
They never gae with the speet but they gat with the ladle. 
Thistles ore a aalad for an ass. 
Three is aye sonsy. 

Three can keep a secret if twn be away. 

Time o' day to find the nest when the birds are uuwn. 

Time tint is ne'er to be found. 
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Time and thinking tame the toughest grief. 

Time and tide will tarry fur nae man. 

Time tries a'. 

Tine heart and a's gane. 

Tine book, tine grace. 

Tine thimble, tine thrift. 

Touch nae me on ibe sair heel. 

Tramp on a snail and slie'll shoot out her horns. 

True blue will never stain. 

Truth and honesty keep the crown o' the causey. 
True love kyths in time of need. 
Try your friend ere you need him. 
Try be lore you trust. 

Twa hungry meals make the third a glutton. 
Twa blacks make na ne white. 

Tw a things ane shou'd not be angry at, what he can help and what 

he cauna help. 
Twa fools in a house are a couple ower mony. 
Twa words maun gang to that bargain. 
Twa wits are belter tlian ane. 
That bowt came never out of your bag. 
The back and the belly huuds every ane busy. 
The black ox ne'er trod on your taea. 
The cat wou'd fain fish eat. 

But she is laith to weet her feet. 
The de'il's good when he's pleas'd. 
The father buys, the son biggs, 

The oye sells, and his son thiggs. 
The greedy man and the gieluinger are well met. 
The greatest tochere make not the greatest testaments. 
The kirk's muckle, but ye may say mass in the end o't 
The laird may be laird and need his hind's help. 
The man may eithly tine a stot that canna count his kiiish. 
The mair the merrier, the fewer the better cheer. 
The meal cheap and the shoon dear. 

What souters' wives like weel to near. 
The pains o'ergang the profit 
The poor man's shilling is but a penny. 
The scholar may waur the master. 
The simple man's the beggar's brother. 
The worst world that ever was, some maun won. 
The weeds o'ergrow the corn. 
The warld is bound to nae man. 
The unsonsy fish gets the unluekv bait. 

There is mair knavery among kirk men than there is honesty amang 

courtiers. 
There is a measure in a' things. 
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There is inucklc to do when burghers ride. 

There is muir room without than within. 

There is niie remedy for fear but cut aff the head. 

There was never a fair word in fly ting. 

There is steel in the needle point tho' little o't. 

There are twa enoughs, and he Ihib gotten ane of them. 

There are muir married than good house hadders. 

There's a bonny reason wi' a rag about the foot o't. 

There came never sic a gloff to a daw's heart. 

There is ley blood in your head. 

There grows nae grass at the cross. 

There is little to tew when tailors are true. 

They are not a' saints that get haly water. 

They 'gree like butler and niells. 

They may ken by your beard what has been on your board. 

They never beuk a good cake but may bake an ill ane. 

They that see you a day winna break the house for you at night. 

They that hain at their dinner will hue the niair to their supper. 

They that burn you for a witch lose a' their coals. 

They that lie down for love shon'd rise for hunger. 

They that eat till they sweat and work till they're cauld, 

Sic servants ate fitter to hang than to hald. 
They that bonrd with cats maun count upo' scarts. 
They are eitli hindered that are not very furdersome. 
Twa dogs were striving about a bane, and the third ran awa' wi't. 
Twa conveniences simile times meet. 

What's good for the plant is ill lor the peat. 
Tarry breeks pay nae fraught. 
Tell your glevd good-dame that. 
That'H a tee'd* ha'. 
That's a tule o' twa drinks. 

The bag lo the auld stent, and the belt to the yule hole. 

The cause is good, and the word fa' on. 
The death of ae Imirn winna -k.nl a house. 
The dorty dame may fa' in the dirt. 
The e'ening brings a' hame. 

The flesh is aye sairest that's farthest frae the bane. 

The gait gi'es a good milking, but dings it down wi' her feet. 

The langcr we live the mair ferlies we see. 

The ncist time ye dance tent wha ye take by the hand. 

The piper wants muckle that wants his nether chnfls. 

The poor man pays for a'. 

The thacker said to his man. 

Let us raise this ladder, if we can. 
The thrift of you and the woo of a dog wou'd make a braw web. 
The tod never fares better than when he's bann'd. 
There was never a good town but there was a dub at the end o'l. 
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There was never a cake but it bad its maik. 

There is little mair between the (Kxjr and the rich but a piece of an 
ill year. 

They have l>een born as poor as you that have come to a pouchfu' u' 

green pease ere they died. 
They that drink laugest live langest. 
Thoughts beguiled the lady. 

Thoughts are free, tho' I mayiia say mickle, I can ycrkat the thinking. 

Till other tinklers ill met ye 'gree. 

Touch a gawd horse on the back and he'll fling. 

Tit for tat, as the auld wife said when she f — — d at the thunder. 

Trot father, trot mother, how can the foal amble 1 

Twine tow, your niiimy was a good spinner. 

Untimeoos spurring spills the steed. 
Unseen, unrued. 

Under water dearth, under snaw bread. 

Up hill spare me, down hill take tent to thee. 

Up starts a carle and gatherM good, 

Ami thence came a' our gentle blood. 
Use makes peri'ytuess. 

Wad ye gar us trow that the moon's made o' green cheese, or that 

spade-shafts bear plumbs J 
Wage will get a page. 

Wae's the wife that wants the tongue, but well's the man that gets her. 

Want of wit is waur than want of wealth. 

War makes thieves, and peace bangs them. 

Wark bears witness of wha well dues. 

Wealth gars wit waver. 

Weans maun creep ere they gang. 

Well kens the mouse when the cat's out o' the house. 

Well's him ud woe's him that has a bishop in his kin. 

Welcome is the best dish in the kitchen. 

Well worth a' that gars the plough draw. 

Well is that well does. 

Were it not for hope heart wad break. 

We'll never ken the worth of the water I ill the well gaes dry. 
We can drink of the burn when we cuuna bite of the brae. 
We'll meet ere hills meet. 

We cun live without our kin, but no without our neighbours. 

We'll burk oursells ere we buy dogs sae dear. 

We canna baith sup and blaw. 

We maun live by the living, but no by the dead. 

We are bound to be honest and no to be rich. 

We may ken your meaning by your mumping. 

Wedding aud ill wintering tome baith man and beast. 
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We are aye to lear as long on we live. 

We can poind for debt, but no for unkindneat. 

We may ken your eilk by the rankles o' your horn. 

Wee things fley cowards. 

Wha wats wha may keep sheep another day. 

Wha lues perils, perish shall. 

What re win ut that, ye may lick air a bet girdle. 

What better is the house that the daw rises soon. 

Wlia can haud what will away ? 

Wha comes aftener and brings you less I 

Wha diiur bell the cat? 

Wha can help misluck 1 

Wha cauna gi'e will little get. 

What the eye sees na the heart roes na. 

What's nune o' my profit shall 1* none o" my peril. 

What if the lift fa', then ye may gather lav'rocks. 

What's gotten o'er the de'il's back will gang away under his belly. 

What ruk» the feud where the friendship dow not. 

What witina do by might do by flight. 

What's my case the day may be yours the morn. 

What'* waur than ill luck ) 

What may be done at ony time will be done at nae time. 

What puts that in your head that didna put the sturdy wi't I 

What need a rich man be a thief? 

What said I'luck I the greater knave the greater luck. 

What may be, may not be. 

What canna be cured maun be endured. 

■When ae door stecks anither open*. 

When a' men speak* nae man near*. 

When drink's in wit's out. 

When friends meet heart* warm. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Where was a' our gentry than ? 
When my head's down mv house is theeked. 
When the tod preaches taic tent the lambs. 
When thieves reckon, leal fowk comes to their gear. 
When the bags are fou the dnin gets up. 

When the toil wins to the wood he cares not how many keck for his 

tail. 

When the cup's fu : carry it even. 

When poverty cornen in at the door friendship Hies out of the 

window. 

When laiidi> break carles get land. 
When a fool finds a horse-shoe, 
He thinks aye the like to do. 
When a' fruit fa's, then welcome haws. 
When I'm dead make me a cawdel. 
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When ilkn ain gets their ain the thief will get the widdy. 
When a ewe's drown'd she's dead. 

When the goodman drinks to the goodwife, a' wad be well. 

When the good wife drinks to the goodman, a' is well. 

When the heart's fou of lust the mouth b fou of leasing. 

When your neighbour's house is in dunger take care o' your nin. 

When you are served a' the geese are wuterM. 

When wine sinks wools swim. 

When the barn's fu' you may thresh before the door. 
When ye're gaun and coming the gate's no loom. 
When the heart's fu' the tongue will speak. 
When he dies for ago ye may quake for fear. 
When ye are weel, naud yoursell sae. 
When the well's fu' it will rin o'er. 

When the pot's o'er fu', it will boil o'er and blecze in the ingle. 

When the steed's Mown, Bteek the stable door. 

Where the buck's bound, there he maun bleet. 

Where the deer's slain some of the blood will lie. 

Where the dyke's laighe.-t it is eithe&t to lowp. 

Where there is o'er ruickle courtesy there is little kindness. 

Where there is nnething the king tines his right. 

Where drums beat laws are dumb. 

Where the pig's broken let the sherds lie. 

Where there are gentles there iB aye aif-fawing. 

Where gat ye that, gif a body may speer ? 

I gut it where it was, and where leal fowk get gear. 
Where will you get a park to keep your yeld kye in 1 
Where the heart gangs let the tail follow. 
While the grass grows the steed starves. 
Whitely thing* are aye tender. 
Whom God will help nane can hinder. 
Will a fool's feather in my cap gar my pot play i 
Wipe wi' the water and wubIi wi' the towel. 
Wise men may be whilly'd wi' wiles. 
Wives and wind are necessary ills. 
Widdy haud thy ain ! 
Wilfu' waste makes waefu' want. 
Wiles help weak fowk. 
Will and wit strive wi' ye ! 
Win't and wear't. 

Winter thunder bodes summer hunger. 

Wink at wee fuuts, your ain are muckle. 

Wishers and waddlera were never good house hauders. 

Wit bought makes fowk wise. 

Wit bought is worth twa for nought. 

Woman's wark's never done. 

Women and bairns lein what they ken not. 
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Wood in a wilderness, moss on a mountain, 

And wit in a pom man are little thouglit on. 
Words are but win, but duuts are out o' season. 
Woo sellers ken aye woo buyers. 
Work for nought makes fowk dead sweer. 
Wrang lias nae warrant. 
Wrung count is nae payment. 

Wad ye gar me trow that my lieud'a cow'd when ne'er a shear's 

come on't ? 
Wae to the waine that hn9 a wilfu' master. 
Wiie's them that has the cut's dish and she aye mewting. 
Water stowpB had DM ale. 
Wealth in the widow's house, kail but saut. 
Well wurtii a' good tukens. 
We are a* moiiy Johnstons as ye are Jardines. 
We hounds flew the hare, quoth the bleer'd messan. 
Wha invited you to the roast I 
Wha can court but cost. 

Wha made you a gentleman that didna cut the lugs frae your head 

to ken you by. 

What ye do when you're drunk ye may nay for when you're dry. 

What ye want up and down ye have hither and yonu 

Ye breed of the tod, ye grow gray before ve grow good. 

Ye breed of the miller's dog, ye lick your lips ere the pock be opened. 

Ye breed of Macfarlane's geese, ye have mair mind o' your play 

than your meat 
Ye breed of the cow's tail, you grow backward. 
Ye breed of nettle kail and cock lairds, ye need mnckle service. 
Ye breed of the gowk, ye have never a rhyme but one. 
Ye breed of ill weather, ye come uusent for. 
Ye breed of Sau^hton swine, your neb's ne'er out of an ill tnra. 
Ye breed of auld maidens, ye look sue high. 
Ye breed of the chapman, ye're aye to hundsell. 
Ye breed of our laird, ye'll do nae right nor take nae wrang. 
Ye breed of good mawt, ye're lung a-coming. 
Ye breed of the beggars, ye're never out of your gate. 
Ye breed of the butcher, that seeks his knile when it is in his teeth. 
Ye breed of the leek, ye have a white head and u green tail. 
Ve breed of Lady Mary, wheu ye're good ye're ower good. 
Ye breed of the miller's daughter, that speer'd what tree urouts grew on. 
Ye breed or the good man's uiither, ye're aye in the gate. 
Ye breed of the witches, ve can do nae good to yourselL 
Ye breed o the herd's wife, ye bu*k again e'en. 

Ye breed of the baxterr, ye loo your neighbour's browst belter than 

your ain batch. 
Ye crack crously with your bonnet on. 
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Ve cut before the point. 

Ye come a day after the fair. 

Ye cut lang whangs out o' oilier fowks' leather. 

Ye come aftener with the rake than the shool. 

Ye cantiu make a silk purse of a how's lug. 

Ye can n a see wood for trees. 

Ye can never fare well but ye cry roast meat. 

Ye came a dipping time. 

Ye cangle about uncost kids. 

Ye canna preach out o' your aiu poupit. 

Ye canna get leave to thrive for throng. 

Ye cu' hardest at the nail that drives lustest. 

Ye canna do but ye ower do. 

Ye drive the plough afore the owsen. 

Ye dinna ken where a blessing may light. 

Ye drew not Ml well when my mare was in the mire. 

Ye feik it awa' like an auld wife baking. 

Ye gat your will in your first wife's time, and ye'se no want it now. 

Ye glowr'd at the moon and fell on the middin'. 

Ye gang about by Lanark, for fear Linton dogs bite you. 

Ye glowr like a wild-cut out o' u whin-bush. 

Ye get o'er muckle tl your will, and that's no good for you. 

Ye gae far about seeking the nearest. 

Ye nave run lang on little ground. 

Ye Lave aye miud of your meat though ye have ill luck til't. 

Ye have a ready mouth for a ripe cherry. 

Ye have a saw for ilka sair. 

Ye have brought the pack to the pins. 

Ye have given the wolf the wedder to keep. 

Ye have tied a knot with your tongue that ye canna loose with a' 
your teeth. 

Ye have been bred about a mill, ye have moti|ied a' your manners. 

Ye have o'er foul feel to come sae far benu. 

Ye have a stnwk of carle hemp in you. 

Ye have gotten a revel'd heap o't. 

Ye have ae crap for a' corn. 

Ye have tune the measure of his foot. 

Ye have o'er muckle loose leather about your chafts. 

Ye have tint your ain stoniHch und found a tike's. 

Ye have put a toom spoon in my mouth. 

Ye have fasted lang, and worried on a midge. 

Ye have tint the tongue o' your trump. 

Ye have staid lang, and brought little wi' ye. 

Ye have gi'eu baith the sound thump and the loud Bkirl. 

Ye have aye a foot out of the langle. 

Ye have tane't upon you as the wife did the dancing. 

Ye have good manners, but ye bear them not aye about wi' you. 
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Ye have the wrang nf by the lug. 

Ye ken naething but mill: and bread when it is mool'd in to you. 

Ye ken what drinkers dree. 

Ye keunu whu nmy cool your kail yet. 

Ye live at the lug o' the law. 

Yelping cure will raise mastiffs. 

Ye live on love as lav'rocks do on leeks. 

Ye'll neither dauce nor haud the candle. 

Yell get iiae mnir of the cat but the skin. 

Ye look like let me be. 

Ye look like a Lochaber-axe new come frae the grindstone. 
Wll no sell your hen on a rainy day. 

Ye'll get as mickle for ae wish this tw as fortwa fern year. 

Yell gar me seek the needle where 1 didna stick it. 

Ye'll never cast saut on hi- tail. 

Ye look like a Larnmermoor lion. 

Ye'll let iwnhing be tint for want o' seeking. 

Ye'll no harry youraell wi' your ain hands. 

Ye look like the de'il in daylight. 

Ye look liker a thief than a bishop. 

Ye'll ne'er make a mark in your testament by that bargain. 
Ye'll let liltle gae by you unless it be the swallow. 
Ye may tine the father seeking the son. 

Ye may drive the de'il into a wife, but ye'll ne'er ding him oat of her. 

Ye may be greedy, but ye're no greening. 
Ye muy gang farther and fare warse. 
Ye may be heard where ye're no seen. 
Ye may gang thro' a' Egypt without a pass. 

Ye may hac a good memory, but your judgment winna gi'e mickle. 
Ye maun lake the will for the deed. 

Ye niaunna think to win thro' the warld on a feather-bed. 

Ye muiinna be meuly-mou'd. 

Ye mete my pease by your ain peck. 

You look like a runner, quoth the de'il to the lobster. 

Ye'll be made up at the sign o' the wind. 

Ye'll play at sma' game before ye stand out. 

Ye'll beguile uane rat them that lippens to you. 

Ye'll mend when ye grow better. 

Ye'll never be sae auld with sae mickle honesty. 

Ye never saw green cheese but your e'en reel' J. 

Ye never want a good whittle at your ltelt. 

Ye never heard a fisher cry stinking fish. 

Ye needna think shame to tak it, your teeth's langer than your beard. 

Ye put at the cart that's aye ganging. 

Ye're as daft as ye're doys auld. 

Ye're o'er auld farran to be fley'd for bogles. 

Ye're a good iceker but an ill finder. 
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Ye ride a bootless erraud. 

Ye're like the wife w? the mony daughters, the best comes last. 

Ye're nae chicken for a' your cheeping. 

Ye're come o' blood, and soe is a pudding. 

Ye're come to a peel'd egg. 

Ye're a widdy-fou against hanging time. 

Ye're as lang a tuning your pi[ies as ane wad play a spring. 

Ye're good enough but ye're no braw new. 

Ye're no sae poor as ye peep. 

Ye're well away if ye bide, and we're well quat. 

Ye're of sae mony minds, ye'll never be married. 

Ye're come to fetch lire. 

Ye're sae weel in your wooing ye watna where to wed. 

Ye're never pleased faf nor fasting. 

Ye're black about the mouth for want of making of. 

Ye're welcome, but ye winna win ben. 

Ye're unco good and Tell grow fair. 

Ye're sair fush'd hadiiing naelhing together. 

Ye're not fed with deaf nuts. 

Ye're sick but no eair handled. 

Ye're busy seeking a thing that's no tint 

Ye're good for carrying a propine, ye can make muckle of little. 
Ye're like the hens, ye rin aye to the heap. 
Ye're fcar'd for the day ye never saw. 

Ye're bonny enough to them that loo you, and o'er bonny to them 

that loo you and canua get you. 
Ye're o'er bird-mouth'd. 

Ye're new risen and your young heart's nipping. 

Ye're a swi-et nut it' you were well cracked. 

Ye're no light where ye lean a'. 

Ye're mair rley'd than hurt. 

Ye're Davy do a' thing and good at nacthing. 

Ye seek grace o' a graceless face. 

Ye sell the bear's skin on Imb back. 

Ye served me as the wife did the cat, 

Coost me in the kirn and syne harl'd me out 
Ye may dight your neb and fly up. 
Ye'll never die on your ain assize. 
Ye'll drink afore me. 
Yell find him whaur ye left him. 
Ye'll get the cat wi' the twa tails. 

Ye're the greatest liar o' your kin except your chief that wan his 
meat by't 

Ye're mistnue o' the staff, it is haff silk. 

Ye'se no want while I hae, but look weel to your ain. 

Ye soon weary o' well-doing. 

Ye'se get your brose out 0' the lee side of the pot 
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Ye .banns be niaVrM but for a better. 
V* tlwp like • dog in a mill. 
Y* •hip* tboon by yoar tin i h a rfiltd feet. 
Ye lair mair in roar than roar cheeks cast hniL 

Ye uke ike fir* word 'offlftiu. 
Ye twe the UdJe for the licking. 
Your V/ngnVs as* slander. 
Your tongne run aye before y» 
Yc wad make miek'le of me ii 
Ye watna what wife** ladle m 
V« waii be a good midwife git 
Ye wad be gno/i to fetch the d 
Vc wii.l fi-rly mair if the crake 

away with the nti>L 
Ye walna where a blessing in n 
Young lowk may die and auld ft. 
Young dncka may be auld geese. 
Yuli-'a young on Yule e'en. 
Youth and eild never sowder well. 
Your meal'* a' deagh. 
Your bread's baken, ye may hing by your girdle. 
Your head's nae sooner up than your stamock's yapin. 
Your wind shaken nae com. 
Your bead will never till your father's bonnet. 
Your trumpeters dead. 

Your thrift s a* good as the profit of a yeld hen. 

Your winning is no my tinsel. 

Your wit winna worry ye. 

Your mind's chasing mice. 

Your gear will ne'er o'ergang you. 

Your minuie's milk is no out of your nose yet. 

Your eeii's no marrows. 

Ye have Bitten your time as mony a good hen has done. 

Ye have mtething to do but suck and wag your taiL 

Ye promise better than ye pay, yer hechts ye never brooked. 

Ye're aiie of snaw-ba's bairn-time. 

Ye're here yet and your belt's hale. 

Yo spill unspoken to. 

Yd was set atr frae the oon for nipping the pies. 
Ye was never born at that time of year. 
Ye was sae gare ye wadna bide the blessing. 
Your wame thinks your wy son's cutted. 
Your purse was sleeked when that was paid for. 
Your neck's youking for a St. Johnston ribbon. 



A LIST 



THE PRINCIPAL WRITERS IN THE 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 

COMPILED BY G. MAY. 



Ainslie. Hew. bora in 1792. 
at Dailly, Ayrshire; his songs, 
published in " A Pilgrimage to 
the Land of Burns" (1820), 
obtained for him considerable 
popularity. In later life he 
emigrated to America. In 1855 
he published at New York a 
volume of " Scottish Songs, 
Ballads, and Poems." 

Ainslie, Robert (1766-1838), a 
Writer to the Signet, and a 
friend and correspondent of 
Robert Burns. He was for forty 
years a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Mayasint, and other 
periodicals. 

Aird. Thomas, bora in 1802 at 
Bowden in Roxburghshire ; a 
distinguished poet, journalist, 
and prose writer. He published 
in 1845 "The Old Bachelor, in 
the Old Scottish Village," a 
collection of tales Illustrative 
of Scottish life, character, and 
scenes, and in 1856 a complete 
collection of his numerous 
poetical works. 



Aytoun, Sir Robert (1 570-1638), 
an accomplished poet and cour- 
tier, who occupied the post of 
private secretary to the queens 
of James I. (of England) and 
Charles I. His poems are pub- 
lished in the Miscellany of 
the Bannatyne Club, 

Aytoun. William Edmondstoune 
(1813-1865), Professor of Rhe- 
toric nnd English Literature at 
the University of Edinburgh 
(1845-1865). Hisoarliest literary 
efforts appeared in magazine 
literature, notably BUtckwoattl, 
of which in 1854 he became 
assistant or advising editor. 
Poetical irorkt — " Balladsof Scot- 
land" (edited 1858); "Both- 
well" (a narrative poem in 
the style of Sir Walter Scott, 
1856) ; " Kirmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy " (1854); "Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, and other 
Poems " (1849) — his chief pooti- 
cal work; "The Execution of 
Montrose," anil " The Burial 
March of Dundee;" "Nuptial 
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Ode on the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales " ( 1863) ; " Po- 
land, and other Poems." The 
'• Glenmutchkin Railway " (a 
tale); "How I Became a Yeo- 
man ; " " Life and Times of 
Richard I." (1S40); "Norman 
Sinclair" (1861). He was one 
of the authors, in conjunction 
with Sir Theodore Martin, of 
the " Bon Ganlticr Ballads." 

Baillie, Joanna (1762-1851), a 
Scottish poetess and dramatist, 
many of whose songs became 
popular, and still maintain their 
place in literature. 

Balfour, Alexander (1776-1829), 
a miscellaneous writer, among 
whose works may be men- 
tioned " Campbell, or the Scot- 
tish Probationer," a novel, pub- 
lished in 1S19; an edition of 
Gall's poems in the same year ; 
a volume of his own poems, en- 
titled " Contemplations," and 
several other novels. 

Balfour. Sir James, a distin- 
guished lawyer who died in 
15S3-S4. His chief work, " The 
Pruoticks of Scots Law" (in 
MSS. ), was for a long period a 
standard work of reference. It 
was printed in 1754 with a 
biographical introduction by 
Walter Goodid. 

Ballantine, James (born in 1810, 
died in 1878), author of " The 
(jahcrlunzie's Wallet," " Lilias 
Lee." and of many beautiful 
songs in " Whistle Binkie " and 
other Scottish collections of 
lyrical poetry. His songs are of 
the highest merit, and of great 
and deserved popularity. 



Ballantyne, James (i77»-l8j3U 

The senior member of the cele- 
brated printing and publishing 
firm of that name. Re wits an 
intimate friend and afterwards 
liartiier of Sir Walter Scott, a 
friendship which commcnocd 
at school and lasted through 
life. To Mr. Ballantyne's judi- 
cious criticism are owing many 
corrections and suggestions in 
the works of the " Wizard of 
the North." 

Bannatyne, George (1545-1606). 
The name of this eminent col- 
lector of Scottish poetry of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
has been adopted as the cogno- 
men of a distinguished literary 
Society. His " Ancient Scottish 
Poems " was published in 1770. 

Barbour, John (1316-1395), si 
historical poet, author of " The 
Bruce." a metrical chronicle 
finished in 1375 and first pub- 
lished from the MS. in 1489. 
This work possesses great value 
as an historical record, and 
Iuls run through about twenty 
editions, of which the best are 
Pinkerton's (dated 1790) and 
Dr. Jamicson's (1S20). 

Beattie, George (1783-1893), 
was an advocate or solicitor 
at Montrose. His principal 
work is, "John o" Araha*,'* ■ 
humorous anil satirical poem 
somewhat In the style of Tain 
o' Shanter." 

Beattie. James, LL.D. (1735- 
1803), a poet, essayist, and 
miscellaneous writer, born at 
Laurencekirk, Kircardinoshlre. 
His name was first brought pro- 
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minently before the public by 
his "Essay on the Nature and 
Immutability of Truth in Oppo- 
sition to Sophistry and Scepti- 
cism," a reply to Hume. His' 
other works are — " Judgment of 
Paris" (1765); " The Minstrel," 
in two parts, Spenserian metro. 
( Incomplete. Merivale added 
a third part). " Poems and 
Translations" (1760). Prose 
vorti—" Dissertations " ( 1 7S3) ; 
" The Elements of Moral 
Sciences" (1790-1793); "Essay 
on Poetry and Music" (177S); 
"Essay on Truth" (1770); 
"Essays" (1776); "Evidences 
of Christianity" ( 17S6). (Life by 
Sir William Forbes, 1806; Mud- 
ford, 1809 ; Dyce, 1831.) He 
was part author of the beauti- 
ful Scottish song, " There's uae 
luck about the house." 
Bellenden. John (or Ballenden. 
or Ballcntync . poet and his- 
torian. Archdeacon of Moray, 
and Canon of Ross (1490-1560). 
In 1530 and 1531 be was em- 
ployed by command of James V. 
in translating Itolce's " History 
and Chroniklis of Scotland." 
from the Latin into the Scottish 
vernacular. He died at Rome 
in 1 550. Among his other poems 
as unquestionably a man of 
great parts, and one of the 
finest poets his country had, 
may be mentioned " Vertue and 
Vyse," "The Proheme of the 
Cosmographe " (the most poeti- 
cal of his works), and "The 
Proheme of the History." He 
also wrote the "Topography of 
Scotland "(1577); Carmichael's 



"Collections of Scottish Poems " 
contains some specimens of his 
style. 

Bennoch, Francis (born 1812). 
He has published a volume of 
" Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and 
Sonnets, "and edited a collection 
of Miss Mitford's tales. 

Bethune. John (1S12-1S39), son 
of a farm-servant, and himself 
a labourer. In conjunction with 
his brother Alexander he wrote 
the " Tales and Sketches of 
the Scottish Peasantry " (1836). 
Two years afterwords, " Lec- 
tures on Practical Economy " 
appeared ; and as " A Fifoshiro 
Forester " he contributed a 
number of poems to the Scottish 
Christian 1/rrald, and the Chris- 
tian Instructor. 

Blacldock, Thomas. D.D. (1721- 
1791), a poet and divine who 
was deprived of sight in his 
earliest infancy. His chief 
works are " The Graham," a 
heroic ballad (1774); " Para- 
celsis" (1767); and two vol- 
umes of "Poems" (1745 anil 
1754). The article " Blind," in 
the Encyclopedia lirilannica, 
was written by him. After his 
death his writings were collect- 
ed by H. Mackenzie (1793). He 
was one of the eminent men of 
letters in Edinburgh who wel- 
comed and did honour to Robert 
Burns on his celebrated visit to 
that city. 

Boswell, Sir Alexander (1775- 
1822), was the eldest son of 
James Boswell, the biographer 
of Dr. Johnson. His writings 
are noteworthy for their lively 
2 B 
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imagination, satire, and hum- 
onr. Many of his " Songs, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
(l803)i achieved perma- 

nent popularity, the best known 
being "Auld Gude Man, ye're 
a Druckon Carle ; " " Jenny's 
Hawbee ; " " Jenny Dang the 
Weaver ; " and a poem, pub- 
lished under an assumed name, 
is entitled " Edinburgh, or the 
Ancient Royalty, a Sketch of 
Former Manners, by Simon 
Gray" (1810V Another work 
in Scottish verse i9 " Skeldon 
Huughs, or the Sow is Flitted" 
(1816), and "Clan Alpin's 
Vow." Created a baronet in 
1S21. He received a death- 
wound in a duel with Mr. 
Stewart of Auldearn, after- 
wards editor of the Courier, a 
London evening paper, result- 
ing from some political satires 
published in the Sentinel. 
Bninton. George (1799-1S63), 
a miscellaneous writer of prose 
and verse illustrative of Scot- 
tish life, manners, and localities. 
These sketches and tales ap- 
peared in the EUhJiuryh ilaga- 
tine, the .Scottith Littrary (iazette, 
and Tail' i Magazine. In 1834 
he became editor of the Seottitli 
Patriot, having previously edited 
the Citizen. After the publica- 
tion of '' An Historical Account 
of the Senators of the College 
of Justice," in which ho was 
associated with Mr. David 
Haig, he, in conjunction with 
the latter, started tho Suit 
Weekly Ma • ii ■ . which was 
exclusively devoted to the eluci- 



dation of Scottish history and 
antiquities, and Scottish life 
and manners. 

Bums, Robert 0759-'796). U»« 
most popular of all the 8cottisb 
poets, and whose fame has be- 
come world-wide. The range 
and variety of his powers are 
unsurpassed in the literature of 
his country; including, as they 
do, such different and sach 
excellent poems as the " Cotter's 
Saturday Night," "Scots wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled," " Auld 
Lang Syne," " A Man's a Man 
for a' that," "Holy Willie's 
Prayer," " Tarn o' Shantcr." 
" Death and Dr. Hornbook," 
" The Twa Dogs," all of which 
have sunk deep into the re- 
membrance and hearts of 
Scotsmen in every part of the 
world, and are familiar to all 
educated Englishmen. His name 
and songs have become dear to 
every patriotio Scotsman, and 
the language of his country will, 
doubtless, bo perpetuated is his 
works long after it has become 
an unspoken tougue. 

Callander, John (—1789). An 
antiquary born about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His best known work is 
" Two Ancient Scottish Poems" 
(17S2); beside this ho trans- 
lated Brosso's "Terra Australia 
Coqueta" from tho French, 
lie :iUo projected, but did not 
carry out, works on the " History 
uf the Ancient Music of Scot- 
land," and a " Sooto-Gothic 
Glossary." He was accused uf 
plagiarism in connection with 
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some " Annotations to Milton's 
Paradiso Lost," which it would 
appear without come reason. 

Campbell , Alexander ( 1 764- 1 S24). 
His first literary effort was " An 
Introduction to the History of 
Poetry in Scotland" (1798). 
together with " Songs of the 
Lowlands." This was followed 
in 1802 by "A Tour from Edin- 
burgh through Various Parts of 
North Britain," generally con- 
sidered to be his best work ; 
'• Tho Grampians Desolate " 
(1804), showed a diminution of 
power. His last work (1816), 
was " Albyn's Anthology," a 
collection of native Highland 
music to which Sir Walter Scott 
and others contributed verses. 

Campbell. Thomas (1777-1844), 
nnthor of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," and the spirited songs 
and liallads " Ye Mariners of 
England," " The ISnttlc of 
Hohonlinden," "The Exile of 
Erin," " Loohiel's Warning," 
" The Soldier's Dream," and 
" Lord Ullin's Daughter." He 
was one of the originators of 
the London University, and 
ofterwards Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. He is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Carrick. John Donald ( 1 787- 1 837 ), 
best, known as tho author of 
"The Life of Wallace," was a 
voluminous miscellaneous writer 
of considerable repute. He was 
deeply read in old Scottish 
literature, and became succes- 
sively editor of the Soolt Timet, 
the Perth Advertiier, and the 
Kilmarnock Journal. His latest 



work, "The Laird of Logan," is 
a well-known series of Scottish 
sketches, to which work he wus 
the largest contributor. 

Chalmers, George (1742-1825). a 
historian and antiquary, whose 
principal production was bis 
" Caledonia" (1S07-1824). He 
also wrote a " History of Scottish 
Poetry," a " History of Printing 
in Scotland," Lives of Defoe 
(1785), Mary Queen of Scots 
( 1 S 1 8), Thomas Kudd iman ( 1 794), 
and several other works, one of 
which was an illustrated edition 
of the poems of Allan Ramsay. 

Chambers. Robert. LL.D. (1S02- 
1S71), a voluminous, historical, 
miscellaneous writer, and one of 
the founders of the great pub- 
lishing firm of William and 
Robert Chambers. During his 
forty years of literary labour he 
produced no less t han one hun- 
dred volumes, the most notable 
of his works being " Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland" (1826), 
"Pictures of Scotlnnd" (1827). 
" Histories of the Scot tish Rebel- 
lious," and a " Life of James I." 
His •• Book of Days," " Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen." and his various 
educational works for " the 
entertainment and instruction 
of the people." Since his death, 
his authorship of the celebrated 
"Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation " has been pub- 
licly avowed. 

Cunningham. Thomas (1776- 
1834), a lyric writer of great 
merit, and a constant contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Maya- 
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zint, to which he sent not only 
poems and songs but miscel- 
laneous sketches and stories, all 
characterised by a somewhat 
rare vein of pathos, oddity, and 
humour. 

Cunningham, Allan (1784-1842). 

one of the first of Scottish song 
writers. His literary productions 
were extremely numerous, but, 
perhaps, apart from poetry, his 
'• Life of Burns" is the master- 
piece. 

Douglas, Gawyn or Gavin (1474- 
1522), styled "the most clas- 
sical of Scottish poets." He 
wus Bishop of Dunkeld, and 
translated into the Scottish ver- 
nacular the " jEneid " of Virgil, 
prefixing a poetical introduction 
of his own to each book. 

Drummond, William, of Haw- 
thornden (1585-1649), author of 
"History of the Five Jameses, 
Kings of Scotland," which is 
strongly tinged with royalist 
principles. His poems and sougs 
are characterised by delicacy 
and tenderness of treatment. 

Dunbar. William (1465 ), 

one of the chief of early Scotch 
poets. His " Thistle and the 
Hose " is a poem of surpassing 
beauty. Others are entitled 
••The Golden Targe," "The 
Twa Married Women," and 
"The Weds." He interwove 
Latin with Scottish verses in a 
very fantastic manner. 

Ferguson. Robert (1750-1774). 
Born and educated at Aber- 
deen, most of bis poems had 
appeared in Ruddimon's WaUg 
Mo fi.ii" before he had at- 



tained his twentieth year. A 
monument to his memory wits 
erected over his grave in Edin- 
burgh at the expense of Robert 
Bums, out of the profits of 
the Edinburgh edition of his 
" Poems and Songs." 
Finlay. John (1782-1810). The 
chief poems of this writer are 
" Wallace, or the Fate of Ellers- 
lie," and "Scottish Historical 
and Romantic Ballads," both 
of these works displaying con- 
siderable knowledge and re- 
search. 

Gall. Richard (1776-1801). His 
principal poems were "Farewell 
to Ayrshire" (erroneously attri- 
buted to Burns), and M My only 
Jo and Dearie ; " beside* 
which, " The Braes of Drumlec." 
and " Captain O'Kain," merit 
special mention. 

Galloway, Robert («75*-i794). 
The " Poems, Epistles, and 
Songs " of this poet were chiefly 
written in the Scottish tongue. 
A shoemaker by trade, he sub- 
sequently became a bookseller 
in Glasgow. His poems were 
published In that city in 1 788. 

Gait, John (1779-1839), a writer, 
whose productions consisted of 
poems, prose essays, and » large 
number of novels, in all upward* 
of fifty volumes. The following 
are his principal works: — LlTea 
of Cardinal Wolsey (1812}, 
Benjamin West (1816), Lord 
Byron (1830); "The Playera" 
(1831); "An Autobiography" 
(1833) ; " Literary Life and Mis- 
cellanies" (1834); " Ourand- 
logos" (1833); " Voyages and 
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Travels" (1S12); and "The 
Wandering Jew." His best no- 
vels were entitled " Annals of 
the Parish " (i8ai)," and "Ayr- 
shire Legut ees " (same year). 
Gilfillan, Robert (1798-1S50). 
This writer's lyrical produc- 
tions were guthered in a volume 
published in 1S31, entitled 
" Original Songs." In 1S35 and 
1839 enlarged editions were 
issued. 

Glen, William (1789- 1826), a 
lyrical writer, some of whoso 
productions have found their 
way into every Scottish home. 
His Jacobite song, " Wae's me 
for Prince Charlie," was one of 
the most touching and popular 
of the songs of the time. 

Grant, Joseph ( 1 S05- 1 835 ). The 
tales and poetry of this writer 
were principally in the Scottish 
language. His latest work, pub- 
lished posthumonsly, was "Tales 
of the Glens" (1836), with a 
memoir by Robert Nichoi. 

Hamilton, William (1704- 17 54). 
A native of Bangour, he received 
a liberal education, and early 
cultivated a taste for poetry. The 
Jacobite song, " Gladsmuir," his 
first snccess, was due to the 
part he took in the rebellion of 
1745. On "The Braes of Yar- 
row," however, is based his 
chief claim to remembrance. 
His works were collucted and 
published in Edinburgh in 1 766. 

Hamilton. William. Bom at 
Gilbertfield, he, after some years 
of military service, left the army 
to devote himself to literature. 
He was a friend and corres- 



pondent of Allan llamsny. 
Watson's "Choice Collection of 
Scots Poems " contains his chief 
writings. In 1722 he issued, 
rendered into' modern Scotch, an 
edition of Blind Harry's " Life 
of Wallace," a work which has 
been frequently reprinted. 

Harry the Minstrel, or Blind 
Harry, as he is more popularly 
called. His history, is obscure, 
but he wrote in the vernacular 
the achievements of Wallace, 
the champion of Scottish In- 
dependence. So little is known 
of him that his surname has 
never been ascertained. It 
seems, however, that he was 
blind from his birth, and that, 
he followed the occupation of a 
wandering minstrel. His only 
poem now extant is entitled, 
'• Ye actis and deidis of ye 
illuster and vailzeand enmpioun 
shyr Willam Wallace." the M.S. 
of which w now preserved in 
the Advocates' Library, bearing 
the date of 1488. 

Hedderwick, James, LL.D. . a 
well - known journalist anil 
poet, in early life sub-editor of 
the Scotsman. He subsequently 
started the Glasgow Citizrn and 
ot her periodicals. B is principal 
work iB "Lays of the Middle 
Ages." 

Henderson, Andrew (1783-1835). 
author of a " Collection of 
Scottish Proverbs " published 
in 1832, to which William 
Motherwell contributed an in- 
troduction. 

Henryson, Robert, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century. The 
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date and place of his birth 
are unknown. His "Robene 
and Makyne " is thought to 
be the earliest specimen of pas- 
toral poetry in the Scottish lan- 
guage. Examples of his verse 
are included in Irving' s " Lives 
of the Scottish Poets," Hailes' 
" Ancient Scottish Poems," 
Ellis' "Specimens," and Sib- 
bald's "Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry." His chief works are 
"The Bludy Serf," "Fabils" 
(printed 162 1 ) ; " Orpheus Kyng, 
and how he yeid to Newyn 
and to hel to seik his Quene" 
(printed 1508); "Tailes of the 
Uplandis Mons and the burges 
mons" (printed 1815), and the 
"Testament of faire Crescide " 
(printed 1593). 

Herd, David (1732-1810). Sir 
Walter Scott, in his " Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border," speaks 
of. Herd as "the editor of the 
first classical collection of Scot- 
tish songs and ballads," and 
further acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to those manuscripts 
entitled "A Colleotion of An- 
cientand Modern Scottish Songs, 
Heroic Ballads," 4tc. This was 
published in 1769. Herd also 
wrote concerning Scottish poetry 
and antiquities in the periodicals 
of his time. 

Hogg;, James (1782-1835), who is 
more popularly known as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, was born on 
the banks of the river of that 
name. Entirely self-taught, he 
seems, like many others of the 
national poets, to have been 
early attracted by the beauties 



of Blind Harry's "Life of Wal- 
lace," and Allan Ramsay's 
" Gentle Shepherd." " Donald 
M'Donald," his first published 
song, soon became very popular, 
and was speedily followed by 
" When the Kye Come Hame," 
which remains a choice favour- 
ite among all who love Scottish 
lyrio poetry. From this time 
his reputation increased. In 
all he wrote about twenty 
volumes, the chief of which are 
"The Forest Minstrels" (a 
volume of songs, 1810), " Mador 
of the Moor "(1816, written 
in Spenserian stanzas) ; " The 
Mistakes of a Night" (1794); 
"The Mountain Bard" (1807; 
"Pilgrims of the Sun" (1815); 
"The Poetic Mirror" (1814); 
" Queen Hynde " (an epic poem, 
1825); " Queen's Wake "(1813); 
and " Scottish Pastorals, Poems, 
and Songs" (1801). Besides 
these, he published several prose 
works, the chief of which are 
"The Altrive Tales" (1832); 
"The Brownie of Bodsbeok" 
(a tale of the Covenanters, 18 18) ; 
"Lay Sermons" (1834); "Life 
of Sir Walter Scott," "Mon- 
trose Tales " (1835) ; " The 
Shepherd's Guide (1807) ; " The 
Three Perils of Man" (1822); 
" The Three Perils of Woman : 
Love, Teasing, and Jealousy" 
(1823); "Winter Evening Tales" 
(1820), and a comprehensive 
collection of Jacobite songs and 
ballads. 

Hume, Alexander (1560-1609), a 
sacred poet whose writings were 
much appreciated by the Pres- 
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byterians. Borne of his works 
have been reprinted by the 
Bannutyne Club. Amongst the 
chii'f may be named, " Hymnes 
or Sacred Songs " ( 1 599) ; " Klyt- 
ing betwixt Montgomery nnd 
Polwart ; " "Triumphs of Love, 
Chastitie, and Death," pub- 
lished posthumously in 1644. 

Hume, Alexander (1809-1851), 
one of the " untutored " muses 
of Scotland, many of whose 
songs have been set to music. 
His "Wee, wee Wife ; " " Meuie 
Hay ; " " Oh I Years liae Come," 
and "My Mountain Hame," 
were especial favourites. 

Inglis. Henry, for many years n 
leading member of the legal 
profession in Edinburgh. He 
published 1 ' Mnrican, and other 
Poems "in 1851, and the " liriar 
of Threave " in 1S55. 

Inglis, Sir James, a poet and 
man of letters of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. It is 
generally supposed that " The 
Complaynt of Scotland," the 
earliest Scotch prose work ex- 
tant, was written by him. It 
contains a minute account of 
the manners, customs, and 
popular literature of Scotland 
of that period. He filled the 
posts of Secretary to Queen 
Margaret, 1515, and Chancellor 
of the Royal Chapel of Stirling, 
1 527, subsequently becoming 
Abbot of Culross. He met with 
a violent death in 153a 

James I. of Scotland. After 
passing nineteen years of his 
earlier life in Windsor Castle, 
where ho was held in captivity 



by the English monarch, he 
ascended the throne of Scotland 
in 1424. This royal poet ranks 
high among old Scottish au- 
thors. The MS. of his chief pro- 
duction, the " King's Quhair," 
an allegorical poem, was dis- 
covered in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and was published in 
1783. Two other poems, deal- 
ing humorously with the rural 
manners and customs of his 
day, are also attributed to this 
monarch. These bear the titles 
of " Christ's Kirk on the Green," 
and " Peblis to the Play." " The 
King's Quhair " is a production 
of the highest poetical merit, 
and was inspired by his love 
for a beautiful English lady of 
noble birth, whom he saw for 
the first time in his youthful 
captivity in Windsor, and whom 
he afterwards rourriod and took 
to Scotland as his queen. He 
was assassinated by u company 
of aristocratic murderers, who 
slew him before her eyes, dur- 
ing a struggle in which the 
tender, affectionate, noble wo- 
man displayed in his defenee 
the most touching and romantic 
heroism. 

James V. of Scotland (1512- 1542), 
a monarch wbo so endeared 
himself to his people that he 
bore the name of " King of the 
Poor." Being fond of romantic 
adventure he is reported to have 
often disguised himself and 
wandered through the country 
under the name of " The Gude- 
man of Ballongeicb," the name 
of a pass on the rock on which 
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Stirling Castle i» built. His 
adventures formed the basis of 
two well-known ballads and 
»ongs attributed to and possibly 
written by him. t he most popular 
of which is Mill current and 
often sung in Scotland, under 
the title of "We'll gang nue 
mair a Rovin', a Rovin' in the 
Night" 

Jamieson, John. D.D. (175S- 
1838). This writer takes one of 
t he first places amongst Scottish 
authors. Entering the ministry 
early in life, his first work con- 
sisted of two volumes of " Ser- 
mons 011 the Heart" (1789). 
This was followed in the same 
year by a j>ocm in blank verse 
entitled " The Sorrows of 
Slavery," and in 1798 by an- 
other poetical work " Eternity." 
The publication of various theo- 
logical volumes was followed 
by "The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage" (1S09-10). A supple- 
ment to this was issued in 
1825. Amongst other volumes 
from his pen may be mentioned 
" Hcrmc» Scythicus, 4c." ( 1814) ; 
" Historical Account of the An- 
cient Culdecs of lona" (1811); 
" Historical Account of t he 
Royal Palaces of Scotland " 
(1818). 

Kennedy, Walter. Douglas calls 
this poet, who lived in the six- 
teenth century, "The great 
Kennedy." His chief work was 
" Klyting." Only two other 
sbort poems have been pre- 
served, the rest having unfor- 
tunately been lost, These are 



" Invective against Xoatb- 
Thankless," and ■• Praisof Age." 
Laidlaw, William. Born in 1780. 
died 1845. He was the farm- 

bailiff, amanuensis, and cher- 
ished friend of Sir Walter 8cotl 
during his residence at Abbots- 
ford. He was the author of 
several admired songs, amongst 
which the best known is 
• • Lucy's Flit tin', " which ap- 
peared originally in the •■ Forest 
Minstrel "of the Et trick Shep- 
herd. 

Laprailc. John, described by 
Robert Burns, who greatly ad- 
mired his poetry, and wrote m 
rhymed epistle to him. as "a 
worthy facetious old fellow." 
He was owner of a small farm in 
Ayrshire. The date of his birth 
is unknown. He died in 1807. 
His principal and most popular 
poem is " Matrimonial Happi- 
ness," addressed to his wife — 
which Burns says "thrilled 
through his heart-strings a' to 
the life." 

Lauder, William (—17711. ThU 
author is chiefly known by 
his attempt to fasten a charge 
of plagiarism npon Milton, and 
although at the instance of Dr. 
Johnson he withdrew it, he sub- 
sequently retracted his denial. 
He wrote a well-known work on 
Scottish literal ure. bearing the 
title of " Poetnrum Scotorum 
Musjo Sacra;." 

Leighton. Robert, born in 1S22, 
is the author of " Rhymes ami 
Poems by Robin " (1855). 

Leighton, Alexander, uncle of 
the ubovu Robert Lvightou. 
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and author of an excellent 
humorous poem, " The Bap- 
teezement of the Bairn." 

Lesley. John, Bishop of Boss, a 
ohmnpion of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the author of a 
" History of Scotland." 

Leyden. John. M.D. (1775-1S11), 
a distinguished poet, linguist, 
and traveller. His works are 
numerous, and in their time 
were very popular. The blunt- 
ness and independence of man- 
ner, which met with little favour 
in society, served him in good 
stead in his literary labours. 
He visited the interior of Africa, 
India, and accompanied an ex- 
pedition to Java, where he died. 
His most valuable work was 
" Discoveries and Travels in 
Africa" ( 1 799); "Poems and 
Ballads" (posthumous, 1S5S) ; 
"Poetical Bcmains" (posthu- 
inouB, 1819) ; " Scottish De- 
scriptive Poems" (1S03). His 
life was written by Bev. J. 
Morton (1819), and Sir Walter 
Scott (1S58). 

Lindsay, Lady Anne, daughter of 
the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, afterwards Lady Ann 
Barnard. She is best known as 
the authoress of the exquisite 
and universally popular song of 
" Auld Robin Gray," which she 
published anonymously in 1772, 
when yet a young girl. She 
Nrst avowed the authorship to 
Sir Walter Scott in her old age. 

Lindsay, Sir David (1490- 1569 ?), 
an eminent poet, whose chief 
works are "The Dreame"(i538), 
in which be applies the lash 



with great truth and force to 
abuses in Church and State, 
which had arisen from the licen- 
tious lives of the clergy nnd the 
usurpations of the nobles ; "The 
Complaynt of the King's Pas- 
sings," another satirical pro- 
duction of extreme pungency ; 
a drama hearing the title of " A 
Satyre of the Three Estaties ; " 
" The Supplication against Syde 
Taillis," a satire on woman's 
dress ; " Kittie's Confession," 
ridiculing auricular confession j 
" The History and Testament 
of Squire Meldruui" (1550, the 
most pleasing of his composi- 
tions), and the last and greatest 
of his works, " The Monarchie " 
( 1 553). The whole of these 
books were written in the Scot- 
tish tongue, and are marked by 
strong satire and broad humour. 
Many of his moral sayings have 
passed into proverbs. 

Lockhart. John Gibson (1794- 
1S54), best known as the bio- 
grapher of Sir Walter Scott, 
whoso daughter he married. 
He was for many years and 
until his death the editor of the 
Huartcriy Kevinc. His humor- 
ous and quaint lament on 
" Captain Paton " is well known, 
and a great favourite in the legal 
and convivial circles of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He also 
wrote lives of Bums and Na- 
poleon the First, in addition to 
several novels, and n very popular 
volume of Spanish ballads. 

Logan, John, a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, born 1748, 
died 178S. He is known by 



Macneil. Hector (1746-1818), a 

popular poet and song: writer, 
his love-songs in the Scottish 
language having speedily be- 
come favourites with all classes. 
When only fourteen he went to 
the West Indies, remaining 
there until 1789. His principal 
poem, "Scotland's Skaith," ap- 
peared in 1795. So popular did 
it become that it passed through 
fourteen editions in twelve 
months. A complete collection 
of his poems was issued in 
1 Sol, and these were followed 
by two works in verse entitled 
"Town Fashions" and "liy. 
gone Times." He also pub- 
lished a novel entitled " The 
Scottish Adventurers," and for 
a time was editor of The Scott 
Mugaiine. His best known 
song, entitled '• Saw Ye my Wee 
Thing," is still highly popular. 
Mayne, John, a poet and miscel- 
laneous writer who died in 1836. 
His chief work, " Glasgow " 
(1803), has passed through seve- 
ral editions, but his strength lay 
I'rinrii'iiLlMflJaaid— — 
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ballad, " The Chelsea Pensioner," 
is also attributed to him. 
Motherwell, William (1797- 
1835). The first work of this 
highly gifted poet was a col- 
lection of ballads, " Minstrelsy 
Ancient and Modern," a very 
valuable and interesting pro- 
duction. He became editor 
successively of the Pauley Ad- 
vertiser, Paisley Magazine, and 
'./■i< /••"■ Courier, besides contri- 
buting prose and verse to The 
Day, a Glasgow periodical. Con- 
jointly with Hogg he edited un 
edition of Bums's poems. The 
most noteworthy of his own 
songs are " Jeanie Morrison." 
" My Head is like to Kend, 
Willie," and " The Sword 
Chant." 

Murray, Alexander, D.D. ( 1 775- 
1813), an eminent philologist, 
who was entirely self-taught. 
His chief works were a volume 
of poems principally in the 800I - 
tish language, "Outlines of 
Oriental Philology," and a 
" History of European Lan- 
guages," published posthum- 
ously. 

Nairn, Carolina, Baroness ( 1 766- 
1845), the gifted authoress of 
the inimitable " Laird o' Cock- 
pen," and the touchingly pa- 
thetic " Land o' the Leal," 
songs which still retain their 
early popularity. Most of her 
verses appeared in "The Scot- 
tish Minstrel " under the signa- 
ture B. B. She, however, in 
later years abandoned her in- 
cognito. She left a large number 
of unpublished songs. 



Nicoll. Robert (1814-1837), a fa- 
vourite Scottish poet; his fir-t 
volume, " Poems and Lyrics." 
was published in 1835. In the 
following yeur he became editor 
of the /.....'. Timet, the circula- 
tion of which he quadrupled 
during his one year tenure of 
office. 

Outram. George (1805-1856), who 
from 1837 to the date of his 
death edited the Ijlatgov Herald. 
His best known song or ballad 
is the inimitable " Annuity." 
which is often recited or sung in 
Scottish society, and is a great 
favourite in all legal circles. 

Picken. Andrew (1788-1833), • 
miscellaneous writer, whose 
first attempt nt authorship was 
"Tales and Sketches of t In- 
West of Scotland." The "Sec- 
tarian " (1828, a novel) exhi- 
bited great skill in delineating 
mental psychology ; heeicelled, 
however, in his portraits of 
humble Scottish life, especially 
in his "Club Book." "Tradi- 
tionary Stories," and the " Black 
Watch." 

Pinkerton, John, F.S.A., anti- 
quary and miscellaneous writer 
(1758-1826). "The Runes," 
" Select Scottish Ballads." "Let- 
ters of Literature," " Walpoli- 
ana," "Ancient Scottish Poems," 
"Treasury of Wit," " Jcotio- 
graphia Scot ica," and the "Scot - 
tish Gallery" are his principal 
works. His compilations, how- 
ever, are marked by self-con- 
fessed forgeries. 

Pringle. Thomas (1789-1834). a 
poet whose " African Sketches," 
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" Ephemerides," and " Scenes of 
Teviotdale " achieved a per- 
manent popularity. 
Ramsay, Allan (1686-1758). This 
distinguished poet ranks next 
to Bums and Scott in the favour 
of the Scottish people. His 
pastoral, "The Gentle Shep- 
herd," is perhaps the finest 
poem of its kind in any lan- 
guage. His two great compila- 
tions, " The Evergreen" and the 
better known ' ' Tea Table Mis- 
cellany," are essential to the 
completion of every Scottish 
library. He was originally a 
barber and wig maker in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, and 
is reported to have been the 
founder of the first Circulating 
Library ever established inGreat 
Britain. 

Ramsay. Dean (1793-1872), will 
be long remembered by his "Re- 
miniscences of Scottish Life and 
Character." He was for some 
time Seoretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Rodger, Alexander (1784-1846). 
The "Poems and Songs" of this 
writer are well-known. Among 
the more popular is "Behave 
Yourself before Folk," which 
first appeared in "Whistle 
Binkie." He was for many 
years connected with the Glas- 
gow newspaper press. 

Rolland, John, the romancist in 
the Scottish vernacular of the 
"Seaven Songes" (1578), a col- 
lection of stories similar to those 
told in the "Arabian Nights." 

Ross. Alexander (1699-1784), a 
poet whose " Fortunate Shep- 



herdess" is almost as 
as the works of Ra 
Burns. 

Rymer, Thomas, commor 
"Thomas the Rhymer, 
patronymic is unknc 
born somewhere aboi 
and died in 1299. T 
popular of the writini 
buted to him are to be 
the " Minstrelsy of the 
Border." 

Scot, Alexander, a poet : 
to the court of Mary t 
Scots. Specimens of h 
will be found in vari 
lections, notably in All 
say's " Evergreen." 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771- 
celebrated poet and t 
distinguished novelist 
age, whose works in p' 
verse at once achieved 
larity wliich they ht 
since retained. Scott, 
more than any other 
familiarised the peopl 
sister kingdoms with 
life, scenery, and li 
His admirable works 
weU known to need a 
description, and hai 
translated into many I 
languages. 

Sibbald, James (1747-1S 
wrote chiefly on the at 
of Scotland, in the £ 
MarjaHnc, which he ov 
edited. His principal 
" Chronicle of the P 
Scotland," appeared in 

Skinner, Rev. John (17: 
a poet whose songs 
tained a lasting populi 
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best known being' tbe " Reel of 
Tullocbgorum," and tbe " Ewie 
wi' the Crookit Horn." 

Skirving, Adam, a farmer in Had- 
dingtonshire, born 1719, died 
1803. He was a staunch Jaco- 
bite, awl is principally known 
by his spirited ballad, '• Hey I 
Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin 
yet '/ " written in a fit of joyous 
exaltation in 1745, when Sir 
John Cope, the Hanoverian 
general, was bo signally de- 
feated at Prestonpans by the 
forces of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, called by bis 
adherents the " lawful king," 
and by the partisans of the 
Guelphs •' the Pretender." The 
ballad still continues to be popu- 
lar in Scotland. Skirving wrote 
other songs, but they have fallen 
into oblivion. 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod, born in 
1810 ; he published, in 1831, 
" The Deathwake, or Lunacy ; " 
"The Art of Angling," in 1836, 
and others of the same type, 
which have sinco been remo- 
delled in the " Angler's Com- 
panion," a work still much in 
request. He died in Kelso, where 
he had long resided, in 1880. 

Stone. Jerome (1727-1757). a self- 
taught scholar and poet, who, 
from un itinerant pedlar, be- 
came assistant -master at the 
Dunkeld Grammar School. He 
translated several poems from 
the Gaelic, but his great work 
(unfinished) is "An Enquiry 
into the Origin of tbe Nation 
and Language of the Ancient 
Scots." 



Tannahill. Robert (1774-1810), a 
writer of songs and ballads, 
some of the best of which were 
composed whilst working at I ho 
loom. Some of them attuined 
a wide popularity, as, e.g., 
" Jessie, the Flower of Duin- 
blane," " The Braes o' Bul- 
quitber," and "Gloomy Winter's 
now Awa'.", 

Walker, Charles, a travelling 
mendicant and ballad singer of 
the last century, well known 
and highly esteemed by all 
classes in Aberdeenshire and the 
East Coast of Scotland, and as 
welcome to the rich as to the 
poor in all the districts that 
he favoured with his visits. He 
attained the great age of 105 
years, and is said to have been 
prcsentat the battle of Culloden. 
He was a fervent Jacobite, and 
author of tho admirable but 
rough ballad of " Bonnie Laddie, 
Highland Laddie." 

Wedderburn. James (1500-1564- 
65), a religious poet and play- 
wright. His chief work was 
" Buike of Godlie and Spirituall 
Songs." Ho also wrote two 
plays exposing the corruptions 
of the Koinan Church. 

Wilson, Alexander (1766-1813). 
an eminent ornithologist and 
writer of Scottish poetry. He 
in early life emigrated to Ame- 
rica, where he devoted a large 
portion of his time to ornitho- 
logy, publishing a large and im- 
portant work as the result of his 
researches. Several volumes of 
poems also appeared under his 
name. 
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Wilson, John, "Christopher 
North" (1785-1854). a popular 
poet, novelist, and dramatic 
writer, born at Paisley. For 
many years he was largely con- 
cerned in SlaeLvootTi Magazine, 
to which he contributed the 
inimitable series of papers en- 
titled "Noctes Ambrosiante." 
He was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 



Wilson. John Mackj 

1S35), the author of 
known "Tales of the 
and several dramas ai 
the most popular of t 
being "The Go wrie Co 
and "The Highland 
whilst his poems, enti 
Enthusiast" and " 
journer"(inSpenseri* 
rank amongst his be. 
tiona. 



THE END. 
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